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en, close on two hundred years ago, Theobald published his book 

“Shakespeare Restored”, this pioneer of Shakespearean textual criticism 
was the last man to imagine that the work of Restoring Shakespeare was finished 
for all times, nor did subsequent critics lay claim to finality in their conjec- 
tures and emendations. Restoring Shakespeare on the lines laid down by 
Theobald has been going on without intermission, and is going on still. If 
the results achieved do not quite come up to the effort (and that is, to use a 
Shakespearean idiom, my “foolish” opinion), the disproportion is due to the 
critics having neglected rigorously to apply the methods used by classical 
and Old Testament scholars to the text of Shakespeare’s plays. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the failure of Shakespearean critics to analyse the con- 
stantly recurrent confusion of letters, and to account for it by the peculiarities 
of the Elizabethan handwriting. 

In 1911 I read a paper to the Association of Modern Philologists in Vienna 
showing by numerous examples the necessity of such a study for Shakespearean 
textual criticism, and from late autumn in 1913 to the middle of 1914 I 
went through Elizabethan manuscripts of all sorts in the British Museum and 
the Record Office, putting together for my own use a regular “Elizabethan 
Palzography”. From 1914 to this day I have been busy to the exclusion of 
all other work applying the key of the Elizabethan handwriting to the un- 
explained passages in Shakespeare’s works, and I venture to hope that I have 
arrived at a number of satisfactory readings. 

The confusion of letters, although the most fruitful source of mistakes, is, 
however, not the be-all and end-all, of textual criticism, and it has been my 
endeavour to make use of all the principles that have been applied by 
scholars to classical texts, and to the Old Testament, with such surprising 
results. 

A few words may be accorded me on a very delicate point. Has a foreigner 
any chance of elucidating passages that remained dark to English eyes? I 
think it can be proved a priori that he has. The very fact that an English- 
man is, from his boyhood, familiar with Shakespeare stands in the way of his 
looking at the text with critical eyes, just as Germans fail to see the many 
imperfections of Schlegel’s translation because they have been used to it all 
their lives. The analogy of Old Testament criticism is striking. Not the Jews 
who traditionally knew the Sacred Books by heart, but the Gentiles who 
mastered Hebrew as a strange language had the clearer sight. 


—. Vt. — 


Method, that is conscious application of co-ordinated experience, would 
hardly ever achieve any important conquest in the area of textual criticism 
without the collaboration of subconscious mental activity, in other words, with- 
out a certain amount of intuition. It is with conjectural readings as it is with 
tunnelling: the dark interior of the mountain is attacked from two sides. 
When the workers meet, the tunnel is accomplished. The same thing happens 
in textual conjecturing: it is only when method and intuition meet that a 
successful reading is arrived at. 

An experienced critic will not press method too hard nor insist too much 
on dots on the i’s. 

Much as we must try to apply the test of similarity of letters to every 
word-puzzle in the same way as the linguist applies sound-laws in tracing the 
evolution of words, we shall never lose sight of the fact that, in workings of 
the mind, what occurs frequently need not occur always. A misprint is due 
to a visual or mental aberration, and, in mental things, it is impossible to 
arrive at cast iron rules. A tendency is the utmost we can hope to find out. 

It is perhaps superfluous to remark that in trying to solve a textual diffi- 
culty, I exhausted all the resources of the English lexicography before taking 
to conjectural criticism. I went systematically through Shakespeare’s store of 
words as it is recorded in Alexander Schmidt’s Lexicon, with the New English 
Dictionary, and minor works constantly at my elbow. 

I am perfectly aware that the Shakespearean republic of letters is not just 
now in favour of new emendations, and from the very outset of my critical 
investigations, I had before me the dictum of a great editor as a constant 
memento: “In most cases ignorance and conceit are the fruitful parents of 
conjectural emendations.” ‘True, very true indeed. One has to lay in such 
an enormous store of general knowledge, but chiefly of the language and 
literature of the three centuries preceeding Shakespeare, that even the most 
zealous scholar, with all his acquirements, will, in face of what there is to 
know, ruefully acknowledge himself an ignoramus. 

A competent critic would have to remember for ready application the tre- 
mendous amount of words current in Elizabethan colloquial and _ literary 
language, for it is easily proved that the traditional text of Shakespeare’s 
works, rich as his vocabulary is, leaves a great number of Elizabethan words 
unused; and there is every possibility that dark passages hide such (even at 
the time) obsolete or uncommon words. And as to conceit — we are all 
mortal, as Beatrice says. Everybody is in love with an emendation of his 
own. But for this touch of nature we should have no emendations at all. 
“Which would be just as well,” says a conservative Shakespearean. He is 
wrong. I, for one, commend a critic who draws attention to a diseased 
passage, although his cure is, may be, worse than the disease; but I cannot 


understand an editor who never sees anything wrong in a text himself, nor: 


will admit anything is wrong when it is pointed out by somebody else. 
Should the world some day be surprised by the discovery of some written 

copy of a Shakespearean play from the poet’s own hand, scores of passages 

will, of course, appear in a new textual shape. In this light many conjectural 
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emendations will no doubt, be laughed at as the children of ignorance and 
conceit, but the obstinacy of conservative editors and particularly commenta- 
tors to whom the printed text is inviolable, and who will explain anything 
rather than admit a printer’s error, will be called harder names indeed. 

While this book was going through the press Dr. W. W. Greg than whom no 
living scholar has a greater nght to give an opinion on Elizabethan textual 
criticism published an enunciation which, cautiously worded as it is and per- 
haps meant as a deterrent, has given me great encouragement. “For my own 
part I confess that after many years’ devotion to ultra-conservatism in the 
textual field, the close study of independcnt sources has bred some suspicion 
of the assumed looseness of Elizabethan thought, syntax, and vocabulary, and 
consequently a deeper sense of the necessity of emendation, though perhaps 
seldom greater tolerance of individual proposals.” 

It is quite possible, perhaps probable that I have started conjectures as 
original that were hit upon long ago by other critics. The number of Shake- 
spearean conjectures is immense, and they were published in so many out of 
the way nooks and corners that it would amount to a Herculean labour to 
go through the thousands of volumes that might possibly contain a new 
emendation. I had to be satisfied with the conjectures recorded in the Cam- 
bridge Edition, the New Variorum, and the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. 

I give cordial thanks to the Vienna Academy of Letters (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften) for a contribution towards the expenses incurred in preparing 
this book, to the authorities of the British Museum, the Record Office and 
the Bodleian Library for their unfailing courtesy, and to Professor MAx FORSTER 
for kindly reading the proofs. 


Vienna, February 1925 
L. KELLNER 
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English Classics. 1904. 

Assembly == Lydgate, Assembly of the Gods (E. E. T.S.). 

Bacon, Letters == Life and Letters of Francis Bacon. By Spedding, Ellis, and Heath. 

Bacon, Advancement —= Bacon, Advancement of Learning. Ed. W. A. Wright. 

Bale == Tudor Facsimile Texts. London 1908. 

Battle of Alcazar == Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar and 
Orlando Furioso. By W. W. Greg. 1923. 

Beaumont = Beaumont & Fletcher’s Works. Ed. Glover. 

Boorde == Andrew Boorde. E.E.T.S. 1870. 

Browne, Religio = Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. Ed. W. A. Greenhill. 1889, 

Czesar’s Revenge. 4°. 1606. Malone Soc. Reprints. I9gI1. 

Calisto == The Interlude of Calisto and Melebea. 1530(?). Malone Society 
Reprints. 

Cambises = A Lamentable Tragedy of King Cambises of Persia. By T. Preston. 
4°. 1569. Ed. Manly (Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama II), 

Chapman == The Works of George Chapman, Ed. T. M. Parrot. London 1g1o0. 
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Citizen == The Historical Collection of A Citizen of London in the Fifteenth 
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to 1600, ed. C. C. Moore Smith. Cambridge 1907. 

Clyomon = Clyomon and Clamydes. Ed, W. W. Greg. Malone Society Reprints. 
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Maid’s Metamorphosis, 4°. 1600, Bullen, Old Plays 1. 


Marston = John Marston, Works, ed. J. O. Halliwell. 1856. 

Martyred Soldier. 4°. 1638. Bullen, Old Plays 1. 

Middleton = T. Middleton, Works, ed. Dyce. 
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Oldcastle = The Life of Sir John Oldcastle. 4°. 1600, Ed. Percy Simpson. 
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Orlando = The History of Orlando Furioso. 4°. 1594. Ed. W. W. Greg. Malone 
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The Battle of Alcazar and Orlando Furioso, By W.W.Greg. 1923. 


Pedlar == The Pedlar’s Prophecy (1595). Malone Society Reprints. 1914. 

Queen == The Queen or the Excellency of Her Sex, ed. W. Bang, (Materialien 
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Roister == Roister Doister, by Nicholas Udall. Ed. Fliigel in Ch. M. Gayley, 
Representative English Comedies. 1907. 

Romeus = Brooke, Romeo and Juliet. Ed. Munro. 
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Second Maiden’s Tragedy. 1611. Ed. W. W.Greg. Malone Society Reprints. 1909, 
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Ado = Much Ado about Nothing. Gent. = The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
All’s = All’s well that ends well. H,A = First Part of Henry IV. 
Ant, = Antony and Cleopatra. H,B = Second Part of Henry IV. 
Arg. = Argument. H, = Henry V. 

As = As you like it. H,A = First Part of Henry VI. 
Czs, = Julius Ceesar, H,B = Second Part of Henry VI, 
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Cymb. = Cymbeline. Ind. == Induction. 

Ded. == Dedication. John == King John, 

Epil. = Epilogue. . LLL. = Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Err, = Comedy of Errors. Lr. = King Lear. 

F = The Folio Edition of 1623. Lucr. = The Rape of Lucrece. 

F,, = The Folio Edition of 1632. Mcb. = Macbeth. 

F, = The Folio Edition of 1663. Meas. = Measure for Measure. 

F, = The Folio Edition of 1685. Merch, = The Merchant of Venice. 


Ff = All the four Folios, as differing from Mids. = A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
the existing Quarto Editions. Oth. = Othello. 


Per. = Pericles. Sonn. = Sonnets. 

Phoen. = The Pheenix and the Turtle. Tim. = Timon of Athens, 

Pilgr. = The Passionate Pilgrim. Tit. = Titus Andronicus. 

Prol, = Prologue. : Tp. = Tempest. 

Qq = The Old Quarto Editions. Troil. = Troilus and Cressida. 

R, = Richard II. Tw. = Twelfth Night. 

R, = Richard III. Ven. = Venus and Adonis, 

Rom. = Romeo and Juliet. Wint. = The Winter’s Tale. 
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Sicelides in The Poetical Works of Giles Fletcher and Phineas Fletcher. Ed. F. S. Boas. 
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Q = Quarto Edition 1631. B= = Manuscript in Birch Collection. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 4453. R = Rawlinson MSS. 214. 


Sir Giles == Sir Gyles Goosecappe, Knight. 4°. 1606. Ed. H. Bullen, Old Plays III. 

Spenser == Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. Ed. A. Morris. 1879. 

Tiberius == The Tragedy of Tiberius (1607). Malone Society Reprints. 1914. 

Tyler == Tom Tyler and His Wife. 4°. 1661. Malone Society Reprints. 

Weakest == The Weakest goes to the Wall. 4°. 1600, Ed.W. W.Greg. Malone 
Society Reprints. 1913. 

Wealth == The Interlude of Health and Wealth. 4°. 1557 (?). Ed. W. W. Greg. 
Malone Society. 1907. 

Webster == John Webster. Works, ed. Dyce. 1857. 

Wily Beguiled. 4° 1606. Ed. W. W. Greg. Malone Society Reprints, 1913. 

Wit == The Wit of a Woman. 4°. 1604. Ed. W. W.Greg. Malone Society 
Reprints. 1913. 

Woodward, Mary == John Woodward, The Life and Tragedy of the Royal Lady Mary, 


Queen of Scots. Diss. Berlin 1912. 


Wounds of Civil War = The Wounds of Civil War. By T. Lodge. 4°. 1594, Ed.1.D, Wilson. 
Malone Society Reprints. 1910, 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. Unintelligible Passages in Shakespeare 


Unsophisticated readers of Shakespeare’s plays are so deeply impressed 
by the weighty matter, so rapidly carried away by the current of events pre- 
sented, and intoxicated to such an extent by the music of the verse, that they 
rarely have judgment enough left to notice unsatisfactory details of speech. 
They jump whole passages in the same way as a lover who devours the 
contents of a letter from his sweetheart overlooks deficiencies of expression 
and style. It is only in hours of quiet enjoyment of the poet that his in- 
equalities give pause to the attentive reader. It is then that he is shocked 
to find what impossible lines he has been made to swallow. 

A lover is changed by his passion into an orthography (Ado I, 3, 21); 
Hero is married every day to-morrow (ibid. III, 1, 101); courtiers are mere 
fathers of their garments (All’s I, 2,62), and wear themselves in the cap of the 
time (ibid. I, 1, 54); Antony, the Roman general, rides an avm-gaunt steed 
(Ant. I, 5, 48), is charmed by the zzvzszble perfumes of Cleopatra on the river 
Cydnus (ibid. II, 2,217); Coriolanus suggests that the parasite’s silk should be 
made an overture for the war (Cor.I, 9, 46), he sees in the mob @ bosom multi- 
phed (ibid. Ill,1, 131) and woolen vassals (ibid. II, 2,9); old A®geon is sorry 
that his reprieve means nothing more than the procrastination of a “Ufeless 
end (Errors I, 1,159); Adriana scolds her sister for her /fool-begged patience 
(ibid. II, 1, 41) and expects, in case of disloyalty, to have the name of hus- 
band hurled in her face (ibid. Il, 2, 137); in “Hamlet” we hear of a great 
many things that our philosophy never dreamt of, such as disasters in the sun 
(I, 1,118), actors who for the law of writ and the liberty are the only men 
(ibid. Il, 2,420), gyves converted into graces (ibid. IV, 7,21), peace standing as a 
comma between two realms (ibid. V, 2,42); Falstaff has no other ¢zurzes in his 
pockets than tavern reckonings, and such like things (H, A III, 3, 182), and 
Prince Hal after ascending the throne is sick of his foo/-born jests (H, BV, 5, 59); 
Holofernes the schoolmaster enlarges our knowledge by telling us that the 
hound imitates his master, the ape his keeper, the horse his rider (Love’s 
Labour’s Lost IV, 2,128); Biron reveals another natural phenomenon, a lady that 
is not corporal (IV, 3,85); a love poem is a huge translation of hypocrisy (V, 2,51), 
and the lady Rosalind is going to treat her lover Pertiaunt-like (V, 2, 67). 
Angelo wants to see Claudio killed for a mame (Measure for Measure I, 2, 17 3), 
while some run from breaks of ice and answer none (ibid. II, 1,39); Desdemona 
elopes at an odd-even hour of the night (OthelloI,1,124) and turns out to be 
an unhandsome warrior in her married life (ibid. III, 4,151), etc. ete. 
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The threading together of these absurdities is, I feel it, a piece of ir- 
reverence, but nothing short of burlesque will do, if the general reader is to 
be impressed with the fact that hundreds of passages in the text of Shake- 
speare present a mixture of the sublime and the ludicrous such as is unparal- 
leled in the world’s literature. Is it not as if some lines had been written by 
an inspired genius, and the next by a drivelling idiot? Taking it for granted 
that Shakespeare wrote these lines, we are face to face with a mental phe- 
nomenon compared with which all the wonders of mesmerism and thought- 
transference are as nothing in weird strangeness. 

It is anything but superfluous to press this point of unintelligibility or 
darkness in Shakespeare. There are, to judge from commentators’ notes and 
dictionaries, a great number of specialists to whom, with the exception of a 
few generally acknowledged cruces, Shakespeare’s plays are perfectly plain. 

This alleged perspicuity of the Shakespearean text is contradicted by 
every act of every one of the 37 plays. The plainest of them, such as “Julius 
Caesar” or “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” are not free from puzzles, and the 
more difficult ones, such as “All’s Well that Ends Well,” or “Macbeth” bristle 
with passages that make no satisfactory sense. Now what, in Shakespeare, 
makes sense, and what does not, is far from being a matter of personal opinion | 
like taste or other elusive and controversial ideas about which people have 
agreed to differ. 

A metaphor not perfectly visualized might pass for sense in Manoees or. 
Massinger, but may safely be rejected as bad sense in Shakespeare; an in- 
appropriate adjective has no vazson d’étre in Shakespeare, considering his care- 
ful choice of words; a flat sentence is an abomination which we refuse to 
accept as Shakespeare’s. 

Applying these tests we come to the conclusion that it is not “a residue 
of about 35 to 40 passages which have defied all attempts to cure their im- 
mortal nonsense” (Ingleby), but hundreds upon hundreds of lines that have 
not yet revealed their meaning. 

There are, of course, different degrees of unintelligibility. Some passages 
are absolute nonsense, such as Tim.I,1,45-50: 


Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hugge | With amplest enter- 
tainment: my free drift | Halts not particularly, but moves itself | In a wide 
Sea of wax, no levell’d malice | Infects one comma tn the course I hold; | But 
flies an Eagle fight, bold and forth on, | Leaving no Tract behind. 


Others are only meaningless, such as Cor.I,9, 46: 
Let him be made an overture for the wars! 


Others, again, are merely vague. But, weighed with the troy weight of Shake- 
speare’s usual style, they are found wanting, unintelligible, imperfect at the 
very least. Now, what is the attitude of the intelligent reader towards these 
dark spots in the general splendour of Shakespeare’s diction? 

There are people who actually take the admittedly hard bits to be part 
and parcel of Shakespeare’s art. They hold that Shakespeare, in places, chose 
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to be deliberately obscure for the sake of certain effects. This proposition is 
certainly untenable. Lucidity, even transparency is a chief characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s diction. We know what the so-called “obscure style” is; Skald 
and Troubadour poetry offer many specimens of it. None of the traits of the 
stil’ oscuro is met with in Shakespeare. 

Another much more warranted opinion tries to account for the Shake- 
spearean cruces by the fact that Shakespeare’s words had meanings and associa- 
tions which are missed by the modern reader. This is perfectly true, and a 
great many attempts at emendation would have been spared us if the critics 
had first made it their business to ascertain the meaning of the objectionable 
words from their use in the English of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. Theobald’s substitutions of scotch for scorch in “Macbeth,” /et e’en 
for beteem in “Hamlet,” ensnare for secure in “Lear” are cases in point. Even 
now that we have got that almost infallible guide, the New English Dictionary, 
to warn hasty critics from falling into traps of that sort gratuitous emendations 
will occur. 

But making all possible allowance for our imperfect knowledge of Tudor 
meanings and associations there still remains a large balance of passages the 
obscurity of which cannot be accounted for on these lines. 


§ 2. Classification of Unintelligible Passages 


I. Words that have not been found anywhere else, and that convey no 
meaning whatever. 


Type: Ullorxa (Tim. 111, 4,112) 


concupy (Troil. V, 2,177). indivible (ibid. II, 2,418). 
conspectuities (Cor. II, 1,70). inexecrable (Merch. IV, 1, 128). 
contenning (ibid.I, 3, 46). irregulous (Cymb.IV, 2, 315). 
curselary (H, V, 2,77). pajock (Hml. II, 2, 300). 
enshield (Meas. II, 4, 80). Pertaunt (LLL. V, 2,67). 
exufflicate (Oth. II, 3, 182). ribaudred (Ant.II, 10, 10). 
fustilarian (H,B II, 1,66). seedness (Meas.I, 4, 42). 
impeticos (Tw. II, 3, 27). Thisne (Mids. I, 2, 55). 
implorators (Hml.I, 3, 129). unsisting (Meas. IV, 2, 92). 


II. Misfits, i.e. words the known meaning of which does not fit the context. 
Type: now 1s he turned orthography (Ado Il, 3,21) 


Commentators of former generations were apt to make the mistake of 
reading into Shakespeare’s words the meanings they had in the commentators’ 
times. Generally speaking, this faulty criticism is avoided in our own days. 
The New English Dictionary has trained scholars to look at every Shake- 
spearean word from an historical point of view, and a great many passages 
of this class that were puzzles to former critics are plain to readers of to-day. 
The New English Dictionary makes it easy enough to ascertain the exact 
meanings a word had in Tudor times. But the study of English word-mean- 
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ings is of recent date, and even the New English Dictionary is not, cannot in 
the nature of things be exhaustive and all-comprehensive. 

Additional research on these particular lines is greatly wanted and is 
sure to lead to new interpretations. Calculating roughly, there should be about 
800 Misfits in the Shakespearean text. 


III. Passages unintelligible as a whole, although every word taken by itself is 
intelligible. 

Type: Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, | To his own scandal (Ami. 
I, 4, 36-38). 

It is this class of puzzles that has exercised critics and commentators 
most—we have a maximum of discussion with a minimum of results. The 
difficulty consists in finding the keyword, i. e. the word that has another than 
the usual meaning, or is a misprint. 

These cruces are not quite so numerous as the Misfits, but not nearly so 
negligible a quantity as the silence of commentators might lead one to believe. 
I should take them to number about 400—rather more than less. 


§3. What Authority has the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays? 


Did Shakespeare write the unintelligible lines as they stand? What 
authority have we for such an assumption? 

The name of William Shakespeare on the title-page of our editions 1s 
not, as in the case of other books, documentary evidence that he did write 
everything contained in our volume, much less that he wrote it as it stands. 
When we have the “Barrack Room Ballads” before us with the name of 
Rudyard Kipling as the author on the title page, we are perfectly safe to 
assume that Mr. Kipling handed over the poems to his publishers, that he 
went through the proof-sheets, and saw to it that no serious misprints were 
left. The names of the author and the publishers guarantee that. It is ab- 
solutely different in the case of Shakespeare’s works. Apart from the poems 
“Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece”, which Shakespeare prob- 
ably gave to the printers in his own hand and probably saw through the press 
himself, there is no evidence to show that the poet had anything to do with 
the impression of the Quartos. Mr. A. W. Pollard made out a very strong 
case for his theory, viz. that of “bad” and “good” Quartos in “Shakespeare’s 
Folios and Quartos” (1909), and again in “Shakespeare’s Fight with the 
Pirates and the Problems of the Transmission of his Text” (2d ed. 1920). 
Mr. Pollard takes the charitable view that of the 19 Quartos 14 were authorized 
editions bought from Shakespeare’s companies at different times. Mr. Pollard’s 
arguments carry conviction with them, but they do not prove that Shakespeare 
went through the manuscripts of his plays before handing them over to the 
publishers, much less that he saw them through the press. In fact, the many 
misprints, even in the “good” Quartos, bar such an assumption. 

As to the plays which were published for the first time seven years after 
Shakespeare’s death, the editors of the first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
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Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, the First Folio (1623), allege, it is true, 
that it was “published according to the true original copies,” but this does 
not justify us in assuming that all the copies were written in Shakespeare’s 
own hand, and, admitting this to have been so, there is nothing to prove that 
the editors, Shakespeare’s former colleagues Heminge and Condell, read these 
copies with unerring correctness, or were painstaking enough conscientiously 
to compare the proof-sheets with the original manuscripts. The First Folio: 
is full of glaring misprints. This every reader of Shakespeare’s plays faith- 
fully reprinted from the First Folio, such as they are published by Furness 
in his Variorum Edition, can see for himself. We may then safely conclude 
from this that the text such as it 1s presented to us by our editions has not 
Shakespeare’s authority for it in the sense that the “Barrack Room Ballads” 
have Mr. Kipling’s. If, then, a run of words in “Lear” or “Othello” yield no 
sense, it is anything but arbitrary to say that that passage, as it stands, was 
not written by Shakespeare. He wrote sense, and the printer, by misreading 
the difficult script, turned out nonsense. So much is certain: Shakespeare did 
not write such gibberish as the lines quoted above. 


§4. Textual Criticism 


The question now is: Have we any means of finding out what Shake- 
speare did write? 

The art by which scholars have been trying to accomplish this is called 
Textual Criticism. This was, in fact, practised by the printers or correctors 
of the subsequent Folio Editions (1632,1664, 1685), although they would 
have been as much surprised to learn what they were doing, as was Moliére’s 
bourgeots-gentilhomme when he learned that he spoke prose. When they put 
judiciously JMdtlan where they found MM//anie (Tempest I, 2, 109), dest where 
they found /as¢ (ibid. I, 2, 451;IV, 1, 169), vavtty where they found rariety 
(ibid. II, 1, 58), vez where they found raze (ibid. IV, 1, 52), they unconsciously 
practised textual criticism. 


§5. “Commonsense” Criticism 


Men of letters like Rowe (1673-1718) and Pope (1688-1744), who tried 
to do away not only with such palpable mistakes, but with the more difficult 
readings, knew well enough that textual criticism had, in the hands ot 
classical scholars, become a method, almost an instrument of precision, in 
dealing with manuscripts and old printed texts, but they had neither the 
training nor the time to apply the experience gained by the scholarly editors 
of Greek and Latin authors to Shakespeare’s works. Their attitude towards 
a palpably wrong reading was—“What word is required by the sense of 
the whole passage, by the context?” Whenever a word suggested itself that 
fitted into the metrical line and, on the other hand, did not seem too far 
removed from the actual reading, they were satisfied they had found the 
original word as Shakespeare had penned it. To this commonsense attitude 
which, needless to say, was fertile in no end of arbitrary alterations and gross 
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blunders, we owe some final “emendations.” Thus, for instance, in Prospero’s 
words addressed to Ferdinand: 


Then, as my guest, and thine own acquisition | Worthily purchased, take 
my daughter (Tempest IV, 1, 13). 

Rowe happily corrected guest into gift, and this reading has been un- 
animously adopted by critics and editors. 

Another happy find of Rowe’s corrected the line 


I seek not to wax great by other's warning (H,BIV, 10, 22). 


The reading waning has found its way into all editions. 

Quite a number of ingenious corrections stand to the credit of Pope, 
as e. g. throes instead of ¢hrowes (Tempest Il, 1, 232), /eave instead of love 
(Gentlemen I, 1, 65). 

This “commonsense criticism” remained in vogue during the whole of 
the 18th and roth centuries. Not even Theobald (1688-1744), “the Porson 
of Shakespearean textual criticism,” with all his scholarship and acumen, tried 
to co-ordinate his manifold finds, or to arrive at critical generalizations and 
rules. The yeoman’s service done by English and American students of 
Shakespeare is enormous and beyond praise. If we are able to understand 
Shakespeare at all, it is due to men like Hanmer (1677-1744), Warburton 
(1682-1759), Johnson (1709-1784), Capell (1713-1781), Steevens (1736-1800), 
Farmer (1735-1797), Malone (1741-1812), Singer (17831-858), Dyce (1798 
-1869), Collier (1789-1883), Elze (1821-1889), Clarke and W. A. Wright— 
the “Cambridge Editors”——and others. But all of them stuck, on the whole, 
to the old attitude of ingenious guess work. 


§ 6. Attempts at Method 


So far as I can see, Sidney Walker (1795-1846) was the first to co- 
ordinate detached experiences, and to apply the methods practised by clas- 
sical editors to the study of Shakespeare. His “Critical Examinations on the 
Text of Shakespeare” (1860) is anything but systematic, but there is a de- 
termined attempt at classification, there is the dawn of principles, of method. 
Strangely enough, Walker’s conjectures were accepted, his generalizations 
passed by with neglect. As late as 1900 two Dutch scholars, B. A. P. van Dam 
and C. Stoffel published the first systematic study on the causes of the mis- 
takes in the Shakespearean text (“W. Sh.’s Prosody and Text,” pp.27 1-426). 
The book is full of suggestive information, but the authors seem to have re- 
pelled the readers by their radicalism, and their theories have won but little 
attention from Shakespearean scholars. 

I must emphasize the fact that in both the last named works there is a 
decided attempt, not only at finding the sources of textual blunders, but also 
at grouping and classifying them, that in both studies, as might be expected, 
the similarity of certain letters in the Elizabethan writing is pointed out as 
a source of mistakes. At the same time, this principle is slurred over by the 
Dutch authors in a couple of lines, and Sidney Walker, who succeeded in 
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tracing dozens of errors to letters being confounded (0 and e; d and e; fand 
s; m and w) never went to the trouble of studying the peculiarities of the 
Elizabethan hand. 

During the last two decades English scholars were busy applying their 
intimate knowledge of the Elizabethan hand to the solution of textual riddles. 
Apart from Dr. Henry Bradley’s paper on different passages in Peele, which 
was an important step in this direction, there has been a more comprehensive 
attempt on the part of Mr. J. D. Wilson at solving the Shakespearean puzzles 
on paleographic lines. The introduction to “The Tempest” (The New Shake- 
speare. Cambridge University Press, 1921) contains a valuable, but all too 
short exposition of such critical principles as Mr. Wilson has arrived at in the 
course of his studies (pp. XL-XLII), and his Notes give more than one 
suggestive example of the palzographical method. 


§ 7. An Object Lesson 


An object lesson in critical interpretation, such as I often gave to my 
students, will show in the simplest and most direct way what that method 
consists in. 


Hopeless and helpless doth digeon wend, | But to procrastinate his life- 
less end (Err.I, 1, 159). 


There were some among my students who found this quite intelligible. 
“The end which brings death,” one explained, “is by a poetical licence called 
lifeless.’ Another said, that here /feless has a factitive sense and means 
“killing.” Death does kill, does it not? A third had conscientiously looked 
up the Shakespeare Dictionaries in the university library and had found that 
Alexander Schmidt in his Shakespeare Lexicon says, “perhaps not the end 
brought on by death, but the end of his lifeless state, the end of his death- 
like life’ Yet another, quoting from the commentary of Delius, explained 
that /feless referred more to Azs than to end, i. e. “the merchant considered 
himself dead even before his execution. Shakespeare had meant to say hes 
lifeless life, or the end of his lifeless life’ Others had referred to other editions 
and to German translations and had found no explanation whatever, but felt 
that the passage was not very lucid. When my turn came, I drew their 
attention to the fact that “4fe/ess in our common editions is an arbitrary 
alteration of the original word as found in the Folio. There it is /ueless. 
What does this shape of the word mean? uz is, of course, equivalent to 
modern v, and the word is a compound of “ive plus ss. Live is not the verb, 
but what else? The students replied that “ve is the shape developed from 
the genitive and dative singular when the / stood, in Old English, between 
vowels (/ifes, life), and consequently became v (ives, Hive). As late as the time 
of Shakespeare //e, which derived from the nominative and accusative singular, 
was in use side by side with “ve. Instances abound. 

But did Shakespeare write “/veless end”? 

Suppose he had written something else; what could it possibly be? How 
are you going to set about your guess-work? The students said they must 
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look for a word to suit the sense, and then they launched into a wild sea ot 
conjecture with nothing to guide them but the metre—the word must be a 
trochee. 

Suppose we could trace back the footprints which the compositor made 
in stepping aside from the genuine word? 

Let us try. 

When he set up /ueless he must have had a word before him the letters 
of which, by their similarity to /ueless, misled him to print this. Now which 
letter in the Elizabethan national alphabet looks like /? 

The letter ¢ suggested itself, as a matter of course. We had had a good 
many instances of that kind of confusion before. 


In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedaul (Hgl, 2, 38). 


This nonsensical reading of the Quarto was easy enough to correct; the 
Folio has succedant. 


Tf it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts | Against their father, fool me 
not so much, | To bear tt lamely (Lr. Il, 4, 279). 


This is the reading of the Quartos. The emendation ¢amely is obvious, 
and we should have guessed as much, even if we had not found it in the 
Folio. 

The students remembered Theobald’s indisputable emendation of the pass- 
age in Coriolanus I, 4, 57: 


Sint, kc mend he Thou wast a soldter | Even to Calves wish, not fierce, and 
terrible | Only in strokes, 


where Ca/o’s is the correct reading. 

Well then, / as a mistake for ¢ is an established fact. 

Which letter can be mistaken for wu? 

The z can hardly be distinguished from zw. But that does not help us. 

Besides m, there is another letter which may easily be mistaken for x, 
and this is m. In forming the so-called minim letters, namely m, 2, u (v), w, 
particularly in combinations such as zm, um, tn, un, tu (2v), the writer often 
inadvertently adds or takes off a minim. Thus, in that portion of the play 
“Sir Thomas More” which some scholars attribute to Shakespeare, Dr. W. 
W. Greg and Sir Edw. Maunde Thompson have noticed several such slips. 

Now suppose this x in /ueless to have been misread from m, we get the 
word “meless. 

Does that fit the sense? It does, for it is, together with untimely, Shake- 
speare’s favourite adjective for an unnatural, a violent death. 

Now, a conjecture is, in its mental growth and logical essence, an in- 
ference by analogy or incomplete induction; therefore, the probability of a 
conjecture depends on whether the assumed misreading is an isolated fact, 
or can be proved to have taken place more than once. 

Have the compositors mistaken time for fue, i.e. “fe only in the quoted 
passage? 

I think not. Examine Tit. V, 3, 43-45— 
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A reason mighty, strong, and effectuall; | A pattern, president (i.e. precedent), 
and lively warrant, | For me, most wretched, to performe the ltke. 


You will search in vain in Shakespeare’s vocabulary for another instance 
of /ively in the sense required to suit warrant. Put in “mely instead, and the 
sense is plain. 

Next, there is another thing to consider. If “me looked so much like 
fiue as to be mistaken for it, we have a might to expect the reverse process 
to have occurred now and again, that is, there should be found instances of 
iife misprinted as “me. 

Fortunately for my conjecture, they can be produced. 


And such a Floud of Greatnesse fell on you, | What with our help, what 
with the absent King, | What with the injuries of a wanton time... (H,A V, 
I, 50). | 

All commentators are agreed that “the injuries of a wanton time” are 
the injuries inflicted on the realm by Richard’s licentiousness. But why should 
the poet allude to his misdoings in this dark fashion? Zzmwe, 1. e. “fe is most 
probably what Shakespeare wrote. 


Nor do I now make mone to be abridged | From such a noble rate; but 
my cheefe care | Is to come fairely off from the great debts | Wherein my time 
something to prodigall | Hath left me gaged (Mexch. I, 1, 129). 


Again /:we is the obvious reading. 
Of course, the objection will be raised that this is strengthening one con- 
jecture by another. Fortunately documentary evidence is not wanting. 


Chide him for faults, and doe tt reverently, | When you perceive his blood 
inclined to mirth; | But, being moodie, give him time and scope... (H,B IV, 
4, 39). 

This is the reading of the Quarto, which makes no sense. By a stroke 
of luck the Folio has the right version, “ze. Now, what actually happened 
in this case, may have, and, I am certain has, happened in the other pas- 
sages. 1) 


§ 8. Another Object Lesson 


A second object-lesson which was intended to bring home to my students 
that, in dealing with textual puzzles, the slightest detail was of importance as 
a clue to the genuine reading, started from the passage in “Love’s Labour’s 
Tose Vv, 2,075 


So pertaunt like would I oresway his state, | That he shold be my foole, 
and I his fate. 


1) In the Chester Plays 333, 52 the MSS. 2, W, hk read be tyme; the other texts have 
the correct reading belyue. 

In “The Return from Parnassus” 305 the printed texts have dfe which yields no 
sense. The MS. has Zine. 
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The students ransacked Old French for a meaning of ‘ant that might 
somehow fit our passage—in vain. Middle English was no use. The remarks 
of commentators were rejected, and so were the many conjectures: pedant-like 
(Theobald); portent-like (Warburton); pageant-like (Capell); scoffingly (Douce); 
potent-like (Singer); potently (Collier); persaunt-like (Grant-White); per-caunt- 
like (Cambr. Ed.); potentate-like (Bailey). 

Now, jpertaunt is the reading of the Folio, which, in this case, has no 
independent authority, “Love’s Labour’s Lost” having been printed from the 
Quarto. Now the Quarto reads jperttaunt ke. Is there any meaning to be 
attached to the double ¢#? As the word stands it yields no more sense with 
a double ¢ than with one. But suppose we apply what we have learned in 
our first lesson and read / instead of ¢? That does not help us, for perlaunt 
is no word at all. But suppose the first of the two /s was a ¢ and the second 
an 7? Is there anything in fertlaunt-like? I think there is. 

I conjecture ertlot-like, 1. e. like the famous Pertelot in Chaucer’s Vun’s 
Priest's Tale who is Chanticleer’s, the cock’s, favourite hen and tyrannizes 
over him, so that he cannot call his soul his own. /ertelot (or Partlett) is 
mentioned twice in Shakespeare—H,A III, 3,60; Wint. II, 3, 75. 

But what about the wz? It is not difficult to account for that. When 
the first blunder had been made either by the copyist or by the printer which 
turned ¢/ into ¢# the corrector who was at a loss what to make of perttat put 
in an # taking it for some French word connected with sanz. 

Should Pertlo¢ be the genuine reading, the variant of the Quarto has put 
us on the nght track. It follows from this, as it followed from Ufeless, that 
textual criticism must first establish the readings in the old texts, and then 
apply the test of the old script, in other words, the critic must know what 
the Elizabethan letters looked like. 


§9. An Extreme Case 


Let me carry this method to extremes—in one instance. When Romeo 
(II, 2, 168) is on the point of leaving the garden of the Capulets, Julia calls 
“Romeo!”, and he calls back: “My (eece?” This is the absurd reading of 
Q, and F. Q, has ‘‘Madam’’, a most improbable word, and F, substitutes 
“My sweet,” evidently a mere conjecture. 

Now, what is the genuine reading? Bearing in mind that & is often 
misread for 2, rv for e, and ¢ for c, we arrive at herte, i.e. heart, a term of 
endearment common at the time. 

Of course, the reader will refuse to accept this suggestion. It is sure 
to look absurd, wanton, arbitrary. The two readings have prima facie so little 
in common! To this I can only reply that the English alphabet of to-day is 
not what it was in the time of Shakespeare, and that to understand how the 
printers could possibly mistake erte for neece, one must know what the letters 
e, h, n, r, ¢ looked like. If as textual critics we start from the present state 
of writing, we are sure to come to wrong conclusions, plausible as they may 
look. Let me illustrate this by the analogy of the comparative study of 


languages. If you tell an outsider that Greek dazzo and English come, Latin 
nix and English snow are cognate words, which, some four thousand years 
ago, were actually the same words, his commonsense will feel outraged, and 
he will refuse to be taken in by such hanky-panky etymology. And yet com- 
parative grammar has identified those words beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
If the reader will have the patience to familiarize himself with the Elizabethan 
hand and the sources of mistakes in the Elizabethan texts the misreading of 
neece for heart will cease to be absurd.') 


§ 10. Accumulation of Misprints 


Fortunately for textual criticism, some uncorrected copies of Elizabethan 
texts, such as they came from the printers’ hands, have been preserved, and 
as these were subsequently put mght by the correctors, we are in a position 
to see what incredible abysses yawn between what the author wrote and the 
compositor set up, showing at the same time what a minute methodical study 
of the Elizabethan writing can do for the restoration of the original readings. 

The first two lines of Edgar’s song in Lear III, 4,126, in some old copies, 
run like this: 


swithald footed thrice the olde | anelthu night Moore and her nine fold. 


This, as it stands, is, of course, sheer nonsense. Now, can one imagine 
a “commonsense” critic, even a genius like Theobald, restoring the true read- 
ing of this? It is hardly thinkable. But method might accomplish it. We know, 

(1) That a means he; 

(2) That is often misread for m, / for ¢, which would give the rational 
word met; 

(3) chu would automatically fall into place as the definite article, she. 

The rest would make no great difficulties. The true reading as revealed 
in the corrected copies is “S. Withold footed thrice the old (wold), a (i. e. he) 
met the Night-Mare, and her nine fole.” 

But there is another lesson to be learned from this instance. Suppose 
the reading “anelthu night Moore” had not been corrected in the subsequent 
editions and a critic had hit on the emendation “he met the night-mare” he 
would be laughed to scorn by “conscientious objectors” for assuming that 
such an accumulation of errors could have happened within the compass of 
a few words. And yet this is exactly what did happen. 

A good many obscure words and passages in the Shakespearean text would 
have to remain puzzles for ever unless we bear in mind that accumulation of 
errors is an indisputable fact. 


*) As it happens there is a passage in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” where eere, in all likelihood, is a 
misprint for meece, i.e. niece, 

Olivia. What is he at the gate? 

Sir Toby. A gentleman, 

Olivia. What gentleman? 

Sir Toby. Tis a gentleman heere. A plague o’ these pickle herring (I, 5, 128). 
Here has no business in this connection, Gould rightly suggests meece, 


The well-known U//lorxa puzzle must be approached on this assumption. 


Go, bid all my friends again, | Lucius, Lucullus and Sempronius Ullorxa: 
All (Tim. Ill, 4, 112). 


That there is neither rhythm nor reason in this, all critics are agreed, but 
the suggested emendations convince nobody. 

Read, “Lucius, Luculle, Semprone, e¢ce/(e)ra: all.” 

wz misprinted for e, 7 for ¢ and ¢, o for e, r for 4, x for r are met with 
in other passages. 

The shortening of proper names is nothing out of the common. Cf. Adon 
for Adonis, Capel for Capulet, Cresstd for Cressida, Desdemon for Desdemona. 


§ 11. Arriving at Principles of Criticism 


Let me repeat another object-lesson to show that apart from letters being 
mistaken for one another, other peculiarities of the Elizabethan writing have 
to be borne in mind. Hml. III, 4, 116/18 (F,): 


Queen. Alas, how 1st with you? | That you (do) bend your eye on vacancie 
| And with their corporall ayre do hold discourse? 


Everybody will admit that there is something wrong about this passage, 
and it is not difficult to see that the words “their corporall” are at the bottom 
of the crux. What does /eir refer to? There is not a single noun in the 
whole sentence to which it might be hitched on. And what a glaringly in- 
appropriate adjective corporal is in connection with azr/ No commentator’s 
art can make this palatable, nor does the attempt at finding the true reading 
by applying the principle of letters misread. Fortunately the Quarto edition 
of 1604 gives the solution of the puzzle: there we have ¢h’ incorporall. Evidently 
tncorporal was found by the compositor of the Folio text as two words, zz 
corporal, and he mistook the z for r, thus producing the impossible version 
thetr corporall. 

Another instance. Tit. V, 3, 6-10: 


Let him recetue no sustenance, fetter him, | Till he bé brought vnto the 
Emperous face, | For testimony of her foule proceedings. | And see the Ambush 
of our Friends be strong | If ere the Emperour meanes no good to us. 


The last line as printed in the First Folio is unintelligible. Evidently the 
editors of the Second and Fourth Folios left the passage as they found it; 
they could make nothing of it. The Fourth Folio, by a happy guess, restored 
the proper reading—J fear, and this is borne out by the First Quarto, which 
was published in 1600, that is, 17 years before the First Folio— 

The passage in Troilus V, 2, 120-22: 

Sith yet there 1s a credence in my heart, | An esperance so obstinately strong, | 
That doth invert that test of eyes and ears, | As of those organs had deceptious 
functions, shows a mistake of the same type: shat ¢est, as found in the Folios, 
is evidently wrong for ¢h’attest, as correctly printed in the Quarto. 


We see, then, from these cases that a single word was wrongly torn in two, 


or, to put it differently, that an initial syllable or letter was separated from 
the word to which it belonged and wrongly added to the preceding word. 
The occurrence of such a mistake once being established, critics were in a 
position to apply this principle of textual criticism to other dark passages with 
beautiful results. 


Temp. I, 1, 2: 


For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, | Side-stitches that shall 
pen thy breath up; urchins | Shall for that vast of night, that they may work | 
All exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinch’d | As thick as honeycomb, each pinch 
more stinging | Than bees that made them. 


Editors have left this passage untouched, although it is anything but satis- 
factory. T. White’s emendation, recorded in the Cambridge Edition, has the 
true Shakespearean touch 


. urchins | Shall forth at vast of night, that they may work | All 


exercise on thee. 


Taking this sort of misreading as an established fact, let us try to apply it 
as a key to obscure or suspicious passages that have not been satisfactorily 
explained so far. 


In “Romeo and Juliet” (IV, 4,13) old Capulet, in response to the high- 
spirited banter of his wife, calls her a jealous hood. What is that? The com- 
mentaries and dictionaries tell us that zealous hood means “jealousy,” that 
is, a jealous person (an “abstractum pro concreto”). But such a word is not 
recorded anywhere outside Shakespeare, and for very good reasons. There 
never was such a word, never could be, for the ending -ood never com- 
bines with adjectives in -ouws, and very rarely with other adjectives. Nor 
was it hyphened in the old editions; the hyphen was first introduced by the 
Fourth Folio. A jealous hood really means “a jealous fool.” One will not find 
this meaning of food in the New English Dictionary, it is true, but look up 
hud, and you will find the racy passage from Latimer’s Sermons (ed. Arber 84): 


What, ye brain-sick fools, ye hoddy pecks, ye diddy-polls, ye huds, do ye 
believe him? 

The spelling 4ood is no objection, for the sound x (as in 4002) was sym- 
bolized indiscriminately by xu and oo. 

The following instance will bring home the present point more forcibly. 

In “Winter’s Tale” I, 2,337 the words for sealing are a stumbling block 
in an otherwise smooth passage: 

Pour highness | Will take again your queen as yours at first, | Even for 
your son’s sake; and thereby for sealing | The tnjury of tongues in courts and 
kingdoms | Known and allied to yours. 

The commentators, as far as I can see, have not been able to remove 


the difficulty. I take it that Shakespeare wrote forestalling, which makes the 
line as simple and smooth as the rest. 


§ 12. Misprints must be accounted for by the Handwriting 


But what can have induced the printers to commit such blunders? Eliza- 
bethan printers were not particularly careful or abnormally clever, but 
neither can they have been the unconscionable fools they are made out 
by some critics, or Shakespeare’s allusive and highly specialised vocabulary 
could never have been reproduced as it is in the Folio, and in the other old 
editions. Well, what made them read one word for two, and two words for 
one? Simply the fact that the manuscript before them actually split one word 
into two, and ran two words into one. If one cares to go through some 
Elizabethan Manuscripts in the British Museum, say the Galba C series, one 
will find in Volume XI ¢hat written ¢h-a¢ distinctly separated, defau-lt, redt-er, 
be-cause. On the other hand Galba C IX has thesame (the same), foranze (for 
anie), mostassured (most assured), thathoped (that hoped), and a great many 
other instances. This clerical peculiarity would naturally mislead a compositor 
to read for that where forth at was meant, etc. 

The old editions of Elizabethan and earlier writers are full of such mis- 
takes, and the Shakespeare text is no exception. One will find in the first 
(Caxton’s) edition of Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur”: dohomage instead of do 
homage, Arthurlete instead of Arthur lete, losthys instead of lost hys; in 
Latimer’s “Sermons”: notable instead of not able; in Gascoigne’s “Doomsday”: 
become instead of be common; in Spenser: much z// instead of muchell (1. e. much). 

However, it is time to sum up. We may consider it an established fact 
that in the Shakespearean text words were erroneously torn apart or run to- 
gether, and thus we have found one more Open Sesame to apply to many 
unintelligible words that refuse to give up their contents. 


§ 13. Another Source of Misprints 


What are we to make of the passage in H,B I, 2,196, as it stands in the 
Quarto? 

All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes the 
one not worth a gooseberry. 

It is, of course, line 195 that is troublesome, and the words ¢he one are 
easily found out as the source of the trouble. Turn and twist them as we 
may there is no sense to be got out of them. Again, as in so many other 
cases, the Folio comes to the rescue: its reading ¢em, are is obviously the 
right one. One as a misreading for ave is accounted for by the letter a being 
apt to be confused with 0, and ry with 2; but why did the compositor change 
them into the? 

Readers of Elizabethan texts will remember that almost every page has 
vowels with waving lines over them, instead of a following m or x. Take, for 
instance, Sidney’s Arcadia (Cambridge English Classics). There you have 
canot for cannot, cofort for comfort on page 12, fro for from, the for them on 
page 13, and so on, ad /zbztum. In manuscripts these waving lines were often 
omitted, and the compositor was easily misled into a nonsensical reading 
such as the one in our passage. 
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Line II, 7,86 in the Quarto edition of “King Lear” exhibits a mistake 
of the same origin— 

Edmund, enbridle all the sparks of nature. We cannot imagine this im- 
possible metaphor to have come from Shakespeare’s pen. In fact, the Folio 
has another version, namely enkind/e, and that is most likely what Shakespeare 
wrote. 

What do these instances teach us? That, in the case of an unintelligible 
word, we must try whether an m or m added to the vowel will not solve the 
textual riddle. We shall see later on what an important key we have acquired 
in that way. 

Such generalizations or principles as guides to textual criticism are not 
numerous, their application, therefore, not very difficult. 


§14. Mode of Proceeding 


My mode of proceeding in dealing with every principle is dictated by 
the method of inductive reasoning. For instance. In treating the similarity 
of / and ¢ as a source of mistakes, I marshal first the indisputable facts such 
as in the instance of ane/thu instead of a met the quoted from “Lear” (Group A). 

All the misreadings in the pirated Quartos, viz. “Romeo and Juliet” ' 
(1597), “Henry V” (1600), “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (1602), “Hamlet” ~ 
(1603), which are corrected in the authorized editions, I consider as indis- 
putable facts, or so many pieces of evidence of certain individual letters or 
groups of manuscript letters having been misread. Whether it was the scribe 
who misread the original, or the compositor who misread the copy, it is im- 
possible to decide. For our purpose it is enough to know that such and such 
manuscript characters were misread. When, for instance, the pirated Quarto 
of “Romeo and Juliet” reads, From civil brotls broke into enmity (Prologue 3), 
he certainly set up a gross mistake, as the context shows; and the authorized 
“good” Second Quarto, with its version of mutiny, i.e. civil war, restores 
the sense of the line. As there is every evidence for assuming that the 
“sood” Quarto was printed from manuscript, we are safe in the further 
assumption that mufimy was not an ingenious emendation, but the original 
reading. It follows, then, that either the copyist or the compositor misread 
mutiny for enmity—a very instructive mistake, which would be puzzling un- 
less we had recourse-to the Elizabethan characters. I take it the original 
had mutinie. If we transcribe this into the Elizabethan national hand, the 
misreading is easily accounted for. A group of minim letters is apt to be 
misread by any average man, and ¢ in its truncated shape, is apt to be mis- 
taken for the limb of a minim letter. 

The pirated Quarto of “Henry V” has a good many mistakes which are 
corrected by the readings of the Folio, and the Folio was certainly printed 
from manuscript. Cf. spranes for sprayes (IU,5,2); appeandre for apprendre 
(II, 4,14); Jac for faz (ibid.). But the “good” Quartos are anything but 
faultless; in other words, the scribes of the copies from which they were 
printed, or the compositors, were human. The “good” Quartos are some- 
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. times at fault where the “bad” ones have the true reading. These variants 


I also consider as documentary evidence. 

These four pirated Quartos and divergent copies of “King Lear” supply 
scant material for documentary evidence. Fortunately there are a good many 
other texts dating from Elizabethan and Jacobean times the first editions of 
which were undoubtedly printed from manuscript, and the mistakes of which 
are either corrected in lists of Errata, or in subsequent editions by the care 
of the authors. Such texts are e.g. Gascoigne’s Poems, and Spenser’s “Fairy 
Queen.” Other texts may be corrected from contemporaneous manuscripts, 
such as Spenser’s “View of the State of Ireland,” and Phineas Fletcher’s 
“Sicelides.” 4) 

The Tudor manuscripts of the Chester Whitsuntide Plays (Early English 
Text Society. Extra Series 62,115) also contain a good many errors that 
may be considered as evidence in the sense of this investigation. 

Next come generally received emendations by eminent critics (Group B). 

In the third place I offer my own suggestions (Group C). 


§15. Isolating the Problem 


Textual criticism is a complicated affair. A good many things have to 
be considered, before the critic is able to form a definite opinion. When 
dealing with verbal problems in the text of Shakespeare, apart from the 
general rules and forms of criticism, particular questions have to be taken 
into account—the theory of shorthand, the hypothesis of the text having been 
dictated to the Elizabethan printers, and others. 

I have, for my present purpose, carefully avoided these puzzles. I have 
thought it necessary to isolate my problem (as scientists often do), and to 
proceed on the supposition that what the printers of the Quartos and of those 
Folio plays of which no authorized editions had been printed had before 
them, were transcripts not far removed from the manuscripts written by Shake- 
speare himself. How these transcripts came into the possession of the pub- 
lishers of the Quartos and of the Editors of the First Folio, does not enter 
into the present research. 


§16. Errors from a “Foul Case” 


Elizabethan and Jacobean first editions show such glaring misprints that 
the mind refuses to believe in the compositors having misread absolute non- 
sense into the simplest words. Just go through the lists of “irregular” read- 
ings prefixed to the Malone Society’s excellent “Reprints,” and you will be 
surprised at the sort of errors that were committed by compositors. You will 
find caa for can (Wealth 383), thzag for thing (ibid. 675), aot for not (ibid. 757), 
Kiag for King (Clyomon 1942), Ar for Or (Selimus 834), Zraynovant for 
Troynovant (Locrine 2087), fageitve for fugitive (Wealth 76), sach for such 


1) Cf. W. W. Greg, Massinger’s Autograph Corrections in “The Duke of Milan.” 1623. 
More Massinger Corrections. Reprinted by the Oxford University Press from the Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society. 1923. 1924. 
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(ibid. 609), etc. Naturally, one would be inclined to attribute these slips to 
some shortcoming in the mechanical process or in the apparatus of setting 
rather than to the failing of the compositor’s brain. In fact, William Blades, 
fifty years ago, tried to make the arrangement of the Elizabethan Compositors 
Case responsible for errors of this sort. “A case,” says Blades in his booklet 
on “Shakespeare and Typography” (1872), “is a shallow wooden drawer, 
divided into numerous square receptacles called ‘boxes,’ and into each box 
is put one sort of letter only, say all a’s, or 6’s, or c’s. The compositor works 
with two of these cases slanting up in front of him, and, when from a shake, 
a slip, or any other accident, the letters become misplaced, the result is 
technically known as ‘a foul case.’ A further result is, that the fingers of the 
workman, although going to the proper box, will often pick up a wrong letter, 
he being entirely unconscious the while of the fact... 

“Suppose a compositor at work ‘distributing;’ the upper and lower cases, 
one above the other, slant at a considerable angle towards him, and as the 
types fall quickly from his fingers they form conical heaps in their respective 
boxes, spreading out in a manner very similar to the sand in the lower half 
of an hour-glass. Now, if the compositor allows his case to become too full, 
the top-most letters in each box will certainly slide down into the box below, 
and occasionally, though rarely, into one of the side boxes. When such letters 
escape notice, they necessarily cause erroneous spelling, and sometimes entirely 
change the whole meaning of a sentence.” 

Applying this explanation to the actual misreadings in Elizabethan writers 
and looking at the diagram taken from Moxon’s “Mechanick Exercises” (168 3), 
we might account for 6 instead of /, d instead of x, o instead of a, g instead 
of g. But there the matter ends. None of the ridiculous mistakes mentioned 
above can be explained by a “foul case,” nor can the most frequent con- 
fusions met with in Shakespeare’s time. 


Restoring Shakespeare 2 


CHAPTER II 
THE ELIZABETHAN HANDWRITING!) 


$17. The Native Hand (Secretary Hand) 


Of the two kinds of handwriting which, from the time after the Norman 
Conquest, had developed from the Caroline Minuscule and were used in Eng- 
land down to the end of the fifteenth century, the Book (or Text) Hand, that 
is, the script reserved for literary purposes, disappeared after the introduction 
of the printing press. What remained was the current hand used for ad- 
ministrative, legal, and business purposes, including private letters. This hand 
had, in the fifteenth century, submitted to the new fashion of angular instead 
of rounded stems, in other words, it became, like all the Latin hands of the 
time, Gothic (so called). 

By a process the stages of which have yet to be accounted for?) this 
became in the sixteenth century the English national script called Secretary 
Hand. The bulk of English manuscripts that have come down to us from 
that time, legal documents, official papers, private letters, and a good deal of 
literary composition is in this script. John Baildon who, in 1571, published 
“©A book containing divers sorts of hands’’ has a specimen of this script which 
is an ideal model, such as is very rarely met with in Elizabethan manuscripts. 
The actual hands are all of them varieties of the Secretary type. The dif- 
ference is produced by slight variations in angularity, by floreation, and by 
the various degrees of currency. 

Facsimile Nr. 1 (Letter of Richard Quiney) is a good example of all the 
three factors. In line 1 we see the Z enlarged by three otiose strokes to the 
left, and all the double /’s have the cross dash which is absolutely superfluous, 
and must be looked upon as a mere flourish taken over from the 15th cen- 
tury. The spur in the first limb of the 6 (line 1) is of the same sort; the 
other 6’s are rounded. 


1) This subject is still awaiting investigation by an expert. Sir Edw. Maunde Thomp- 
son’s sketch in ‘‘Shakespeare’s England” (I, 284-310) is intended for the general reader, and 
does not, therefore, give any details. A continuation of the work ‘English Court Hand” by 
Charles Johnson, M.A. and Hilary Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A. (Oxford Clarendon Press 1915) 
is a desideratum. The present account does not pretend to be a contribution towards English 
palzeography, but to give a mere outline of the Elizabethan script, such as is absolutely neces- 
sary to the exposition of my method in dealing with the text of Shakespeare’s works. 

*) The problem is dealt with by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson in ‘English Current Writing 
and Early Printing.’? A Paper read before the Bibliographical Society, Febr. 15, 1915 London: 
Reprinted by Blades, East & Blades, from the Society’s Transactions, 1916, and in ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Handwritings. A Preliminary Sketch.” London 1922. 
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The chief factor in giving individual colour and distinction to handwriting, 
the degree of currency, means the use of “ties” between the letters of a word. 
In our specimen the currency is not carried very far, a good many letters 
being left unconnected with each other. But there are the ties between a and ¢ 
in yeat ¢ (|. 3), w and e in owe (I. 5), Z and o in London (1.5), Z and o 
in Lorde (|. 8) and others. Facsimile No. II (Letter of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
second half) shows the native hand in a high degree of currency. 


§18. The Italian Hand 


By the middle of the fifteenth century a new style of hand-writing had 
come into vogue in Italy. “Since the twelfth century, handwriting in Italy, 
as in all western countries had much deteriorated. Seeking for the most 
beautiful model of writing in which to embody the texts of the exquisite 
manuscripts which they produced for their wealthy patrons, the skilled scribes | 
of Italy in the fifteenth century found it in the fine script of Italian codices 
of the early twelfth century. On this basis the Italian humanists formed that 
simple and noble lettering which is conspicuous in so many of the master- 
pieces of the calligraphy of the renaissance, and which was soon to be the 
source of the Roman type of the early presses. Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of this new literary hand, there was evolved in Italy a class of cursive 
handwriting suited to the requirements of daily life, but of a refined and 
stately character. ... It was this newly modelled Italian cursive handwriting 
which was destined to revolutionize the handwritings of other countries, and 
notably the handwriting of Shakespeare’s England.”+) Facsimile No. IV (Letter 
of Roger Owen) is in the Roman hand throughout. 


§19. The Mixed Hand 


When we come to Specimen No. V (Ben Jonson’s “Masque of Queens”) 
the variety of shapes is no longer restricted to the e as in Peele’s Letter to 
Lord Burghleigh (Shakespeare’s England, p. 291), but extends to a, %, and 7. 
In fact, we have before us neither the Secretary nor the Italian hand, but a 
mixed script, not by any chance an invention of Ben Jonson’s, for it is met 
with in many manuscripts of the time. The letters are not mixed in the 
same proportion nor have they the calligraphic regularity of Ben Jonson’s 
model piece, but the style, the principle is essentially the same. Facsimile 
No, II (Letter of Lord R. Leicester) exhibits an admixture of Roman letters 
(a, f, m, w). 

There is something suggestive and significant in the fact that the Eliza- 
bethan writers used a script which was the result of the Italian Renascence 
being grafted on the native English stock, for this characteristic marks the 
essence of Elizabethan literature. In subject matter, in form, in style, and 
first of all, in spirit, the masterpieces of that period exhibit this happy fusion 
which meant a rejuvenation of the world of mind. 


*) Sir Edw. Maunde Thompson, im “Shakespeare’s England” I, 284, 285. 
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§20. Variety on Principle 


What strikes us moderns as inconsistency, perhaps as incongruousness, 
was not considered as such by the Elizabethans. Uniformity was shunned, 
variety commended as a grace of style. In spelling, in declension and con- 
jugation, in the structure of sentences, in word-formation we notice a deliberate 
preference for variation. 

Thus Burghleigh writes kuolledge and knollidg, wisdom and wisedom on 
the same page, Roger Owen deceeve and deceive, etc. Shakespeare intentionally 
varies the accent in the same line. 


Vet now farewell, and farewell life with thee (H,B Il, 2, 356). 


He has caught and catched in the same sentence (Cor.I, 3,66-68). Lines like 
the following are absolute proofs that Elizabethan writers introduced variety 
as an adornment: 


And only joyeth when her eyne meet with her lover eyes (Brooke, Romeus, 2 38). 
Needs me then hope, or doth me need misdread? (Hall, Virgidemiarium: His 
Defiance to Envy, verse 3). 


If, then, variation was considered a grace of style in grammar, it may be 
assumed to have been no mere carelessness to use letters of different script 
in the same letter or composition. The mixed hand was probably the fashion 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 


§ 21. Shakespeare wrote a Mixed Hand 


Shakespeare’s signatures (Specimen No. VII) are direct proof of his having 
had no objection to the Mixed Hand. The analysis in the next chapter of the 
misprints in Shakespeare’s plays strengthens this assumption. 

The native a@ as seen in Quiney’s letter could not conceivably have been 
mistaken for 0, nor can we imagine the Italian close a to have misled the 
compositors to print an z in its stead. 

That 4 was printed where the author had written an % may be considered 
as absolutely certain. But a 4, whichever of its individual varieties we pick 
out, could never have been confused with the native 4 such as we see in the 
specimen from “Sir Thomas More” (Specimen No. VIII)—in fact, they are (to 
use a drastic colloquialism) as different from each other as chalk from cheese. 

The confusion of ¢ and 7, an established fact, points to the rv with the 
curl, the 7 of the present day; but the frequent confusion.of e and r presup- 
poses the epsilon-shaped »%, as it is uniformly used in Quiney’s letter. 

That the Italian #2 was frequent in the manuscripts from which the 
Quartos and Folios were printed is proved by its having been confused with 6. 
On the other hand, only a native & could have been mistaken, as it often was, 
for ch and Zh. 

Only a Secretary p could have been confused, as it evidently was, with 2, 
but the ligature fr having been mistaken for ~ points to the Italian shape. 


§22. The Elizabethan a 


Neither the native @ as it is seen in Rich. Quiney’s letter nor the 
Roman a could have led compositors to make any of the enumerated blunders 
(§§ 50-55). Of the many varieties of the Elizabethan a only one lent itself to 
such errors, and that is the @ which consists of two slightly curved or even 
perpendicular parallel lines that closely resemble the minims of m and 2. 
Herle (Foreign State Papers, Elizabeth XVI, 13), Sir Roger Williams (Domestic 
State Papers, Elizabeth 215) wrote such a’s; the latter volume on folios 76 
and g2 has them several times. George Carew (Cotton Julius C III folios 68 ff.) 
makes frequent use of this a, and it is common in Cotton Caligula C II fol. 74. 

Still there are indications that the native @ was not absent from the 
manuscripts in the hands of the compositors (or copyists?) to whose care the 
edition of First Folio was committed. 


A gentleman of noble parentage, | Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly 
allied (Rom. UI, 5,181). 


Thus F, Against this Q, has the unintelligible word Zand, and Q, ¢rain’d. 
Editors are rightly agreed that ¢vain’d is the mght reading. In fact, fa, “7, ¢r 
and /« may easily be misread for the native a. Troil. III, 2,25 seems to be a 
case in point. 

Too subtle-potent, and too sharp in sweetness. Thus F. The Q has ¢uned. 

In Oth. I, 1, 266 where F mistook mutuahities for mutab:lities (Qq) a was 
misread as 47. On the other hand, the confusion of a and O seems to point 
to the Roman a with the closing line shortened or broken off at the top. 

In conclusion I will remark that quite a number of word-puzzles_be- 
ginning with a are waiting for their solution on paleographic lines—act 
(Oth. I, 1,62), azm (Tit. V, 3,149), a@d/ (Per. I, 1, 33), angel (Cymb.IV, 2,248; 
Shrew IV, 2,61), another (Cor. III, 1,242; Hml.U,1,29), applause (Oth. I, 3, 293), 
appoint (Wint,I. 2, 326), are (Cymb.I, 4,21; Per.I, 2,74), arm-gaunt (Ant.I, 5,48), 
arms (Compl. 271; JohnIV, 3,47), armed (Err.III, 2,126), as (Cymb.IV, 2, 36). 


§ 23. The Elizabethan 6 


It is not nearly so varied as a, and what varieties there are we recognize at 
once as derived from the normal type. In this “the stem is carried down to 
the base line’and terminates in a point whence the curve proceeds” (Maunde 
Thompson). The variations are produced either in the top of the stem which 
is curved to the nght or even looped, or in the base stroke which shows all 
sorts of shapes from the loop to the minim line. It is this last variety which 
gives it the appearance of an 4. It is found in Foreign State Papers, France V, 
100 (L. Tamson), in Cotton Galba C IX 157, and in Julius C III fols. 68 ff. 
When the top and bottom curves meet close to or in the middle of the stem 
6 looks very much like a & This is met with in John Dee’s handwriting 
(Sloane 3188), and in Julius C III fol. 226. When the top loop is carried 
down to the middle of the stem, and the curve ends in a thin line, 4 closely 
resembles /, particularly in the ligatures d¢ and 40. Caligula DI fol. 176 


aS we ee 


offers instances of this shape. This 6 is also easily to be mistaken for a ¢, as 
in Lansdowne 51 fol. 209. 

Sometimes the stem is lengthened beyond the base line, then breaks off, 
and a bow is added to the middle of it, as in Domestic State Papers, Eliza- 
beth 184 fol. 9. Then 4 is not to be distinguished from a p. When the 
stem is truncated at the top, and the bottom curve is carried round to it, 6 
resembles a v. Sir Francis Walsingham wrote such a 6 (Foreign State Papers, 
Holland XVI fol. 20). 


§ 24. The Elizabethan c¢ 


The native ¢ such as seen in Quiney’s letter is a slightly convex minim 
stroke with a fine horizontal line at the top to link it with the next letter. 
This is the normal type, and is easily confounded with e¢, ry and 4 With 
the link omitted it is like an z Besides this there is the modern shape, a 
half-moon with a curved tag at the top as a link. 

It is noteworthy that the capital letter in its native shape, something like a 
Greek capital Theta, is often met with initially as a small letter. 

When combined with 4 or ¢ the ¢ is made to undergo all sorts of widen- 
ings at the top or bottom. When ¢ takes the shape of an inverted modern ¢ 
the combination of ch may be mistaken for sh. 


§ 25. The Elizabethan d 


Generally speaking, the native d resembles a Greek small Theta, only the 
stem is, in its native form, pointed at the base, and the loop is often carried 
down to, and even beyond, the base line. When the stem is curved, the d 
looks like modern cf. The Italian d is pretty much the same as that of the 
present day. 


§ 26. The Elizabethan e 


This letter is a very Proteus for its multiplicity of forms. These may, 
however, be reduced to three original types. 

(1) The native English e with the loop reversed which resembles the Greek 
Theta. It is the rule in Quiney’s letter and in Shakespeare’s signature No. 2. 
In this shape e is very easily mistaken for d, and, when the loop is formed 
at the same height with the stem, for v. 

(2) In its second principal shape e consists of two curves one above the 
other, thus resembling a Greek Epsilon. In this form e¢ is easily mistaken for », 

(3) In its third shape e consists of a concave curve with a short tag at 
the top, thus closely resembling ¢. Instead of the curve there is sometimes a 
straight line with an upward stroke or a cross-bar at the top. In this shape e 
is easily mistaken for 7 and ¢. 


§ 27. The Elizabethan f 


The substance of the native letter is a shaft extending well below the 
line, and a curved head added at the top and carried round, ending in a 
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cross-bar or (much more frequently) in a curve. Varieties are produced by 
different lengths of the shaft, and (more often) by the shape of the final 
flourish which is sometimes an elaborate bow, sometimes a short tag, some- 
times absent altogether. 

The resemblance of this f to the Elizabethan s comes out also in the 
printed books of the time where / and s are often difficult to discern. The 
confusion between the two letters as a fruitful source of misprints has been 
known to critics from the beginning. But the errors arising from / having 
been misread for s¢ have escaped notice. I am certain, that a good many 
more misreadings of letter combinations with f and s are waiting to be dis- 
covered. 


§ 28. The Elizabethan g 


In its native form the g consists of two stems of which the second is 
carried down beyond the line and finished off with a curve to the left or 
(less frequently) to the nght. Sometimes the second stem ends in a curved 
stroke resembling an inverted scythe blade (E. Maunde Thompson) or in 
a loop. 

When the stem is turned back to the mght, the letter closely resembles 
a y, or even a p. 

A variety of g has the first stem curved like a half-moon so as to meet 
the second stem in the shape of an o. This variety looks very much like a g. 


§ 29. The Elizabethan 2 


Leaving out of account individual tricks of writing, we find three distinct 
types of the native 2. 

(1) It resembles the Roman 4 in consisting of two stems, but differs from 
it in beginning the second stem at the base and carrying it down beyond the 
line. You may see it in Shakespeare’s signature No. 3. 

(2) It starts with a loop at the top, has a notch in the middle of the 
main-stroke, and ends with a sweeping bow dropping below the line. This 
shape is the only one found in Quiney’s letter and in Shakespeare’s signature 
No. 2. In rapid or careless writing this shape is reduced to two bows of un- 
equal size one above the other. 

(3) In its third shape the stem starts with a bow at the top, sweeps down 
to the right and turns round in a curve to the left. 

When the first stem of the Roman % is truncated, it comes very near 
an 2. 

A variety of the second type reduces the second stem to a tag. In this 
shape #4 may be mistaken for 6 or /. 

When this type is combined with ¢ or 4, it often absorbs these letters, or 
at least reduces them to inconspicuous linking lines. Thus 4, in many cases, 
is not to be distinguished from ch or ¢h. 

Of personal idiosyncrasies I mention an # resembling wv or 6 in Cotton 
Caligula C II fol. 74. 


§ 30. The Elizabethan 7(7) 


In its Roman shape the 7 is the same as to-day, except that the dot is 
often omitted. 

The native z is pointed at the top and base, thus perfectly resembling a 
“minim” (in the letters m, 7). It is this similarity which accounts for its 
having been so often misread, particularly when combined with minim letters. 
To obviate such misreadings the dot on the 7 was introduced, but was, in the 
time of Shakespeare, far from being generally adopted. It is, besides, rarely 
placed carefully above the 7; the usual thing for the scribe is rather to put 
it anywhere above a group of minims, and to leave it to the reader to find 
out to which stroke it belongs. 


§ 31. The Elizabethan & 


The normal shape is a looped stem with a short horizontal base-stroke 
and a loop and cross-bar attached to the centre of the stem. & then con- 
sists of three constituent parts— (a) the stem, (b) the cross-bar, (c) the loop to 
the right of the stem. Each of these constituents is varied in different ways. 

(a) The stem is either looped at the top or curved. The bottom ending is 
a straight line, a curve carried up to the right, or even a loop. 

(b) The cross-bar is strongly emphasized showing plainly on either side of 
the stem, or it is barely a tail on the nght hand side. 

(c) The loop is more or less developed. With the tail of the cross-bar 
added, it looks like a certain variety of 7 Sometimes the loop disappears 
altogether, and the space to the right of the stem is taken up by the tail. It 
is then that & might be confused with a Roman 4&4. 


§ 32. The Elizabethan/ 


Setting aside individual flourishes, this letter consists essentially of a slop- 
ing or upright stem above the line of writing. In many hands it has a loop 
at the upper half, and was formed in the same way as it is to-day. 

When the letter is doubled, the two stems are often greatly reduced in 
length, so as to resemble a double ¢ 

Sometimes the second / is reduced to a loop at the top so as to resemble a d. 

Sometimes it has a narrow loop at the top and another larger at the 
bottom, then it resembles an 9. 

When the stem has no loop at the top and ends in a curve to the right, it 
looks like 6. 

There is another 7 which descends below the line and ends in a narrow 
loop on the left. That comes near a certain shape of s which would account 
for such misprints as “ght for sight. See § 118. 


§ 33. The Elizabethan m 


Simple and unitorm as the letter is, it has managed to develop varieties. 
(1) The minims are sometimes convex, sometimes slightly concave. 


(2) The last stroke is often turned up, ending in a flourish. 

(3) The last stroke is made to descend below the line, ending in a tail 
on the left. 

(4) The number of minims, when combined with other minim letters 1s 
not always complete. This accounts for the confusion of m, m and u(v). Cf. 
nay for may in “Club Law” 3, gims for gimns in “The Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus.” 


§ 34. The Elizabethan z 


In its normal native form, when it consists of two pointed minims con- 
nected by a hair-stroke, z is not to be told from w, or, as w does service for 
v, from vw. 

When the minims of are rounded, it develops several varieties: 

(1) The first minim stretches beyond the second, thus closely resembling 
an &. 

(2) The second minim is reduced to a curl at the top of the first, thus re- 
sembling +. 

Both the pointed and the curved forms of » often show flourishes at the 
end. The second minim is either turned up finishing with a loop, when it 
may be mistaken for a d, or it is prolonged down below the line of writing, 
sometimes ending in a curve, thus resembling a y. 

Last, it is noteworthy that in combination with other minim letters, the 
number of minims is not strictly observed. There is either one too many of 
them, or one short. Instances are found in “Sir Thomas More” 1, 5 (Linco 
with two minims only), L. 12 (dumg written with five minims), I, 101 (and 
with three minims), 1,117 (sound with three minims), 1, 147 (found with three 
minims). In “The Birth of Hercules” 763 must has one minim too many. 


§ 35. The Elizabethan o 


In its set or isolated form, o is a complete ellipse. When linked to 
other letters, it is a semicircle open at the top or at the mght hand side. The 
base is round or pointed. Sometimes, particularly when linked to s, / and 4 
it is reduced to a short stem curved or pointed at the base. 

In some hands, as e. g. in “Sir Thomas More” fol. 7 it is easily confused 
with an e. 

When combined with other letters the second half of the semi-circle is re- 
duced, and the o is apt to be mistaken for a ¢ (in o/, 00, 07). 


§ 36. The Elizabethan p 


The normal native shape is something like a Greek Psi with the right hand 
stroke joining the stem or (more often) forming a loop with it. The looped 
form may be said to be the rule. In cursive writing the stem is truncated 
below the line and turned up to link with the next letters. Very often the 
stem is reduced to such an extent as to break off on the line of writing. In 
that shape it very closely resembles the Elizabethan v. This sort of p is, for 
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instance, to be found in Foreign State Papers, France V, fol. 15, 16, Cotton 
Caligula C I 51. When combined with 7 or 7 the p is reduced to the stem, 
both its flanking strokes being dropped. 

As a symbol for the prefix par, or pery—both were pronounced par—p is 
turned to the left in a sweeping loop. Sometimes a cross-bar through the 
stem is made to serve the same purpose. 

When 7 is meant to represent pre, or pri, it is turned up to the right, 
ending in a curl above the letter. But just as often we find an 7 on the nght 
above the letter, and sometimes a half moon above has the same function. 
Pro is symbolized by a curved cross-bar through the stem. 

Sometimes a ~ only, without any particular mark, means f7o (“The Birth of 
Hercules” 568). 


§ 37. The Elizabethan g 


g is, as in its modern shape, composed of a bow and a descending line. 
Accordingly the varieties of the letter depend on the varieties of these con- 
stituents. 

(a) The bow is either a perfectly closed oval, or open (like v), or a waved 
line. In fact, it shows all the varieties of o. 

(b) The descending line either ends in a point, or is turned round to the 
right or left. In this shape it is apt to be mistaken for g or ». 


§ 38. The Elizabethan 7 


This letter is puzzling in its variety, and nowhere is the lack of a history 
of the Elizabethan script so apparent as at this particular point. For want of 
a scientific lead I take the different forms in the chronological order of their 
occurrence in Elizabethan manuscripts. 

(1) The shape closely resembling Greek Epsilon is very frequent, and is 
used indiscriminately at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. In 
Quiney’s letter it is the only form. This 7 is apt to be misread for e (see 


147). 

(2) The left-shouldered 7 is equally frequent and also used in all the three 
positions. In highly current writing the shoulder is suppressed, and what 
remains resembles a current o. 

(3) The two-limbed y resembles an x (or ~). When the two strokes are 
contiguous, the left one being concave, the other convex, the letter looks like an x. 

(4) A variation of this is the two-limbed 7 with a spur at the bottom and 
a curl at the top of the second limb (the 7 of the German script). 

(5) The 7 in its present shape is frequent, but hardly so at the end. 

(6) The vy the stem of which descends below the line (surviving in the Insh 
printed form of the present day) is rare and restricted to the middle of the 
word. 

(7) There is an ry resembling a zigzag-line and coming very near az. This 
is not frequent, but found in all the three positions. | 

(8) Finally, there is an 7 which looks like the capital letter reduced in size 
and shorn of its floreation. 
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$39. The Elizabethan s 


This letter has not strayed very far from its forms in the early periods. 
There are all sorts of varieties, but they are ultimately to be traced back to 
| two shapes—the long and the short s’s. 
_ (1) The long s is common to the native and Italian hands, but it differs in 
shape and construction. The native s used both in the beginning and in the 
middle of a word, follows in construction the native f with the cross-bar 
omitted. Hence the two letters are often confused (§ 155). 
The Italian long s is formed by a down-stroke carried well below the line 
_and curving up to the left. A variety of this is the down-stroke with a loop 
both at the top and below the line thus resembling a German 2. 
(2) The short s which, in its origin, is based on the capital has several 
shapes. 
_ (a) It is like the modern s and is used in all the three positions of the word. 
(b) It resembles a Greek Sigma, and is restricted to the end of the word. 
_ (c) It has two small limbs, both of them convex, the second resembling a 
Greek Epsilon (e). This shape is found in the middle and at the end. It 
is the descendant of the diamond-shaped s with a finishing curve (“Court 
Hand” 44, 45). 


§ 40. The Elizabethan ¢ 


The old shape of 4 namely, a small stem crossed, is still common in Shake- 
speare’s time. Bacon uses it frequently. But in rapid writing the cross-bar 
was neglected, and, as in “Sir Thomas More” fol. 7, a convex line in the 
shape of a crescent extending above and below the line was evolved. This 
was, of course, easily mistaken for 2 

In its normal shape with the cross-bar reduced to a small curl to the right, 
# is easily mistaken for ¢ or 7” 

Sometimes it has a bow at the bottom so as to resemble a 64 or v. 

The #ligatures were particularly apt to mislead compositors. The ligature 
te looks like 0; ¢h is easily confused with #4 and ch, ¢r with 4. The definite 
article (the) is often written y*, which was rendered in print by ye. 


§ 41. The Elizabethan z 


The older form, the z-shaped one, is restricted to the middle and the end. 

The second form, the v-shaped one, is used for both positions. 

The first form is apt to be confused with 2, with a, with double /, or 
double ¢. 

The ligature wz in which one stroke serves as a part of both letters is 
easily mistaken for zm. 


§ 42. The Elizabethan v 


It is, as a rule, not distinguished from z, but there is the p-shaped variety 
which I have not found used for the vowel w. It is the closed wv with the 
second limb carried below the line to connect it with the following letter. 


eee ts ee ee 


Occasionally it is written w as in wowen (letter of John Lyley to Sir Rob. 


Ss  . 


Cecil. A.D. 1602. Original in Hatfield Library. Facsimile in Bond’s edition — 
of Lyly II); it is frequent in documents of Scotch origin: on dywe, 1. e. alive, — 


receawe i. e. receive (Cotton Caligula C II fol. 135). 


§43. The Elizabethan w 


The most common shape is a minim stroke with a vw added. 


When the added » is an open wz, the letter looks like m. first limb is~ 


often reduced so as to make the letter look like z. 


—_ 


In “The Hunting of Cupid” (Drummond MSS. vol. vu, BE in Malone ~ 


Society’s Collections I p. 309 ff.) v is written for w. 


§44. The Elizabethan x 


The native shape is a w with the second limb turned inwards, carried 


below the line and ending in a bow. 


Besides this we have an z-shaped x, the first limb concave, the second — 


convex, and two diagonals crossed. 


§45. The Elizabethan y 


This letter starts by being no more than two z’s “one short and one long, — 


placed diagonally so as to meet at the foot” (“Court Hand” 54). Later on, the 
second limb is extended below the line and develops a tail which is curved 
sharply to the left and (often) back again to the mnght. 

y is apt to be confused with g¢ and, at the end, with z. 


§46. The Elizabethan z 


Originally two horizontal lines joined by a diagonal, the second line, later 
on, develops an ample bow below the line. 
The z, in Elizabethan English, is rare and its superfluity proverbial. 


§47. Ties 


Ties are continuation-strokes by which, in current hand-writing, a letter is 
joined to the one following it without the writer lifting his pen (“Court 
Hand” XXXVI). The greater the currency of a script is, the greater is the 
number of ties used. Between minim letters the tie is, as a rule, a more or 
less horizontal stroke, sometimes slightly curved, as e.g. that between a and ¢ 
in yeate (Specimen Nr. 1, line 3), that between w and e in owe (ibid. 1, 5), 
“Descending” letters (g, 2, p, g, y) are tied to the following letter by an upstroke 
as between / and e in Bushells (ibid.1,2), between y and ¢ in yea¢e (ibid. 1, 3). 

Occasionally this stroke has an otiose vertical line added to it that looks 
like a 4 Thus in the MS. State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth 216 fol. 11 in the 
words yu, fyrst, three. 

In highly current hands the scribe ties separate words in the same way, 
the ties being, of course, more emphasized than those between letters. 


— 24 — 


In case of a descending letter, like y, concluding the first word, the tie 
looks like a long s (/), and this accounts for initial f and s missing, or being 
wrongly added. 


| § 48. Ligatures 


When two letters are joined in. some special way which involves a definite 
modification in the form of one or both, they are termed by paleographers 
a ligature. In many cases a single stroke serves equally as a part of both 
letters. 

The following ligatures are trequent— 


) 
: 


ay, av ld, ly 
be, bo ol, 00, ot, ou 

ch, co, cr, ct pl, pp, pr 

dl, do ri, ru 

er $a, sc, se, sf, sh, So, sp, ss, st, sy 
fo, ft te, th, ti, to, ty 

ip un 

ke wh, wo, wr. 


As is to be expected, these ligatures were occasionally misread. They 
account for /# being misread for f, for pr being misread for pg, and the reverse. 


§49. Abbreviations and Contractions 


For practical purposes a list of abbreviations as I noted them in Elizabethan 
manuscripts may prove useful. But the list does not pretend to completeness, 
and it is to be borne in mind that they are taken from other than literary 
sources, which seem to avoid abbreviation. 

Apart from the old Tironian sign in its Gothic shape for amd, there are 
others— 


acq. = acquainted Ih = prince; privy 
al. = alias ps. = Orice 

bp. = bishop Q. == Queen 

Cc, = Council qth. (q*) = quoth 

chance. = chancellor Ric. ses! Richard 

cu. = come recd. = received 
coen. = common requed. = requested 
Com. = commission Sa. = salutem 

D. = ducat, duke Sec., Secte = Secretary 
dd. = delivered sd. = said 

dle. = delivered sh. = shilling; shire 
ffl. = following Sp. = Spanish 

gen. = gentleman, gentlewoman spial. = special 

gnal. = general su = some 

gt. = great tent = tenement 


h. = highness Thos. = Thomas 


ho. = honour Threr. = Treasurer 
K. = King viz. = videlicet 
Leic, == Leicester westm. = Westminster 
l. = lord Willm. = William 
ll. = lords woh = which 
lo. = lord, lordship w'h 
Ip. = lordship wt Wiss 
fren, feecletier wt = what) 
M. (or m.), mr. = master, Mr. Ww We . 

= worship 

= message worp 

ma. \ acne worl = worshipful 
matie. xxtian. = Christian 
Md. = memorandum y° 
midds. = Middlesex y* pean 
ngt. = night y* == your, 
O. = our 


1) The Birth of Hercules. Add. MSS. 28722. Ed. R. W. Bond (Malone Soc. 1911). 


CHAPTER III 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS MISREAD 


§ 50. a misprinted for e 

A. 

vou parla au se bou Angloys (H; Il, 4, 19 Q), i. e. vous parlez assez bien 
Angloys. There are several other misreadings of the same sort in the French 
of this scene. 

Hml. I, 2, 517 has falhes for fellies. 

Hard ts the guess of their true strength (Lr. V,1, 52). Read, with F, Here. 

Per. I, 1, 104 has Pantapols for Pentapols. 


B. 

Those of your fact are so (Wint. III, 2, 86). Farmer suggests secz. 

Outside Shakespeare: alenize for eternize (Lyly I, 459); demand for demene 
(Gorboduc I, 2, 315). 


.. 

Young Charbon the puritan (All’sI, 3,55). Is not Cheerbane, i. e. kill-joy, 
the genuine reading? 

But fly you must; uncurable discomfit | Reigns in the hearts of all our 
present parts (H,BV, 2,87). Evidently a misfit, not to mention the rhyme 
hearts: parts. Read, peres, 1. e. peers. 

He who shall speak for her, ts a farre off gutltie (Wint. II, 1, ma This 
is impossible. Read, a fere of guilt, 1. e. an accomplice. 


§ 51. a misprinted for 7 

A. 

A servant that he bred, thral’d with remorse, | opposed against the act 
(Lear IV, 2,73). This reading of Qq is most likely wrong. F has ¢hrzl’d, 
and this is generally accepted as the true reading. 

He had a thousand noses, | Horns whelk’d and wav'd like the enraged 
sea (Lear IV,6,71). This reading of F is quite possible, but that of Qaq, 
enridg’d, sounds more Shakespearean, and is more in accordance with the old 
rule that the /ectio difficthor is right: the rare word enridg’d is much more 
likely to have been misread as the common ezraged than the reverse. 

He latd from all attainder of suspect (Rg IU, 5, 32). Turn dazd which way 
you like, you cannot make this reading of the Qq acceptable. F has hv’d— 
the very word we expect. 


—- 32 — 


B. 

Ves, madam; but I thank your grace, | Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave 
no ear tot (H,I1V, 2,8). thank is certainly wrong; ¢hink is the emendation of F,. 

Thou gavest thine ears like tapsters that bad welcome | To knaves and all 
approachers (Tim. IV, 3, 215). The emendation of F?, dzd, is certainly correct, 
and so is primitive for primative (Troilus V, 1, 60). 

We turn not back the sttks upon the merchant When we have soil’d them, 
Nor the remainder viands | We do not throw in unrespective same, | Because 
we now are full (Troil. Il, 2,71). There is no sense to be got out of this 
reading of F. Fortunately Q has the right word s¢we, i. e. steve. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk’s tongue, | The agent of thy fout tncon- 
stancy, | To sit and watch me, as Ascanius did | When he to madding Dido 
would unfold| His father’s acts commenced in burning Troy! (H,B Il, 2,114-18). 
The emendation wfch, 1. e. “bewitch,” is due to Theobald. 

Let me embrace the sour adversaries, | For wise men say tt is the wisest 
course (H,C UI, 1, 24). This reading makes no sense. Dyce suggests shee, 
sour adversity, and he is probably right. 

I stay but for my guard: on to the field! (H, IV, 2,60). Rann’s emenda- 
tion guzdon (i.e. pennon) has been generally accepted. 

Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipped out when the Lady 
Brach may stand by the fire and stink (LearI, 4,125). Neither this reading 
of F nor that of the Qq which is Lady oth’e Brach is convincing. The sug- 
gestion to read Zze, made by Archibald Smith, is excellent, but it is difficult 
to see what misled the compositors. 

When they will not give a dott to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to see a dead Indian (Tempest I, 2, 33). Lame beggar makes sense, but 
is no contrast to dead Indian. Meredith’s emendation, “ve, is, therefore, highly 
recommendable. 

Whereupon the Grectans began to proclaim barbarism, and policy grows 
into an ill opinion (Troil. V, 4, 17). Rowe’s obvious emendation Jdegin has 
found its way into all modern editions. 

For speculation turns not to itself, | Till it hath travell’d and ts married 
there | Where tt may see ttsel/f (Troil. Ill, 3, 110). Singer’s emendation mirror’d 
hits the nail on the head. 

Outside Shakespeare: These grieved sorrowing princes do with me | Jointly 
agree in contrariety. | Alacke we mourn, grieved is our mind alike, | Our gait 
ts discontented, heavy our looks, | Our sorrows all alike, | but dishke cause 
(Czesar’s Revenge 826). Boas is certainly right in reading alzke. 

The same text has twice Caméer instead of Cimber; all for z/ (Chapman, 
Widow’s Tears III, 2,42); Fabsus for Tittus (Tiberius 1518); Amphalus for 
Amphilus (Arcadia 26); angler for jugler (Nash I, 217). 


8 


Ourself the merchant; and this satling Pandar, | Our doubtful hope, our 
convoy, and our bark (Troil. I, 1,106). Sazding, which is the reading both of 
Q and F, makes no sense. Daniel’s suggestion railing is certainly wide 


of the mark, for Pandar is anything but fault-finding or quarrelsome. Si//y 
would meet the requirements of the context, and is supported by the Eliza- 
bethan hand, -zzg often being misprinted for -y (§ 200). 

Lam sick of that grief too, as I understand how all things go (Tim. Ill, 6, 20). 
Read, 277. 


§ 52. @ misprinted for z 

A. 

A station like the herald Mercury | New-lighted on a heave, a kissing hill 
(Hml. II, 4,59). Thus Q,. Read, with F, a heaven-hissing hill. 

Str, I do know you, | And dare, upon the warrant of my art, Commend 
a dear thing to you (Lear IlI,1,18). This reading of some Qq is hardly cor- 
rect. F has nofe, i.e. knowledge. } 

Off, off, you leadings! come, unbutton here (Lear Il, 4, 113). Again we 
are indebted to F for the correct reading which is /endings, i. e. borrowed 
clothes. 

In craving I must draw my sword upon you (Lear Ul, 1, 31). This pre- 
posterous mistake of the Qq is corrected by F, which has cunning. 

Upon this heat I spake (Oth.I, 3, 166). Another palpable mistake of the Qq. 
It is corrected by F, which reads Azm¢. The manuscript probably had hexz. 

TI bring a trumpet to awake his ear, | To set his seat on the attentive bent 
(Troil. I, 3,252). This reading of Q is evidently wrong. F has sence, i. e. sense. 


B. 

Mithridates, King Of Comageat (Ant. Ill, 6,74). Read, with Rowe, Comagene. 

My honour’s at the stake; which to defeat | I must produce my power 
(All’s II, 3, 156). Theobald is probably nght in proposing defend. Defence 
(as a verb) would however come nearer the script. 

Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and thoughts | Beat on a crown, the 
treasure of thy heart (H,B Ul,1,20). This reading is hardly the right one. 
Pope’s emendation Jentz is very plausible. 

The element, itself, till seven years’ heat, | Shall not behold her face at ample 
view (Tw. I, 1, 26). This is taken to mean, till seven years have run their 
course. But Rowe’s suggestion hence has met with a great deal of ap- 
plause. 

Fou may ride’s | With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere | With spur we 
heat an acre (Wint.I, 2,96). This is explained “run over,” analogous to heat 
in the passage in Twelfth Night I, 1, 26. Al. Schmidt’s suggestion ent, how- 
ever, 1s plausible. Compare hent the stile (Wint. IV, 3, 133). 

Outside Shakespeare: caa for can (Wealth 383); ¢hiag for thing (ibid. 675); 
aot for not (ibid. 757); Kiag for King (Clyomon 1942); vader for under 
(Mulcaster, Positions 187); cease for cense (Bacon, Letters I, 174); Z¢ would 
content me, father, first to learn | How the Eternal fram’d the firmament; | 
Which bodies lead their influence by fire (Peele 483). Dyce rightly reads lend. 
But soon as Zephvrus’ sweet-smelling blast | Shall greatly creep over the 
flowery meads...(Selimus 1553). Bang is right in reading gen/ly. 


Restoring Shakespeare 3 


§ 53. @ misprinted for o 

AG 

Go safely on (Hml. IV, 4,8). The Qq have the true reading softly. 

(He) lined himself with hope, | Eating the air and promise of supply (H,BI, 
3, 28). This evidently wrong reading of the Qq is corrected by F which 
has on. 

Knowing nought, like dayes, but following (Lear I, 2, 86). Against this 
absolute nonsense the Qq have the right word, dogs. 

In H,A I, 4, 588 several Qq read Anchaves where Anchovies is the word, 
in Hml. IV, 3, 21 Q, reads convacation for convocation. 

My father parti eyd? World, world, O world! (Lear IV, 1, 10). This 
reading which is found in several copies of Q,, is, on the face of it, wrong; 
but it would take a Theobald to guess what Shakespeare wrote, and even he 
would not command general belief. The true reading, as shown by the other 
Qq and F, is poorly led. 

Take from them now the sence of reckoning, | That the apposed multitudes 
which stand before them, | May not appall thetr courage (Henry 5, IV, 2, 116-118). 
Read, with F, opposed. 

Then see that you Telers, with Cariage decente | the storye of the Assention 
formablye doe frame, | wherbye thet glorious body in Cloudes most ardent | ts 
taken up to the heavens with perpetuall fame (Chester Plays, p. 8, 160-163). 
Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, orzent. 

And cleane flesh we happen to see | in hym full hastelye (Chester Plays, 
p. 181, 119-20). Thus MS. W. Read, with the others, hopen. 

As to a thefe ye came here (Chester Plays, p. 279, 353). Thus MS. D. Read, 
with the others, come. 


B. 

Which soon he granted, | Being an abstract ’tween his lust and him 
(Ant. IIT, 6,61). The unintelligible word is corrected by Warburton’s odséruct, 
i. e. obstacle. 

Whose weakness, married to thy stranger state, | Makes me with thy strength 
to communicate (Err. Il, 2,177). F,, correcting this evident mistake, reads 
stronger. 

For do but stand upon the banning shore, | The chiding billow seems to 
pelt the clouds (Othello II,1,11). This impossible reading of Q, is corrected 
by foaming in Q, and in F. 

Plain-dealing ... will not cast a man a doit (Tim.1,1, 217). F, corrects 
this into cosé. 

Vet these fixed evils sit so fit in him, | That they take place, when virtue’s 
steely bones | Lookes bleak 1’ the cold wind: withall full of we see... (All’s I, 
1,114). Whatever the meaning of this obscure passage, Kinnear’s emendation, 
wind without, is convincing. 

’Tis honour with most lands to be at odds, | Soldiers should brook as little 
wrongs as gods (Tim. II, 5,116). Malone rightly suggested Jords. 

The accusation | Which they have often made against the senate, | All cause 


unborn, could never be the native of our so frank donation (Cor. Il, 1, 124). 
Johnson’s emendation motive is very plausible. 

Outside Shakespeare: abject for object (Chapman, D’Olive I, 1, 14); abstinate 
for obstinate (Lusty Inventus 17); advantage for advoutrye (Impatient Poverty 
343); back for both (Bacon, Letters V, 100); came for come (Clyomon 1248; 
Old Wives Tale 917); famed for found (Beaumont I, 23); happe for hope (ibid. 
152); hapless for hopeless (ibid. 188); have for how (ibid. 23); /ast for dost 
(Tiberius 163); part for port (Wit of A Woman 325); repaste for repose 
(Peele 405); safest for softest (ibid. 394); same for some (Angry Women 2699); 
Thaust for Thou’st (ibid. 810); Zraynovant for Troynovant (Locrine 2078). 

The Italian passage of Greene’s “Orlando Furioso” has propria for proprio 
(735), constlia for conszlio (737); the Latin passage has J/acos for locos (1277). 

Ottaman instead of Ottoman (Oth. I, 3, 49) and Ottamites for Ottomites 
(ibid. I, 3, 33) does not prove much, as the unstressed vowel is variously 
spelled with @ and 0. The same applies to durganet for burgonet (Ant. I, 5, 24) 
and, perhaps, also to Charmzan (ibid. passim) which occurs once as Charmion 
(I, 5, 18), and to Demagorgon (Locrine 276). Ovades (Ant. III, 1, 4) was restored 
as Orodes by Rowe. 

Note. A misprinted for O. Aspray for Ospray (Cor. IV, 7, 34); Ar for Or 
(Selimus 1834). 


C. 

Thou speak’st with all thy wit, and yet 1” faith, | With wit enough for thee 
(Mcb. IV, 2,42). Read, wzthout. The misprint is due to a//, in Elizabethan 
spelling, being also written avd. 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; | With all these living in 
philosophy (LLL. I, 1, 32). Read, wethout. 

I see that men make ropes in such a scarre | That we'll forsake ourselves 
(All’s W, 2, 38). Most commentators agree that Diana’s obscure words con- 
tain a reference to taking a fortress. This suggests the reading—make Jove 
in such a storm. 

As there 1s no firm reason to be render'd, | Why he cannot abide a gaping 
pig; | Why he, a harmless necessary cat; | Why he, a woollen bag-pipe,; but 
of force | Must yield to such inevitable shame| As to offend, himself being 
offended; | So can I give no reason, nor I will not, | More than a lodged hate 
and a certain loathing | LI bear Antonio, that I follow thus | A losing suit 
against him (Merch. IV, 1, 57). Commentators and translators pass by the 
word shame as if it were the most natural thing in the world in this context. 
I confess that I can make nothing of it, and am inclined to read shove, i. e. 
push, spring of action. 

Whilst you have fed upon my signories, | Dispark’d my parks, and fell’d 
my forest woods (R, Ill, 1, 23). Dzspark’d is probably wrong. I suggest de- 
spoil’d. zis often mistaken for 7, and / might have been taken for a 4 with- 
out the usual loop and cross-bar in the middle, such as is seen in Shake- 
speare’s signature under his will (Specimen VII, f). Cf. shakes (F) for hales (Q) 
in Oth. W, 1,144; ¢o ¢ake for total (Q) in Hml. I, 2, 479. 


a 


The Duke its very strangely gone from hence, | Bore many gentlemen (my 
selfe being one), | In hand, and hope of action (MeasurelI, 4,50). The idiom 
“‘to bear in hand’’ (= to delude) is intelligible enough, but the word azd spoils 
the sentence. Editors strike out the comma after and, but that does not 
make it any better. Read, on. 

O monstrous fault to harbour such a thought (HA,C Ill, 2, 164). The genuine 
reading should be fool. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear; | That fear to hate, and hate 
turns one or both | To worthy danger and deserved death (R. V, 1,68). Danger 
is hardly the right word in this context, and I am inclined to read dongeon, 
1. e. donjon, in its stead. 

Fea, bloody cloth, P'Ul keep thee: for Lam wisht | Thou shouldst be colour'd 
thus (Cymb. V, 1,1). Read, once. Cf. § 128. 

Pour eves are lode-stars (Mids.I, 1,183). As Hermia’s eyes do not guide 
but attract Demetrius we should read /ode-stones. 


§ 54. @ misprinted for r 
A 


And enterprises of great pith and moment | With thts regard their currents 
turn away | And lose the name of action (Hml. Ill,1, 87), Thus F; Qq 
read awry. 


B. 


After him came spurring head | A gentleman (H, BI, 1,36). This reading 
of F, 1s corrected by F,—Zard. 


Co 


Sometimes a horse I'll be, sometimes a hound.| A hog, a headles bear 
(Mids. III, 1,112). Read, herdless bear, 1. e. a bear escaped from his keeper. 

A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, | When the suspictous head of theft 
zs stopped (LLL. IV, 3, 333). Read, erd’s: a lover’s ear will hear a sound 
which is so low as to escape even that of a shepherd, on the alert as it is in 
expectation of an approaching thief. As to the construction, cf. a long-parted 
mother with her child (R, III, 2,8). For the missing ’s, see § 185. 


§ 55. @ misprinted for # 
A. 


This same starved justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wild- 
ness of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnball Street (A,B Ul, 
2, 329). Read, with Qq, Turnbull. 

Flere stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, | Warbling of wicked 
charms, conjuring the moon (Lear II,1, 41). Thus Qq. Read, with F, Mumbling. 

uo laying these slight sallies on my son... (Hml.II, 1, 39). Read, with F 
sulltes. 


Like a verydrab, | A stallion (ibid. II, 2,616). Read, with F, scudlon. 


When he himself might his quietas make | With a bare bodkin (ibid. III, 1,75). 
Read, with F, guzetus. 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, | Attends the boisterous raine 
(ibid. II, 3, 22). Read, with F, ruzn. 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, | Pull’d the poor wretch from 
her melodious lay | To muddy death (ibid. IV, 7,183). Editors agree in ac- 
cepting this reading of Qq, taking /ey to mean “song”. But this is far from 
satisfactory. F has duy, 1. e. buoy=floating. The same mistake occurs in 
Lear UI, 7,60: Zhe sea, with such a storm, as his bare head In hell-black 
night endured, would have laid up, | And quench’d the stelled fires. This is 
the impossible reading of several Qq; F has rightly dxoy’d. 

His youth and haviour (Hml. Ul, 2,12). Read, with F, humour. 

Here, stand behind this bark (Oth. V,1,1). There is no sense to be got 
out of this reading of F. The Qq have the right word, dé, 1. e. “framework 
projecting from the front of a shop.” 


B. 


Brandusium for Brundusium (Ant. Il, 7, 22). 

Platus for Plutus (All’s V, 3, 101). 

The staggers and the careless lapse | Of youth and ignorance (All’s I, 3, 169). 
Dyce rightly conjectures cureless, 1. e. incurable. 

The same confusion of cave and cure we find in LLL. V, 2, 28: past care is 
still past cure, where, of course it ought to be: past cure is past care. 

In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame (H,A Ill, 1,177). Johnson’s 
emendation w7/ful-blunt is excellent, although it has found no favour with 
editors. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition began upon an honourable respect? 
(H, V, 1,75). Capell suggests begun. 

I would your highness | Would give tt quick consideration, for | There ts no 
primer baseness (Hg I, 2,67). Hanmer’s emendation, duszness, is obvious. 

No by my maiden honour, yet as pure | As the unsallied lily, I protest, | 
A world of torments though I should endure, | I would not yield to be your 
house’s guest (LLL. V, 2, 352). The equally obvious emendation, uwasullied, is 
found in F,. 

So is columbine for cullambine (LLL. V, 2, 661). 

Lf you have writ your annals true, tis there, | That, like an eagle in a dove- 
cote, | Flatter’d your Volscians in Coriols (Cor. V, 6,116). This palpable 
mistake was corrected by F, —/lutter’d. 

Those palates, who, not yet to(o) savers younger | Must have inventions 
to delight the taste | Would now be glad of bread and beg for it (Per.I, 4, 39). 
This nonsense was put right by Mason who reads /wo summers. This emenda- 
tion is borne out by the parallel in Wilkins’ novel, the source of “Pericles.” 

Your shakes of fortune though they hant you mortally | Vet glance full 
wanderingly on us (Per. II, 3,6). A very difficult passage. Steevens’ conjecture, 
hurt, is probably night. 

Eve he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, | Or dedicate his beauty to the 


same (Rom.I, 1,159). Although the Qq and the F agree in this reading, 
Theobald’s emendation sam has rightly met with unanimous applause. 

Rain sacrificial whisperings tn his ear (Tim.I, 1,81). Delius suggests Roun. 

What is, “‘a dam’ d-colour'd stock’? (Tw.I, 3,144)? Of various conjectures 
Collier’s dun-colour’d is probably right. 

Outside Shakespeare: dadge for budge (Nash II, 227); dalls for bulls (Selimus 
2467); banishment for punishment (Chapman, Mirth], 4, 63); cares for cures 
(Chapman, Gentleman IV, 3,72); charm for churn (Chapman, Ball. V, 1, 148); 
Charmings for churnings (Middleton III, 261); distraction for adistruction 
(Webster IV, 177); a(u)nted for hunted (Webster I, 39); A(e)art for hurt (Middle- 
ton I, 383); Jala for Julia (Tiberius 2461); lamish for lumpish (Nash I, 98); 
magnam for magnum (Kyd 34); magnificence for muntificence (Middleton IV, 359); 
Musonias for Musonius (Club Law 48); mascahine for masculine (Beaumont I, 31); 
Masidorus for Musidorus (Arcadia 114); match for mu(t)ch (Chapman, Mirth 
I, 4,63); Parcus for Parcas (Club Law 1 366); Plato for Pluto (Browne, Religio 181). 
What though he be all ragges in his limbs? (Sicelides 241, 1,23 B and Q), 
read, with R, rugged; same for sum (Beaumont I, 31); strangle for struggle 
(Arden of Feversham 40); daz/s for curls (Chapman, Gentleman IV, 7, 130). 


& 


And that which most with you should safe my going. | Is Fulvia’s death 
(Ant. I, 3,55). Read ’scuse, 1. e. excuse. 

But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state, | Be like a king and show my 
sail of greatness | When I do rouse me in my throne of France: | For that I 
have laid by my majesty | And plodded like a man for working-days, | But I 
will rise there with so full a glory | That I will dazzle all the eyes of France 
(H, I, 2,274). The commentators explain: “Henry, instead of striking sail, 
that is, showing signs of submission and inferiority, would sail under full 
canvass, like a vessel before a favouring wind.” If this explanation were true, 
we should have a rare specimen of a mixed metaphor such as even minor 
Elizabethans cannot boast of. A common working man, a King in state, and 
a sailing vessel, all rolled into one! No. The metaphor is simple enough. 
As long as Henry was at home, in his native England, he was dressed in his 
work-a-day clothes; but once on the throne of France, he will, for the sake 
of the rarity of the event, don his garb of state. Properly speaking, when in 
England, there was no need for him to show anything but the humdrum side 
of his character; but to proud and rebellious France he will show by feats of 
heroism what mettle he is made of. Instead of saz/ we must read suit. 

Iago. L do beseech you— | Though I perchance am vicious in my guess, | As, 
I confess, it is my nature’s plague | To spy into abuses, and off my jealousy | 
Shapes faults that are not—that your wisdom yet, | From one that so imper- 
fectly concetts, | Would take no notice, nor build yourself a trouble | Out of this 
scattering and unsure observance (Oth. III, 3, 151). What is a “scattering 
observance”? Al. Schmidt’s explanation (which is faithfully copied by the 
commentators) “straggling”, “going at random” does not fit into the picture, 
in other words, makes no adequate metaphor, and is not confirmed by other 


examples of a similar usage. The passage quoted from H,B II, 2, 126 is not 
to the point. I am inclined to read. s/uttering, i. e. hesitating, faltering. 

And now I give my sensual race the rein (Meas. II, 4,160). No recorded 
meaning of the word fits the context. Read, ru¢(‘). 

The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she, | She is the hopeful lady 
of my earth; | But woo her, gentle Parts, get her heart; | My will to her 
consent 1s but a part (Rom.I, 2,15). That this is nonsense, all critics are 
agreed. Unfortunately, the suggested emendations do not mend matters: She 
is the hope and stay of my full years (Johnson); fee (Keightley); ¢hree (Bulloch); 
hearth (Cartwright); body (Gould); ¢vee (Tiessen). I conjecture, bud of my 

bare tree. 
Note. And (in old editions also az) is a misprint for ~z—in several passages. 


A. 


The fixed finger for the time of scorn | To point his show and moving finger 
at (Oth. IV, 2,56 F). Read, with Qq, uxmoving. 


B. 


Quiet consummation have, | And renowned be thy grave (Cymb. IV, 2, 28). 
Read, with Hanmer, Unremoved. 


C. 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d | Unto the voice and yielding 
of that body | Whereof he ts the head (Hml. I, 3, 23). Read, unyielding. 

Men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too (AdoIV,1, 323). Read, 
‘into tongues, untrue ones too. 


§56. az misprinted for ou. 


Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, | When wash’d by Arethusa 
faint they le, | Is fair Samela (Greene 287 a). Read, with S. Walker, Fount. 

Abdallas was the first, | Eldest of fatr, Abdelmunen the second (Peele 4234). 
Read, with Dyce, four. 


§57. av misprinted for ow 


. even there are onely griefs | And depest sorrowes to abridge our life, | 
Most pyning cares and deadly thoughts do grave? (Gorboduc W. 2, 146-148). 
Thus Q,; read, with Q,, grow. 

have (Q) instead of ow (Beaumont, ed. BullenI 23). 


§58. 4 misprinted for 2 
A. 


And to his mother, that mayden clere, | that of her boddy hasse bene borne 
(Chester Plays, p. 157, 7-8). Thus MS. W. Read, of course, hzm. 

Lf you'll confess be brought home noble prize— | As you must needs, for you 
all clapped your hands (Troil. Il, 2,86). This error of the Q is corrected in F, 
which has he. 


— 40 — 


Light boats sail swift, though greater bulks draw deep (ibid. I, 3, 277). 
Read, with Q, hudks. 

I grant; be gone, upon the ring I spie (Sicelides 217, 1,17 Q). Read, with 
B and R, ke. 

... his haddocks eyes would start out of his head, tf he should see but one 
hatre of Rimbomboes beard (Sicelides 242, 1, 48R). Read, with B and Q, ead. 


B 


Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father’s sight? | Or with pale beggar-fear 
impeach my hight | Before this out-dared dastard? (R,1, 1,189). Hanmer’s 
emendation haggard fear is very plausible. 

Outside Shakespeare: be for he (Malory 649/16); dears for hears (Romeus 
1769); beard for head (Mucedorus VII, 20, 6); dzd for hid (Peele 549); dooke 
for hooke (Boorde 204); bold for held (Ford II, 299); be zmpure for her im- 
pair (Peele 430); btly for hily (NashII, 80); dacks for hacks (Return from 
Parnassus 424). 


C 

Ll do my best | To woo your lady: (Aside) yet, a barreful strife! | Whoe’er 
I woo, myself would be his wife (Tw.I, 4,42). barful is rendered “full of 
impediments.” But apart from this word not being found anywhere else, it 
does not meet the situation, for the only impediment to Viola’s wooing is her 
love for the duke, and this obstacle she loyally overcomes. I think hateful is 
the proper word. 


§59. 6 misprinted for & 
A. 


The evil spirit, ‘‘suulbug’’ of the Qq is rightly called “‘Smulkin” in F 
(Lear III, 4, 146). 

As fies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; | They bitt us for their sport 
(Lr. IV, 1, 38). This gross mistake is corrected by the F—A7Z/. 

Outside Shakespeare: blinded for kindled (Bacon, Letters I, 153); desteryll 
for Kestryll (Magnificence 1175); day for Kay, 1. e. Key (ibid. 1429). Zhere- 
Sore light, for more lee | through my craft [ will be ever (Chester Plays p. 20, 8). 
Thus MS. B. Read, with H, kever. Ech king and kesar bendes not your bet 
(Chester Plays, p. 190,90). Thus MS. W. Read, with the others, Zennes. 


§60. 6 misprinted for Z 

A. 

being so sick (H,BII, 2, 34). This is the reading of Qq; F has Aung. 

Our father he | hath writ, so hath our sister, | Of differences, which I best 
thought it fit| To answer from our home (LearII, 1,126). This reading al- 
though found in almost all the Qq and in F is wrong; three copies of Q, have 
dest, 1) @ least, “not ateall?’ 

FTe’s full of abdication | And self-reproving (Lear V, 1, 3). This blunder 
of Q, is corrected by Q, and F, alteration. 


The terms of our estate may not endure | Hazard so near us as doth hourly 
grow | Out of his brows (Hml. 10, 3,7). Thus Qq. F reads dunacies. Theobald 
rightly suggests /unes, i. e. madness. 

And I rose when I lay, | me wold thinke that travayle best were: | for King 
nor Duke, by this day, | rise I will not but take my rest here (Chester Plays, 
p. 140,194). This is the corrupt version of MS. H. Read, with the others, /os¢. 

Alas! that pride ts the wall of bewtye, | that turnes your thought to great 
offence (Chester Plays, p. 15, 153/4). Thus the MSS. W, h. Read, with the 
others, /ewtye, i. e. loyalty. The same mistake occurs p. 118, 149. 


B. 


| That sport best pleases that doth best know how (LLL. V, 2,517). This 
reading of Q, is corrected by Q, and F, /easz. 

Madam wife, they say that I have dream’d | And slept above some fifteen 
year or more (Shr. Ind. 2,111). Kinnear’s emendation alone is very probable. 

This was my lord’s best hope, now all are fled, | Save only the gods (Tim. Ul, 
3, 36). Dyce is probably right in suggesting /ast. 

Outside Shakespeare: Adbdata causa tollitur effectus (Q,) for Ad/ata, etc. (Qs) 
(Friar Bacon 466). 

Thou loth by this imprisoning flesh putst on; | Now, lifted up, thou ravishi 
shalt behold | The truth of things (Nero 78). Thus Qq. Read, with MS., Jochly. 

Or else this heart by bleeding on the ground (Caesar’s Revenge 1423). Read, 
of course, /y, 1. e. lie. 

Lf slayne amid the playne this body be, | Mine enmies yet shall not deny me 
this, | But that I dyed geuing the noble charge . . . (Gorboduc V, 1, 162-164). 
Read, with Q., “He. 

rubers for rulers (Chapman, Revenge III, 2,12); 2m love with love by Martia 
for iz love with lovely Marta (Id. MirthI, 1,69); a bonus for allons (Return 
from Parnassus 455); boldly for loudly (Beaumont I, 137); above for alone 
(ibid. 192); dezmg for dying (Bacon, LettersI, 137); dest for /east (ibid. I, 161); 
Jubich for Julich (ibid. I, 25). 

i, 


In Err. IV, 3, 25 Dromio of Syracuse speaks of the law officer as ‘‘the man, 
sir, that, when gentlemen are tired, gives them a sob, and rests them.” ‘That 
sob makes no sense, all commentators are agreed. But what was the original 
reading? The emendations suggested are fob (Rowe), 60 (Hanmer), sop 
(Staunton and Dyce), stop (Grant White). None of these words solve the 
puzzle. I suggest stool, This would meet the requirements of the context, 
and is in perfect accordance with the Elizabethan script. 

To-morrow, Caesar, | I shall be furnished to inform you rightly | Both what 
by sea and land I can be able | To front this present time (Ant.I, 4,78). There 
is a general feeling that this is a misfit. Read, /eavie (i. e. levy), with the stress 
on the last syllable. 

He embark’d at Milford; | To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I’m fallen in this offence (Cyimb. Ill, 6,63). Read, long. 

He bears him on the place’s privilege (HA U, 4, 86). Read, deans, i. e. relies. 


§61. 4 misprinted for # 
A. 


But since thy outside looks so fairy and warlike | And that thy being some 
say of breeding breathes (Lr. V, 3,143). This reading of Qq is corrected by 
F, tongue. 

The bell then beating one | (Hml.1,1,39). Read, with Q, towding. 

... by the conqueror (ibid. I, 1,85 Q,). Read, with Q, F, vo. 

Ah hadst thou seene how fearefull modestie | Joynd with chast love did chide 
the hungry eye | Which having long abstaind and long bene fasted | Some of 
those dainties now would faine have tasted (Sicelides 206, 1, 35 R). Read, with 
B and Q, sme. 


B. 


With that will I go buy my fortunes (AsI, 1,78). Gould suggests the ob- 
vious emendation /ry. 

Outside Shakespeare I found bend for end (Bacon, Letters VII, 178); bones 
for zongues (Middleton II, 125); dy for zo (Lodge, Rosalynde 142); Fadzus for 
Titius (Tiberius 1518); But for Tut (Honest Man 850). 

It ts presumption in so-young a man | To teach where he might learn; or 
be direct, | Where he hath had direction (Angry Women 2803). Read, with Dyce, Zo. 


Ag 


And is’t not to be damn’d | To let this canker of our nature come | In further 
evil? (Hml. V, 2,68). I am inclined to read, Zo(0), to(0) damn’d. 

Which gave advantage to an anctent solder, | An honest one, I warrant; 
who deserv’d | so long a breeding as his white beard came too (Cymb.V, 3,17). 
This is generally explained to mean, ‘who deserved the nurture of his country 
for as many years as his beard indicated’. Can this conundrum have been 
written by the author of Cymbeline whoever he was? Read, “ting, a list of 
honours. 


$62. 6 misprinted for v 

A. 

And eate she of it full witterly, | they shall fare bothe, as did I, | bé banished 
bouth of that baylie, | and thetr offspring for aye (Chester Plays, p. 28, 201-204). 
Thus one MS. The others read vallye. 

(L) tell thee this 1s my triumphing sute, did not wee banish the Orke? 
(Sicelides 222, 1,22R). Read, with B and Q, vanguzsh. 


B. 


The horson Fleming was beshitten for fear, | Because he should boyde so 
soone (Wealth 828). Read, of course, voyde. 
bay for vale (BeaumontI, 155); above for avow (Gesta Grayorum 261). 


C. 


Forgive me this my Vertue, | For in the fatnesse of this purste times, | Vertue 
itselfe, of Vice must pardon begge | Yea, courb and woe, for leave to do him 


good (Hml. III, 4, 155). It is only in this passage that curb means “bow”. 
Carve would be a synonym of woo. The word carve, in this sense, occurs 
twice in Shakespeare and frequently in other Elizabethan writers. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the other carve =cut (Old English ceorfan), but 
is a metathesis of crave (Old English crafan). 

But words are very rascals since bonds disgraced them (Tw. IU, 1, 25). 
Read, vows. 

For my poor self, | Iam combined by a secret vow, | And shall be absent 
(Meas. IV, 3,149). Read, convened, i. e. summoned. 

Note. Although I am not in a position to give documentary evidence for 4 
having been misprinted for w there are several passages in Shakespeare which 
seem to admit of no other explanation. 

Be’t of less expect (Troil.I, 3,70). All critics seem to agree that de ought 
to be we. Read, We're. 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, | And that this body, consecrate to 
thee, | By ruffian lust should be contaminate! | Wouldst thou not spit at me 
and spurn at me, | And hurl the name of husband in my face, | And tear 
the stain’d skin off my harlot-brow (Err. Ul, 2,137). Evidently a misprint. We 
should expect Auswzve, i. e. huzzy. 

Finding yourself desired of such a person, | Whose credit with the judge, or 
own great place, | Could fetch your brother from the manacles | Of the all- 
building law (Meas. I, 4,94). all-wielding, i.e. all-powerful, would be a 
perfect epitheton for the Law. 


§63. B misprinted for A 
A. 


In Shr. I, 2, 191 F, has Butonio instead of Antonto. 
In Cesar’s Revenge 542 we have Aut, where the prefix required is Anz. 


C 


Herm. But Id say he had not; | And I'll be sworn you would believe my 
saying, | How e’er you lean to th’ nayward (Wint. II, 1,62-64). Whatever 
these dark lines mean, they cannot possibly come from Hermione’s mouth. 
If they did, they would prove her what her husband makes her out to be, 
for a more callous, cold answer to the King’s accusation could not be imagined. 
The queen must be struck dumb by her husband’s branding words, or 
must burst into a most passionate protest against them. I suspect But to be the 
“prefix,” only it was Azz, 1.e. Antigonus who was to speak “aside.” The 
printer mistook Anz for But and looked on it as part of the text. The cor- 
rector missing the prefix, assigned the speech to Hermione. 

Note 1. In some passages But (but) seems to be a misprint for And (and). 

But once he slander'd me with bastardy; | But whether I be as true begot, 
or no, | That will I lay upon my mother’s head, | But that I am as well be- 
got... (John I, 1, 74-76). Most editors jibbed at these three uncalled-for 
Buts. I take the first to be a mistake for JVos, the second for Aud. Cf. Tp. 0, 


2,4 where But is barred by but in line 7; Wint.IV, 2,52 (and suggested by 
Theobald). 

Note 2. ut seems also to have been misread from a//, in Elizabethan 
spelling also az. . 

Thou wast born of woman. | But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn 
(Mcb. V, 7,12), Clearly, Sut is out of place. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, | The wreck of all my friends, 
nor this man’s threats, | To whom I am subdu’d, are but light to me, | Might 
I but through my prison once a day | Behold this maid (Tp.I, 2,489). The 
first du¢ should be a7. 


§64. ¢ misprinted for ¢ 
A. 


Better I were distract: | So should my thoughts be fenced from my griefs 
(Lr. IV, 2,289). This evidently wrong reading of the Qq is put right by F, 
sever'd. 


With reckie shanks and yellow chapless skulls (Rom. IV, 1,83 F). Read, with 
Qa, veeky. 
B. 


Where is my mother’s care | That such an army could be drawn in France, | 
And she not hear of z¢? (John IV, 2,117). Thus the Second Folio which was 
followed by the next Folio editions. The reading of the First Folio is doubt- 
ful. Anyhow, cave is wrong, and eave the correct reading, as is seen from the 
answer of the messenger—My liege, her ear | Is stopp’d with dust. 

Sidney Walker (Critical Examinations I, 3) quotes several instances from 
other than Shakespearean texts. 

Let's be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray, | Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, | 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjurd (Shr.I, 1,32). Blackstone’s ingenious 
emendation ethics is generally adopted. 

Outside Shakespeare: Very frequent in Arcadia (57; 116; 229; 448, etc.); 
Cluidius for Hluidius (Fisher 312); Cvebus for Erebus (Locrine 287); 
well for well (Wealth 534); here for here (ibid. 821); face for face (Angry 
Women 455); Vcmean for Nemean (Cesar’s Revenge 883); maintainc for 
maintaine (Octavia, Epistles 899). 


§65. ¢ misprinted for 7(,) 

A. 

towt cella que Jac aprandre (H; Ul, 4,14 Q). Read, of course, Jaz. 

One that so imperfectly conjects (Oth. Ill, 3,149). Thus Qq. F reads 
concetts. 

Outside Shakespeare: By which it may allmost infallibly be gathered, to- 
gither with other circumstaunces, that the Irish are very Scotts or Scythes originally, 
though sithence intermingled with many other nations repayring and comming 
unto them (Spenser, View, p. 633/4). Thus Add. MS. 22022. Read, with Harl. 
1932, jotneng. 


§66. ¢ misprinted for 7 


Sometimes he gallops o’er a courtier’s nose (Rom.I, 4,77 Q, F). Q, reads 
lawyer's. The context, however, militates against both readings. 
Note. In Greene 279 we have Cord for Lord. 


$67. ¢ misprinted for r 
A 


He is full of abdication (Lr. V, 1,3). Thus Q,. Read, with the other 
editions, alteration. 

False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father, | Conspicuate ’gainst thts 
high «illustrious prince (Lr. V, 3,135). This unintelligible word of the Qq is 
corrected by F, conspirant. 

The flowing of the sea and Moone | And ebbe of both, and how the tides | 
Sinke in themselves and backward come (Sicelides 213,1,9 R). Read, with B 
and Q, run. 

... tn each good gift and princely act | Ve are his match (Gorboduc Il, 1, 
88-89). Thus Q,. Read, with Q,, azz. 


B. 


Had not their back been very slow of sail (Err.1,1, 107). This mistake is 
corrected by F,, dark. 

... 50 work the honey-bees, | Creatures that by a rule in nature teach | The 
act of order to a peopled Kingdom (H; 1, 2,189). Pope’s emendation, avz, is 
very plausible. 

If the midnight bell | Did ...| Sound ‘one’ into the drowsy race of night 
(John HI, 3, 39). Read, with Collier, ear. 

Outside Shakespeare: ferce for ferre (Magnificence 1242); Ancora for Aurora 
(Locrine 87); cura for rura (Bacon, Letters I, Bi); cape for rape (Greene 161); 
peace for pear (Club Law 64); victorious for vertuous (Nash I, 291); czvil for 
cruel (GorboducI, 1,66); come for ronne (Spenser 48); graces for giaris (Re- 
turn from Parnassus 427); foc bezeu for for bien, 1. e. fort bien (ibid. 454); 
caches for raches (ibid. 87 3); ac¢ for art (Chapman, Revenge IV, 1, 65; Ford I, 261). 


G. 


Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, | For that’s an article within our 
law, | As dangerous as the rest (Per.I, 1,87). I conjecture fourn, i, e. turn: 
“Do not try to back out.” 

I know thou canst; and therefore see thou do zt (Err. Il, 2,141). Read, 
“thou vav’s/,” 1. e. thou art mad at the idea of my being unfaithful. 


§68. ¢ misprinted for ¢ 
A. 
It ts the cowish curre of his spirit | That dares not undertake (Lr. IV, 2, 12). 
A gross mistake which finds its correction in the F—+¢error. 
That I did love the moor to live with him | My downright violence and 


scorn of fortunes | May trumpet to the world (Oth. I, 3,250). This is the 
reading of the Qq, which is obviously wrong. F has storm. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated sands | Traitors enscerped to clog the 
guiltless keel (Oth. II, 1,70). Thus Q;. Read, with the other texts, ensteep’d. 

The frequent confusion of the ending -ance (-ence) with -ant (-en?) comes 
under this head. 

Advise the duke, where you are going, to a most festinate preparation: we 
are bound to the like. Our post shall be swift and intelligence betwixt us 
(Lr. I, 7, 9-12). Read, with F, zntelligent. 

To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! O 
strange! Every inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredtence is a devil 
(Oth. II, 3, 309-11). Read, with F, zmgredient. 

Fle fayles to flyte, | or ought to despyce (Chester Plays, p. 284, 109-110). 
Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, despyte. 

Take then these tears, thy lacest due (Sicelides 193, 1,11 Q). Read, with 
the other MSS., Zatest. 


B. 


T shall tell you | A pretty tale; tt may be you have heard it; | But, since tt 
serves my purpose, I will venture |»To scale’t a little more (Cor.I, 1,95). 
Theobald’s emendation sfale’t (i. e. “wear it”) is self-evident. 

To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have cesterned me (Gent. I, 1, 153). 
Corrected in F,, ¢esterned, “presented with sixpence.” 

I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, | As full of peril and adventurous 
spirit | As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud | On the unsteadfast footing of 
a spear (H,AI, 3,192). Keightly suggests sorrent. 

With him along ts come the mother-qgueen | An Ace stirring him to blood 
and strife (John II, 1,63). Rowe restored Aée. 

Sweet ts the country because full of riches (H,BIV,7,67). The ingenious 
emendation beauteous is due to Hanmer. 

Place sin with gold, | And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks (Lr. IV, 
6,169). Theobald reads Plate. 

I have—as when the sun doth light a scorn—Buried this sigh in wrinkle 
of a smile (Troil. I. 1,37). Rowe rightly printed storm. 

Outside Shakespeare: habundance for abundant (Mankind I, 22). Was’t 
not wel blest Gammer, to scape that scoure? (Gammer Gurton p. 253). Read, 
with modern editors, stoure, 1.e. uproar. He zs called just, discreet, and in- 
difference (Wealth 453). Read znudifferent, i. e. impartial. Carpetan for 
Tarpetan (Ceesar’s Revenge 2102). 


6: 


Mis scattering and unsure observance (Oth. IH, 3,151). I suggest stuttering. 
See § 55. 

Revenged may she be on that hateful duke, | Whose haughty spirit, winged 
with desire, | Will cost my crown, and like an empty eagle | Tire on the flesh 
of me and of my son! (H,C1, 1, 268). Cost certainly is not the word required 
by the context. The emendations ¢russ (Hanmer), coast (Warburton), cote 


(Steevens), court (Jackson), sozvse (Dyce) are a long way from the mark. I am 
inclined to read /ose, i. e. touze, arripere, “an sich reissen,” usurp. 

... and is’t not to be damn’d | To let this canker of our nature | Come tn 
further evil? (Aml. V, 2,69). Read, zeme, 1. e. teem. 

. and here, by this, is your | brother saved, your honour untainted, the 

poor Mariana advantaged, and the corrupt deputy scaled (Meas. Ill, 1, 266). 
Scaled is certainly wrong. Grant White suggests foz/’d, but this word is not 
to the point, for Angelo may be “foiled”, 1. e. defeated in his wicked designs 
without the duke’s scheme. I conjecture sta/e’d, made a “stale,” 1. e. a laugh- 
ing-stock. This meaning of the substantive is found in Titus J, 2, 241. 

The Count is netther sad, nor sicke, nor merry, nor well: but ctvill Count, 
civill as an Orange ... (Ado II, 1,304). The second count is certainly im- 
possible. What Sh. wrote was probably ezvzl-¢aznt, 1. e. yellow-coloured. 


§69. ch misprinted for ¢h 

A. 

From London to such | such an other shepherd I wot not where is, | both 
fremd and cowth (Chester Plays, p. 159, 651-3). Thus MS. H. Read, with the 
others, Louth. 

But, by the forge that sitchted Mars his helm, | Lil kill thee everywhere, 


yea, oer and over (Troil. IV, 5, 255). Thus Q. A palpable mistake. F has 
stithted, 1. e. forged. 


B. 


And on old Hiems’ chin and icy crown, | An odorous chaplet of sweet 
summer-buds | Is, as in a mockery, set (Mids II, 1,109). Tyrwhitt’s conjecture 
thin is very plausible. Compare Lear IV, 7, 36 this thin helm, and R, Il, 2, 112 
thin and hairless scalps. 

Which for with (often abbreviated as we2) comes under this head. 

I crave fit disposition of my wife,|...| Which such accommodation and 
besort | As levels with her breeding (Oth. I, 3, 238). Thus Q,. Read, with Q, 
and F, with. 

This misprint is often met with in Elizabethan books (e. g. Greene 62; 
Czesar’s Revenge 1657). 

Outside Shakespeare I have noted chave for thave (Gammer Gurton 127); 
chat for that(Wealth 509; 622; Clyomon 1452); chose for chose (Weather 116); 
breach for breath (Beaumont I, 51); Scatchlock for Scathlock (Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd ed. Greg 85); And pierce my poor heart with thy chrillant steele 
(Selimus, 1787), read, ¢hrillant, i. e. piercing; doch for doth (Ascham 56). 


Cc 


Which one more veiw (view), of many, mine being one, | May stand in 
number, though in reckoning one (Rom.I, 2,32). Read, With one more view of 
many, mine, being one, May, etc. 

Cel. Js tt possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so strong a liking 
with old Sir Rowland’s youngest son? Ros. The Duke my father loved his 


eb ye 


father dearly. Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you should love his son dearly ? 
By this kind of chase, I should hate him, for my father hated his father dearly 
(As I, 3, 33). There is no other instance of chase in the sense given it by 
commentators, viz. chain of reasoning. Shakespeare probably wrote ‘hese, 
i. e. thesis, proposition. 

. they are people such | That mend upon the world (Cymb. Il, 4, 25). 
Read, such, i. e. sooth = in sooth. The same mistake occurs Gent. III, 2,77. 


§70. d@ misprinted for e 
A. 


The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers. | Hard ts the guess of their 
true strength and forces | By diligent discovery; but your haste | Is now urged 
on you (Lr. V, 1,52). This reading of Qq is corrected by F, Here. 

for his divisions, as the times do brawl, | And in three heads (H,B I, 3, 71). 
Thus in Qq. Corrected in F, Ave. 

And friendship shall combind and brotherhood (H; Il, 1, 114). Thus Q. 
Read, with F, combzne. 

That shalbe saved through my lord, | against I send the wedder (Chester 
Plays, p. 53,127/8). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, dove. 

Some Comforte send now let me see (Chester Plays, p. 13,112). Thus MS. B. 
Read, with the others, some, 1. €. soon. 


B. 


... Doubt not, The commoners, for whom we stand, but they | Upon their 
ancient malice will forget | With the least cause these his new honours, which | 
That he will give them make I as little question | As he is proud to do’t 
(Cor. Il, 1, 247). Warburton’s emendation prone is probably right. 

... but when the splitting wind | Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 
And flies fled under shade, why, then the thing of courage | As roused with 
rage, with rage doth sympathize, | And with an accent tuned in selfsame key | 
Retorts to chiding fortune (Troil.I, 3,51). Capell rightly reads flee, and the 
same reading must be adopted in the following passage. ie means also 
“fly.” So did our men, heavy in Hotspur’s loss, | Lend to this weight such 
lightness with their fear | That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim | Than 
did our soldiers (H,B I, 1, 123). 

Now the hungry lion roars, | And the wolf beholds the moon (Mids. V, 379). 
Thus Q and F. Theobald’s dehowles has become a classic among emendations. 


be 


And this same bias, this Commodity, | This bawd, this broker, this all- 
changing word, | Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, | Hath drawn 
him from his own determined aid, | from a resolved and honorable war | To 
a most base and vile-concluded peace (John I, 582). Word is certainly wrong. 
The suggested emendation wand (Vaughan) and wover (Herr) do not hit the 
mark. I conjecture w(h)ore. 


§71. The present of weak verbs instead of the past 


This frequent and well-known mistake in Elizabethan texts may also be 
due to d having been misread as e. Sidney Walker (Critical Examinations II, 
61 ff.) was the first to give this explanation without knowing the Elizabethan 
hand. Van Dam and Stoffel (p. 73) explain the disappearance of d on phonetic 
lines, but there is no ground for such an assumption. 

The omission of the adjective-forming -ed comes under the same head. 


A. 


I am sorry that with better heed and judgement | I had not quoted him: I 
fear he did but trifle, | And meant to wreck thee (Hml. Ul, 1,112). This is the 
reading of F. Qq have feared. 

And what's in prayer but this two-fold force, | To be forestalled ere we come 
to fall, | Or pardon being down? (Hml. Il, 3,50). Thus Qq. Read, with F, 
pardoned. 

L had my father’s signet in my purse, | Which was the model of that Danish 
seal; | Folded the writ up in form of the other, | Subscribe tt, gavet the im- 
pression, placed it safely, | The changeling never known (Hml. V, 2,52). Again 
Q, is at fault. F reads sudscrib’d. 

But since he is better, we have therefore odds (HAml. V, 2,274). Thus Qq. 
Read, with F, bettered. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, | When you were more 
endeere to tt than now (H,B II, 3,11). Thus Q. Read, with F, endear'd. 

Fou are much more attask’d for want of wisdom | Than praise for harm- 
ful mildness (Lr.1, 4, 367). This reading of Qq is corrected by F, prazs’d. 

I heare myself proclaim’d; | And by the happy hollow of a tree | Escaped 
the hunt (Lr. Ul, 3,1). Read, with F, heard. 

Who struck my servant? Regan, I have good hope | Thou didst not know 
ont (Lear II, 4, 191). Thus Qq. F has probably the genuine reading, 
stock’ d. 

Not altogether so: | I looke not for you yet, nor am provided | For your fit 
welcome (Lear Il, 4,235). Read, with F, ook’d. 

Vou cataracts and hurricanoes, spent | Till you have drench’d our steeples, 
drown the cocks! (Lear Ill, 2, 3). Read, with the Qq, drown’d. 

... You have seen | Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears | Were 
like a better way: these happy smilets, | That play’d on her ripe lip, seem not 
to know | What guests were in her eyes (Lr. IV, 3,21). Read, with F, seem’d. 

B. 

Hero. And seem’d I ever otherwise to your Claud. You seem to me as 
Dian in her orb (Ado IV,1, 58). Hero’s question shows that the past is 
required (Hanmer). 

The count he wooes your daughter | Lays down his wanton siege before her 
beauty, | Resolve to carry her (All’s I, 7,19). Resolved is probably the 
genuine reading (Collier). 

Restoring Shakespeare 4 


He hardly gave audience, or | Vouchsafe to think he had partners (Ant. I, 
4,8). Read, vouchsafed (Johnson). 

So he nodded, | And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, | Who neigh’d 
so high, that what I would have spoke | Was beastly dumb by him (Ant.I, 
5,50). Read, dumb’d (Theobald). 

Tf again “it was not well cut,’ he would say, I lie; this ts called the 
Countercheck Quarrelsome (AsV, 4,84). Read, Zed (Hanmer). 

When shall I hear all through? This fierce abridgement | Hath to tt ctr- 
cumstantial branches, which | Distinction should be rich in (Cymb. V, 5, 382). 
Instead of the unintelligible ferce Collier suggests forc’d, i. e. close packed. 

For other cases I must refer the reader to the critical footnotes in the 
Cambridge Edition. 

Outside Shakespeare examples abound: ¢rap for trap(p)ed (Lusty Juventus 35); 
clime for clim(b)ed (Misogonus 135); admzntster for administered (Respublica 207); 
deliver for delivered (Heywood, Four P’s 41); prick for pricked (ibid. 37); 
hugge for hugged (Heywood, Dialogues I, 6044); Jove for loved (Lodge, Rosa- 
lynd 136); launch for launched (Spenser 193); sip for sipped (Heywood IV, 
25); judge for judged (Marston I, 109); place for placed (Webster IV, 243); 
vuine for ruined (ibid. I, 281); feare for feared (Ford I, 36); escape for escaped 
(ibid. II, 201); regutre for required (ibid. I, 200); cramme for cram’d (Arden of 
Feversham 28); judge for judg’d (London Prodigal 195); fazne for fain’d 
(Nero 95). 

C, 


Sheathe your dagger: | Be angry when you will, tt shall have scope; | Do 
what you will, dishonour shall be humour (Ces. IV, 3,109). This is generally 
explained, “I will overlook any insults you vent upon me as due to your 
peculiar temper.” Surely, this is impossible. Who has ever heard of “a 
peculiar temper” being a sufficient reason for an itching palm? For it is to 
Cassius’ corruption, not to his insults, that, “dishonour” refers. Craik very 
plausibly suggests honour, only this goes rather too far. The resigned mood 
of Brutus cannot turn dishonour into honour. I am inclined to read, humour’d; 
“T will silently bear your dishonorable doings.” 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou | Perform’d, my Ariel; a grace 
it had, devouring (Temp. III, 3, 84). I think we ought to read, agraced it 
hard denouncing, agrace = grace, a good Tudor word; z¢ = its. 

Whom after under the confession’s seal | He solemnly had sworn, that what 
he spoke | My chaplain to no creature living, but | To me, should utter, with 
demure confidence | This pausingly ensued (Hg I, 2, 167). Surely, this is not 
the genuine reading. I conjecture demurr’d, i.e. hesitating. 


§72. d@ misprinted for 7 
A. 


Shorten my days thou canst with sudden sorrow (R,I, 3,227). Thus F. 
Read, with Qq, sudlen. 


— 5 — 


By which shift there being as I have shewed you small store of honest jurye 
men, he will either putt of his tryall, or drive it to such men as perhaps are 
not of the soundest sort (Spenser, View p. 619). Thus Harl. MS. 1932. Read, with 
Add. MS. 22022, leave. 

fis face dead pale, and seem’d but moving dead (Sicilides 199, |. 25 R). 
Read, with B and Q, “ad. 

Much rather, let me die in fires tormenting, | Then with such purchase buy 
my hearts contenting (Sicelides 230,1. 38 R). Read, with B and Q, dive. 


B. 

I will, if that my fading breath permit (H,A Il, 5,61). Read, with Walker, 
failing. 

In Tit. I, 1, 393 Dyce reads su/len instead of sudden. The same mistake 
must be corrected in Gent. IV, 2, 12. 

Outside Shakespeare: paradise for paral(/)e/s (Beaumont I, 185). 


Cc. 


Ho! who’s here! | If anything that’s civil, speak; tf savage, | Take or lend 
(Cymb. II, 6, 24). I cannot afford the room for quoting current explanations, 
or it would show to what lengths commentators will go rather than admit a 
printer’s error. Read, Bark or bawi/. The contrast is not between civilized 
people and savages, but between human beings and beasts. 

Now, when the angry trumpet sounds alarum, | And dead men’s cries do 
fill the empty air, | Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me (HB V, 2, 4). 
The suggested emendations are hardly worth recording. Read, /eadmen’s, 
i1.¢. leaders’. See N.E.D. s.v. 

Twentie consciences | That stand *twixt me and Millaine, candied be they | 
And melt, ere they mollest (Tp. Il, 1,279). Furness, in summing up commen- 
tators’ opinions, explains, “twenty consciences, let them be hard and let them 
be soft, they would never molest him.” This sounds like commonsense, but 
it does violence to Shakespeare’s rhythm, logic, and style. (1) Instead of a 
trochee (which candied is), a word of one syllable is required. (2) Instead of 
and, we should have or. (3) The word stand calls up the idea of an opponent, 
and that rules the metaphor of sugar whether “frozen or melted” out of court. 
Suppose we read, cauled out be they and meti, all the three requirements are 
satisfied: “If twenty consciences stood between me and Milan I should challenge 
each one of them and meet it in single combat rather than suffer myself to 
be molested by them.” 

And with a dropping industry they skip | From stem to stern (Per. IV, 1, 63). 
Read /oving, 1. e. zealous. 

They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer them instances; which 
shall bear no less likelihood than to see me at her chamber-window, hear me 
call Margaret Hero, hear Margaret term me Claudio (Adoll, 2, 44). 

The most determined advocates of the old readings must admit that this 
passage is diseased. Hero cannot be right, because then Margaret, who is 
not in the plot, would ask her lover Borachio whether he was drunk, or 


4* 
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gone mad, and Claudio is absolutely impossible, because, by calling her lover 
that, Margaret would ruin the whole thing. And why should she? Now, 
bearing in mind that the meeting between Borachio and Margaret is intended 
to give the listeners unmistakable proofs of intimacy, what is required is an 
exchange of lovers’ terms of endearment. And that suggests the reading ‘‘hear 
me call Margaret herte, (i. e. heart), hear Margaret term me darling.’+) el 
and d, in Elizabethan script, look very much alike. 


§73. e misprinted for ¢ 
AS 


An I but fist him once, an a’come but within my view (A,B Ul, 1, 25). This 
is the reading of Q. But wice, as F has it, is probably what Shakespeare 
wrote, i. e. “iron press,” figuratively, “power.” 


B. 


I see no sense fort, | But his occasions might have woo'd me first (Tim. III, 
3,14). Collier’s suggestion ’scuse, 1. e. excuse, is excellent. 

The following passage probably comes under the same head. Jy precious 
gueen, forbear, | And give true evidence to his love which stands | An honour- 
able trial (Ant. I, 3,74). Collier’s emendation credence is very plausible. 

Outside Shakespeare this misprint is common. Luridies for LHuridice 
(Locrine 283); ZLyeas for Lycus (Czsar’s Revenge 2155); Sezlla for Sczlla 
(Wounds of Civil War 30); eount for count (ibid. 1204); Luer for Luer, i. e. 
Lucretius (ibid. 2179); Corent for Corcut (Selimus 2137); Jaeos for locos (Or- 
lando 1277); Servinus for Scevinus (Nero 25); Chaueer for Chaucer (Nash I, 
316); Pieree for Pierce (ibid. 322); Prinees for Princes (ibid. 367). 


§74. e misprinted for d 
A. 


Str, I thought tt fit | To save the old and miserable king | To some retention 
and appointed guard (Lx. V, 3, 46). This is the reading of several copies of Q,. 
The other texts have send. 

In “As You Like It” the name Rosalind is also spelled Rosaline. This 
may be due to the letters d and e having been confused by the compositor, 
but there is some probability that the name was pronounced in two different 
ways, viz. with the final d kept, or dropped. 

I am informed of true report, | how the mediaters do resort, | to wine my 
loue to ther comfort (Chester Plays, p. 89,15). Thus the MSS. W, h for /and. 


C. 


Good news, good news! ha, ha! here tn Genova? (Merch. III, 1,112). Thus 
Qq and F, evidently wrong. Rowe’s emendation where? is not very probable. 


*) Both terms happen to crop up in Joseph’s address to the Virgin Mary: hart! J haue 
brought here | Two mydwifes for the manere | to be with thee, my darling deare, | Tyli 
that it be days. (Chester Plays p. 124, 505-08.) 


Remembering that Tubal reported ‘Antonio, I heard in Genova—’’ | take 
Shylock to want confirmation of the good news, so he repeats, ‘‘heard in 
Genova?” 


", 


$75. The past of weak verbs instead of the present 


This is probably due to e having been misread for d. See about the con- 
verse mistake § 71. 


A. 


The sea, with such a storm as his loved head | In hell-black night endured, 
would have buoy’d up, | And quench’d the stelled fires: Vet, poor old heart, he 
holp the heavens to rain (Lr. IU, 7,59). Instead of loved the F reads bare. 

Hum—conspiracy !—‘‘ Sleep till I waked him—” (Lr.I, 2, 58). This read- 
ing of Qq is corrected by F, wake. 

Sir, this I heard, the king ts come to hts daughter, | With others whom the 
rigour of our state | Forced to cry out (Lr. V, 1,21). Read, with the Qq, hear. 

The fishermen, that walk’ d upon the beach, | Appear like mice (Lr. IV, 6, 17). 
Read, with the Qq, wa/h. 

I protest, | Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, | Despity thy 
victor sword and fire-new fortune’d | Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a 
traitor (Lr. V, 3,133). Read, with F, fortune. 

Thou hast spoken right, *tis true; | The wheel is come full circled; I am 
here (Lr. V. 3,175). Read, with F, czrcle. 

Tf fortune bragd of two she loved and hated, | One of them we behold 
(Lr. V, 3, 280). Read, with F, drag. 

My speech should fall into such vile success | As my thoughis aim’d not at 
(Oth. III, 3, 223). Read, with Qq, azm. 

O those glearing eyes that dart the beames, | The beames that drown’d 
my heart with fierie streames (Sicelides 241, 1,7 Q and B). Read, with R, drowne. 


B. 


And now my whole charge consists of ancients, corporals, leutenants, genile- 
men of companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the 
glutton’s dogs licked his sores (H,A IV, 2, 28). Dyce reads, “ck. 

The king that loved him, as the state stood then, | Was forced perforce 
compell’d to banish him (A,BIV,1,116). Read, with Theobald, force. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do tell, | And the third hour of drowsy 
morning named (H, IV, Prol. 16). Read, with Pope, zame. 

Tf thou accountedst it shame, lay it on me (Shr.IV, 3, 183). Read, with 
Rowe, accountst. 

... Bring us to him, | And chanced tt as it may (Tim. V, 1,129). Read, 
with Rowe, chance. 

Outside Shakespeare examples are numerous. Opened for open (Lusty Juv. 28); 
decayed for decay (Heywood, Four P’s 41); frownd for frown (Peele, 406); vowed 
for vow (ibid. 407); sazd for say (ibid. 408); danced for dance (ibid. 456); ad- 
drest for address (Spenser 215); spozld for spoil (ibid. 154); sustained for sustain 


(Middleton I, 127); dumb’d for dumb (Webster I, 310); fixed for fix (ibid. 394); 
turned for turn (ibid. 382); meaned for mean (FordI,117); passed for pass 
(Spedding V, 100); rvevzved for revive (ibid. V,179). Or did my mind in choyce 
of change delight, | And render thee as reffused with the rest? (Gascoigne I, 
p. 50, 1.4). Read, with Q,, refuse. 


fs 


...A certain number, | Though thanks to all, must I select from all: the 
rest | Shall bear the business in some other fight, | As cause will be obey’d. 
Please you to march; | And four shall quickly draw out my command, | Which 
men are best inclined (Cor.I, 6,84). Read: As cause will be. Obey! 

Boyet. Jf my observation, which very seldom hes, |... Deceive me not now, 
Navarre is infected. Prin. With what? Boyet. With that which we lovers 
entitle affected (LLL. II, 1,232). Read, as the question requires, affect, and 
in 1. 230 znfect = infected. 


$76. e misprinted for 7 
A 


He hath a tear for pity and a hand | Open as day for meeting charity 
(H,B IV, 4, 32). Read, with F, melting. 

Outside Shakespeare: field for filled (Martyred Soldier 191); greef for gulf 
(Kyd 97); meet for melt (BeaumontlI, 91); peace for place (Bacon, Letters I, 133; 
Middleton II, 144). 


§77. e misprinted for o 
A 


3 


is strange that they should so depart from hence, | And not send back my 
messenger (Lr. II, 4,1). Read, with F, home. See § 128. 

Vet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain. | If wolves had at thy gate 
heard that dearn time, | Thou shouldst have said, ‘‘ Good porter, turn the key”’ 
(Lr. IU, 7,62-64). Read, with F, how/l’d. 

For such an other lawe they had heere in England, as I remember, made by 
King Alured, that every gentellman should continually bring foorth his kinred 
and fellows to the lawe (Spenser, View p. 624). ThusAdd. MS. 22022. Read, 
with Harl. MS. 1932, followers. 

Some comforte send now let me see (Chester Plays, p. 13,112). Thus MS. B. 
Read, with the others, some, i. e€. soon. 

And I rose when I lay, | me wold thinke that traveyle best were: | for King 
nor Duke, by this daye, | rise I will not but take my rest here (Chester Plays, 
Pp. 140, 193-96). This is the evidently wrong version of MS. H. Read, with 
the others, /osz¢. 

That recked ribald for all his rage | shall not reaue me my right! (Chester 
Plays, p. 187, 31/2). Thus h. Read, rocked. 

Though the kinge of Scotis and all his host | were here, I set not by their 
best (Chester Plays, p. 194, 218-19). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, 
bost. 


B. 


Know you not, master, to seeme kind of men | Their graces serve them but 
as enemies? (AsII, 3,10). The obvious emendation some is due to F,. 

Duke. Vou know him well?—Valentine. J knew him as myself (Gent. U, 
4,62). Read, 4zow (Hanmer). 

Patience and sorrow streme which should express her goodtiest (Lr. IV, 3, 18). 
This reading of Qq is unintelligible; unfortunately the passage is missing in 
F, Pope’s emendation, sérove, is generally accepted. 

The prince’s esptals have informed me | How the English, in the suburbs close 
intrench’d, | Went through a secret gate of iron bars | In yonder tower to over- 
peer the city (H,A I, 4,10). Read, wont, i. e. used (Steevens). 

Here we her place: | And to her father turn our thoughts again, | Where we 
left him, on the sea. We there him left (Per. Gower V, 13). The rhyme with 
coast (1.15) suggests Jost. 

The rest of your fees, O gods—the senators of Athens, together with the 
common lag of people—what 1s amiss in them, you gods, make suitable for 
destruction (Tim. II, 6, 89).. Read, foes (Warburton). 

Flo. Four hand, my Perdita; so turtles pair, | That never mean to part. 
Per. I'll swear for ’em (Wint.IV, 4,155). Read, one (Theobald). 

Outside Shakespeare: de for doy (Middleton U, 55); even for own (Ford IU, 
225); flew for flow (ibid. IV, 187); knew for know (Spenser 352, and else- 
where); zew for zow (Lusty Juventus g, and often elsewhere); dzssever for dis- 
cover (Webster IV, 57); ever for over (Bacon, Letters I, 148); deuer for dower 
(Sir John Oldcastle 147); greve for grove (Kyd. 6); see for soe (Lyly I, 456); the 
for ¢ho, ie. though (Middleton II, 80); dens for do(o)ms (Beaumont I, 152); 
clear for cloaca (Return from Parnassus I, 1,176). Let a poor scholar implore 
and exerate... (Angry Women, Prol. 14). Read, exorate. Despair is my 
name that Adversity doth fellow (Magnificence 2284). Read, with Dyce, 
follow. I marvel not at that which fables tell, | How ravished Helen moved 
the angry Greeks, | When I beheld thy sweet-composed face (Cesar’s Re- 
_ venge 527). Read Jdehold. pentageron for pentagonon (Friar Bacon p. 412); 
Corebus for Corobus (Old Wives Tale 1. 336). 


C. 


now my double hen’d sparrow, lowe (Troil.V,7,11). Thus F. Q has 
Spartan. I take this to be the genuine reading and suggest double-horn’d. 


§78. efor r 

A. 

...@ dull, stale, lied bed (Lear I, 2,13). Read, with F, “rd. 

Being oil to fire (Lear Il, 2, 83). This time the reading of F is wrong. 
Qq have Bring. 

Better I were distract: | So should my thoughts be fenced from my griefs 
(Lr. IV, 6, 289). Read, with F, sever’d. 

What it should be, | More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him | 


So much from the understanding of himself, | I cannot deem of (Hml. II, 2, 10). 
Read, with Qq, dreame. 

And under his power thou shalt be aye, | thee for to derne and deere (Chester 
Plays, p. 33, 319-320). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, drive. 

My dull slow heart and cloudy brain | Cannot reach those heavenly nets 
(Sicelides 213, 1,15). Thus Q. Read, with the MSS., azts. 


B. 


Le chien est retourne a son propre vomissement, et la leuye lavee au bour- 
bier (H, I, 7,69). It was not difficult for Rowe to find the genuine reading 
true, for the quotation is from the Gospel (2 Peter 20). 

How now, ambitious Umphetr, what means this? (H,AI, 3, 29). Read 
Umphrie, i. e. Humphry (Theobald). 

If the brain of our lives had not one scale of reason to potse another of 
sensuality, the blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most 
preposterous conclusions (Oth. I. 3, 329). Thus F—evidently a gross mistake. 
Qq have balance, and this suggested to Theobald the ingenious emendation 
beam. 

For speculation turns not to itself, | Till it hath travell’d and is married 
there | Where tt may see ttself (Troil. Ill, 3,110). Read, mzrror’d (Singer). 

Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so firmly on his wife’s frailty, 
yet I cannot put off my opinion so easily (Wiv. IL, 1, 242). Read, fealty, 
i. e. fidelity (Theobald). 

Outside Shakespeare: meevil for mervil = marvel (Malory 620); Arthne for 
Arthur (ibid. 806); seeme for serve (Bacon, Advancement 209); foe for for 
(Ford III, 140); peece for price (Middleton II, 420; V, 22); deavertes for braveries 
(Chapman, Tragedy I, 1, 37); see for ser (Id. Mirth 6, 66; 110; 130); wench for 
wretch (ibid. 9, 73); seaznes for strains (Id. All Fools I, 1, 3); tenant for truant 
(Id. Widow’s Tears V, 2, 40); jouenetes for ourneies (Nash II, 212); alenize for 
eternize (Lyly I, 459); one for our (Return from Parnassus 393); see for sir 
(Return from Parnassus 777); there for thee (Arden of Fevershame 16); vee for 
tear (Kyd 68); bravelike for beamlike (Spenser, FQ IV, 4, 24); déscourseth for 
discovereth (Bacon, Letters 1,183); our for one (Impatient Poverty 337; Browne, 
Religio Medici 25); prether for prethee (Club Law 11); increased for incensed 
(Bacon, Letters I, 170); courteous for covetous (Middleton I, 267; V, 11); con- 
trive for contein (Webster III, 285). 


Cc. 


if her breath were as terrible as |her| terminations, there were no living 
near her (Ado Il, 1, 256). Evidently a misfit. Read, cvzminations, i. e. censures. 

The foul witch Sycora who with age and envy | Was grown into a hoop 
(Tp.I, 2,257). Read, (2)ume, i. e. rheum = rheumatics. 

The state whereon I studied | Is like a good thing, being offen read, | Grown 
feard and tedious (Meas. II, 4,9). Read, fracd, i.e. frayed. Thing is = book. 

Ah! wherefore with infection should he live, | And with his presence grace 
impiety, | That sin by him advantage should achieve | And lace itself with his 
society? | Why should false painting imitate his cheek | And steal dead see| ming 


of his living hue? | Why should poor beauty indirectly seek | Roses of shadow, 
since his rose ts true! | Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is, | Beggar’d 
of blood to blush through lively veins? (Sonn. 67, 7). Beauty is certainly out 
of place. The context requires a derogatory term implying something arti- 
ficial, counterfeit. Bravery (i. e. ostentation) would fit the sense and the tract 
of letters. 


§79. ¢ misprinted for # 
A. 


Good my lord, put your discourse into some frame, and stare not so wildly 
from my affair (Aml. Il, 2, 321). Read, with F, starz. 

He gives the web and the pin-queues the eye (Lear Ul, 4,122). Thus Q,. 
Read, with F, sguznzs. 

And his unbookish jealousy must conserve | Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, 
and light behaviour | Quite in the wrong (Oth. IV,1,102). This is the un- 
intelligible reading of F. Rowe ingeniously suggested construe, and this in all 
probability was the genuine word, not comster, as Qq have it, a popular form 
of construe. 

Go safely on (Hml. IV, 4, 8). Read, with Qq, softly. See § 80 (/ for 7). 

Take here cattes and doggs to, | Otter, fox, fulmare also (Chester Plays, 
Pp. 54, 169-70). ‘This is the version of MS. B, which is varied by MSS. W, h, 
as filli mare. Read, with MS. H, fulmari, 1. e. polecat. 

Mightie God, have mind on me, | That moste are tn mazesty (Chester Plays, 
p. 205, 1/2). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, av¢. 

The confusion between about and above probably comes under this head. 

Here have I wrought with heavenlye might | of angels nine orders of great 
bewtye, | eche one with other, as it 1s righte, | to walk aboue the Trynitie 
(Chester Plays, p. 11, 44). Thus MS. B. The others read correctly aboute. 
See § 169 (v for x). 

B. 

In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame (H,A IU, 1, 177). Johnson’s 
emendation, 4/unt, hits the mark. 

..+ Lake the bonds along with you, | And have the dates in Compe (Tim. I, 
I, 34). Read, compt (Theobald). 

... but when the splitting wind | Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 
And fies fled under shade, why, then the thing of courage | As roused with 
rage with rage doth sympathize, | And with an accent tuned in selfsame key | 
Rettres to chiding fortune (Troil. I, 3, 51). Read, Retorts (Dyce). 

For as it would ill become me, to be vain, indiscreet, or a fool, | So were 
there a patch set on learning, to see him in a school (ULL. IV, 2, 31). Collier 
suggests sez. 

Outside Shakespeare: flye for flyt (Wealth 485); aceoritie for actority (ibid. 
553); apare for apart (ibid. 616); see for set (Locrine 1772); wzehall for withall 
(Nash I, 283); Come from your cloister chase nun (Angry Women 1550). Read, 
of course, chast. 


os 


Women are not | In their best fortunes strong, but want will perjure | The 
ne’er-touch’d vestal (Ant. III, 12, 30). The meaning generally given to perjure 
is, to “taint with perjury, to corrupt.” Apart from the objection that this is 
the only instance where the word is used in a causative sense, it does not fit 
the context. I suggest pervert. Cf. Juno’s for Venus’ (As I, 3,77). See § 102. 


§80. f misprinted for 7. 
A. 
Go safely on (Hm. IV, 4, 8). Read, with the Qq, softly. 
strife is several times printed in Browne, Rel. Med. where the MS. has s¢ri/t. 
See Greenhill’s edition s. v. strift. 


AS 


The much discussed passage of a doubt in Hml. I, 4, 37 may well be a 
corrupt rendering of the original off adants, i. e. often subdues. 

For life, I prize it | As I weigh griefe which I would spare (Wint. IU, 2, 44). 
That grief is a misfit, most critics are agreed. Read, gifts. 


§81. f misprinted for /. 
A. 


Some there are that haue the gift of premeditated | Murder on them: | Others 
the broken seale of Forgery, in beguyling maydens (Henry 5, IV, 1, 75-77 Q). 
Read, with F, guz/t. The same mistake occur in MSS. B, W of Chester Plays, 
p- 37,419. Cf. LLL. V, 2,652 A gift nutmeg (Q) where Q, F read gilt. 

Via recta fedyng to lyfe (John Evangelist 105). Read, /e(a)ding. 


§82. f misprinted for s. 
A. 


Better I were distract | So should my thoughis be fenced from my griefs 
(Lr. IV, 6, 289). Read, with F, sever’d. 

For, this I heard; the king ts come to his daughter, | With others whom 
the rigour of our state | Forced to cry out (Lr. V,1, 21). Read, with F, Si. 

When light-wing’d toys | Of feather’'d Cupid foyles with wanton dullness | 
My speculative and officed instruments... (Oth. I, 3, 269). Read, with F, seed, 
i.e. blind. 

That figures and shadows be all done (Chester Plays, p. 268, 70). Thus 
MS. H. Read, with the others, szgnes. 

Ffor his harmes here, | nigh will I neare | this fameland feere, | that makes 
our law falce (Chester Plays, p. 283,,73-76). Thus MSS. B, W, h. Read, 
with H, same lewd. 


B. 


Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding fin (As Il, 7, 64). This mistake of F, 
is corrected by F,, szz. 


Never was monarch better fear’ d and lov’d (H; Il, 2,25). Gould suggests serv’d, 
. we are most lofty runaways (H, Ill, 5, 35). Vaughan suggests /usty. 

Posterity, awatt for wretched years (H,A I, 1, 48). Vaughan suggests sore. 

And everyone hts love-feat will advance (LLL. V, 2, 123). Thus Qq and F. 
S. Walker’s suggestion, saz¢, hits the mark. 

Which makes her feat of Belmont Colchos’ strand (Merch. I, 1, 171). Thus 
Q,. Read, with all other editions, seqaz. 

For mine own part, I am, as they say, but to parfect one man in one poor 
man (LLL. V, 2, 503). S. Walker would like to read pursent, i. e. present, as 
in |. 488. 

Flere we her place: | And to her father turn our thoughts again, | Where 
we left him, on the sea. We there him left (Per. V. Gower, 13). The rhyme 
with coast (1,15) requires dost. 

... Who dares, who dares, | In purity of manhood stand upright, | And 
fay “This man’s a flatterer” ? (Tim. IV, 3, 15). Read, with F,, say. 

O thou sweet king-hiller, and dear divorce | Twixt natural son and fire! 
(Tim. IV, 3, 383). Read, with Fy, szve, 1. e. father. 

Lips, let four words go by and language end (Tim. V, 1, 223). Read, 
sour (Rowe). 

As you were past all shame, | Those of your fact are so—so past all truth 
(Wint. II, 2, 86). Farmer suggests sec, 1. e. class. 

Outside Shakespeare examples abound. Besides those quoted by S. Walker 
(Crit. Exam. II, 291 ff.) I noted: fleece for sdce (Tamburlaine 1679); gifts for 
g(h)osts (Greene 218); comforts for consorts (Browne, Rel. Med. 91); /ef for 
least (Middleton I, 409); /e/t for best (Id. IV, 161); fazr for sure (Spenser 611); 
feard for séiz’d (Middleton U, 178); wzfe for wise (Chapman, All Fools I, 1, 
233); foot for soot (Id. May-Day III, 2, 6); fozled for sotled (Nash II, 226); fat 
for sa/t (Return from Parnassus 343); fray for sway (Gorboduc II, 2, Chorus 
1-4); fame for same (ibid. V, 1, 150-52); flatter for scatter (ibid. V, 1, 93/4). 


G 


“*Aroint thee, witch!” the rump-fed ronyon cries (Mcb. I, 3,6). No satis- 
factory explanation has been given of this curious word. Read, ramp-seed, 
i. e. harlot’s offspring. Cf. ag-seed, the name given to Caliban by Prospero 
(Tp. I, 2, 365). 

Lf you repay me not on such a day, | In such a place, such sum or sums as 
are | Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit | Be nominated for an equal 
pound | Of your fair flesh (Merch. I, 3, 150). or has no business in this 
connexion. I take it Shylock makes a pause before coming out with his 
atrocious suggestion, then, as if the idea had just struck him, goes on with 
“say, an equal pound, etc.” 


§ 83. f for st 
A. 


I am the very man, |... That from your life of difference and decay | 
Have follow’d your sad steps (Lr. V, 3, 289). Read, with F, frst. 


et a te See 


The same mistake turns up in Webster’s White Devil, p. 87. 

Our Lord will send of his godhead | some maner beast into this feild, | ether 
tayme or wylde (Chester Plays, p. 75, 280-82). Thus MSS. B, W, L. Read, 
with H, stydd. 

While I may live in land, | whie shold I found, | if it will avayle? 
(Chester Plays, p. 146, 332-34). Thus MSS. B, W, L. Read, with H. stand. 


G. 


Let us fear | The native mightiness and fate of him (H, I, 4,64). Hanmer’s 
emendation force convinces no more than Gould’s pzth. I conjecture séate, 
i. e. greatness. The same mistake must be corrected Per. V, 1,71. 

Sound, sound alarum! we will rush on them. Now for the honour of the 
forlorn French! (H,A,I, 2,19). The word, in this connexion, is impossible. 
Read, stour-born, i. e. doughty, valiant. 

In winters tedious nights sit by the fire | With good old folks and let them 
tell thee tales | Of woeful ages long ago betid; | And ere thou bid good night, 
to guit their griefs, | Tell thou the lamentable tale of me| And send the 
hearers weeping to their beds (R, V, 1,42). This, to me, is absolutely unin- 
telligible, and I am, therefore, inclined to read gests, i. e. reward their tales. 

Note. “is misprinted for Z; Fabius for Titzus (Tiberius 1518); Fochilus 
for Zrochilus (Euphues 19); Fauras for Taurus (ibid. 20); Put for Tut (Lear 
I, 2,142 Jennens); Fubfast for Tubfast (Tim. IV, 3, 87 Theobald). 


§84. g for ¢g 
A. 
L have rubb’d this young gnat almost to the sense (Oth. V, 1, 11). Thus Qq. 
F has guat “a pimple, a pustule, applied contemptuously to a young person” 
(Onions). 
Outside Shakespeare: guest for guest (Spenser, FQ IV, 9, 17). 


§85. g for y 
A. 
To feed for age her lamp and flames of love Waa Ill, 2,167). F corrects 
this into aye, “ever.” 
The corrupt version dezmge in the following passage probably originated in 
the same mistake: Here haue I wrought wtth heavenlye might | of angels nine 
orders of greate beinge, | eche one with other, as tt ts righte, to walk about the 


Trynitie (Chester Plays, p.11, 41-44). Thus MS.B. Read, with the others, dewz¢ye. 

B. 

And many a sagéd saw lies hyd within thine aged breast (Barn. Googe, 
Eglogs 31, Ed. Arber). Evidently a mistake for sayd. “Said saw” is a com- 
mon enough idiom in Elizabethan English. 

Os 


Com. He'll never hear him. Sic. Not? Com. J tell you, he does sit in 


ae OF Le 


gold, his eye | Red as ’twould burn Rome (Cor. V,1, 63). Commentators 
quote Plutarch saying that the ambassadors from Rome “were brought through 
the camp to the place where he was set in his chair of state, with a mar- 
vellous and unspeakable majesty,” and, to explain the “gold”, they adduce 
the passage from the Iliad about Jove sitting on a golden throne. But surely 
it is not the sumptuousness of Coriolanus’ “chair of state” on which Cominius 
insists. There is no congruity between the emphasis of “I tell you,” and the 
pointless statement that Coriolanus sat on a golden chair. What the context 
leads us to expect is a strong word about the exiled hero’s embittered, 
irreconcileable state of mind. ‘‘Umyold’”’ = unyielding was probably what 
Shakespeare wrote. The very word, with the -ez of past participles kept, is 
found in Gascoigne’s Poems (Cambridge English Classics I, 368): And thence 
proceedes my most consuming griefs, | For whyles the hope of mine unyolden 
harte | In endlesse toyles did labor for reliefe, | Came crabbed Chance and marrde 
my merry marte. 


$86. gh misprinted for ght 
A. 
Brough for Brought (Shr. I, 1, 14 F,). 

Outside Shakespeare; though for thought (Cotton Caligula D VII fol. 223b); 
high for hight (Spenser 204); sighs for sights (Beaumont I, 160; Fairie Queene I, 
1,42); lighlie for ghthe (Albion Knight 310); migh for might (Queen 1061); 
Knigh for Knight (ibid. 1308). 

. 


It is the base though bitter disposition of Beatrice... (Ado Il, 1, 214). 
Read, the past thought bitter disposition. 


§87. ght misprinted for gh}) 


B. 
Thought for though (R, Il, 2, 31 Q,). 
Were I a common laughter . .. (Caes.I, 2, 72). The context requires 


laugher. The same mistake occurs Compl. 124. 

Outside Shakespeare: Aight for high (Gascoigne I, 212); throught for through 
(Chapman, A Humorous Day’s Mirth I, 11); 2 nought for enough (ibid. I, 1, 23); 
thought for though (Youth, ed. Bang and McKerrow, 1, 11). 


Cc. 
Fou shall fight your hearts out (Troil. Ill, 2, 54). I suggest sigh. See § 82. 


§88. 4 misprinted for 6 
A 


Behold in us: we'll follow where thou leadst (Tit. V, 1, 13 F). Read, with 
Qq, Be bold. 


1) Not rare in MSS. e. g. George Peele’s Hunting of Cupid I, 71 (Malone Society’s 
Collection, p, 311). 


aren Po eee 


For there was never yet fair woman hut she made | mouths in a glass 
(Lr. IH, 2, 35). Thus Q,. Read, with the other editions, dw. 

But, ikea mishaped and sullen wench (Rom. I, 3,143 F). Read, with Q,, 
misbehaved. 

The knights knit friendly hands (FQ I, 9, Argument). Found among the 
Errata and corrected into bands. 


B. 


Crown’d with rank fenitar and furrow-weeds, | With har-docks, hemlock, 
nettles, cuckoo-flowers (Lr. IV, 4, 3). Neither this reading of F nor the hordocks 
of Qq is found anywhere else. That’s why Hanmer’s emendation durdocks is 
generally adopted. Skeat (Glossary s. v.) suggests Aawdods, 1. e. cornflowers. 

The fellow has a deal of that too much, which holds him much to haue 
(All’s III, 2, 93). Read, do/ds, i. e. makes bold (Addis). 

The noble Mortimer |...| Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken 
(H,A I, 1, 41). Anon. (in Cambr. Edd.) suggests dands. 

Outside Shakespeare: henefits for benefits (Wealth 84); damnahle for damnable 
(Bale, God’s Promises I); he for de (Wealth 705; Impatient Poverty 321; Fisher 
320; Lyly I, 426); Azther for brether (Mankind 7); hoth for both (Cobbler 1205; 
Citizen 93); Zowre for bower (Romeus 466; Peele 411); had for bad (Peele 388); 
hands for bands (Spenser, FQ I, 9; Argument 1); damhe for Jamée (Nash I, 270); 
douhle for double (ibid. 1, 5); When cheerful day is gone from th’earth’s wide hall 
(Selimus 1809), read, of course, da//. 


§89. 4 misprinted for / 
A. 


Tf any man of quality or degree within the hoasts of the army will main- 
tain upon Edmund, supposed Earl of Gloucester, that he is a manifold 
traitor, let him appear by the third sound of the trumpet (Lr. V, 3, 110). 
Thus Qq. The reading “sts in F is generally held to be the right one. 

When you have wonne, what conquest, that you show | A wretch that hates 
his life as much as you? (Sicelides 253, 1. 39). Read, with Band Q, slwe, i. e. slew. 


B. 


Why | you grave but reckless senators, have you thus | Given Hydra here 
to choose an officer? (Cor. IH, 1,93). Read, with Collier, /e(a)ve. This emenda- 
tion is supported by the following passage. Here we her place (Per. V, Chor Il). 
This reading of Qq is corrected by F, Leave. 

A shy fellow was the duke (Meas. Ill, 2, 138). Read, with Hanmer, s/y. 

Outside Shakespeare: chozse for close (Chapmann, An Humorous Day’s Mirth 
I, 73); having for leaving (Heywood, Dialogues 5794); heaps for leaps (Spen- 
ser 486); heaven for love (Greene 309); highly for lightly (Spenser 160); have 
for /eave (Religio Medici 14; Return from Parnassus 1660); shake for slake 
(ibid. 1899); Shouthfulness for Slouthfulness (Ascham 61). 

Also the Scythians sayd, that they were once every yeare turned into wolves, 
and so it ts written of the Irish: though Mr. Camden in a better sence doth 


suppose tt was a disease, called Hicanthropia, soe named of the wolfe (Spen- 
ser, View, p. 634). Thus Add. MS. 22022. Read, with Ware, Lycanthropia. 


C. 


but when you find him out, you have him ever after (All’s Ill, 6, 61). The 
word /eave suggests itself as fitting the context. 

A choking gall and a preserving sweet (Rom. I, 1, 200). Read, cloying. 

Go sleep, and hear us (Tp. Il, 1,190). Read, leave, Cf. above here for leave. 


§go. # misprinted for n 
B. 


A heavy heart bears not a humble tongue (LLL. V, 2,747). Read, with 
Theobald, xzmdle. 

*Tis a gentleman here—a plague o° these ptckleherring! (Tw. I, 5, 128). 
Gould’s emendation mece, i. e. niece, deserves more attention than it has met 
with so far. 

Outside Shakespeare: hyghnesse for nyghnesse (Fisher 276); holy for noble 
(Gascoigne 214); high for nigh (Spenser 37); Frehchman for Frenchman (Wounds 
of Civil War 974); soohest for soonest (Arcadia 58). 


oot 


... make your own purpose, | How in my strength you please (Lear I, 1,114). 
Read, ame any. 


§o1. 4 misprinted for ¢h 
A. 


This ts the English, not the Turkish court; | Not Amurah an Amurah 
succeeds, | But Harry Harry (H,B V, 2, 48). Read, with Q, Amurath. 

But still the house-affairs would draw her hence (Oth. I, 3, 147). thence in 
Qgq is probably the genuine reading. 

his for this is not rare. Hml.I, 3,12; Ul, 4,55. 


B. 


... fill my factor’s death | And he great care of goods at random left | 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse (Err. I, 1, 43). Theobald’s 
reading he has been generally adopted. 

Let’s be no stocs nor no stocks, I pray; | Or so devote to Aristotle's checks | 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured (Shr. I, 1, 32). Blackstone’s conjecture 
ethics speaks for itself. 

He does deny him, in respect of his, | What charitable men afford to beg- 
gars (Tim. Ill, 2, 81). Read, with Staunton, ¢hzs. 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue | That gives not half so great a 
blow to hear| As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire? | Tush, tush! fear boys 
with bugs (Shr. I, 2, 209). Hanmer plausibly suggests #h’ear. 

Outside Shakespeare: As prospectives he nearer that they be | Yield better 
judgment to the judging eye (Angry Women 15). Read, éhe. 


C 


King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. Biron. How low soever the 
matter, I hope in God for high words. Long. A high hope for a low heaven: 
God grant us patience! (LLL. I, 1, 196). Heaven is out of place; so much is 
plain. The suggested emendations do not solve the puzzle: having (Theobald), 
haven (Jackson); hearing (Collier). I conjecture theame (i. e. theme) = subject. 

Ill make my will then, and, as sick men do, | Who know the world, see 
heaven, but, feeling woe, | Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did (Per. I, 
1,48). The reading, “‘Who know the world’s a theame of feeling woe” would 
be perfect (cf. Tp. 1,1, 6 @ theme of woe), only it is hard to account for dwt. 

Note. Although I have not come across any documentary evidence, in 
Shakespeare, of # having been mistaken for zv, several passages point that way. 


A. 


Abraham, doe as I thee saye: | looks vp and tell me, if thou maye, | starres 
standing on the shayes (Chester Plays, p. 70, 161-63). Thus MS. H. Read, 
with the others, s¢ray. 


B. 


With what shifts and pains we come into the world we remember not 
(Browne, Rel. Med. 199). Greenhill suggests stiffs, a word used (coined?) 
by Browne. See Note on p. 130. 

And then he dreams ...| Of healths five fathom deep (Rom. I, 4, 85). 
Keightley would like to read ¢venches. This would be against the metre, but 
trench (as a plural) is good Elizabethan grammar. 


fe 


And yet I know not how to get the crown, | For many lives stand between 
me and home (H, C Ill, 2, 173). Read, Yor many hives stand ’tween me and 
the t(h)rone. 

Pour shakes of Fortune (Per. Ill, 3,6). Steevens suggests shaft, which has 
been accepted by most editors, although & is very far from f strokes would 
meet the tract of letters and the sense. 


§92. 7 misprinted for a (for the reverse process, see § 51). 


Infect her beauty, | You fensuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, | To 
fall and blister her pride (Lear Ul, 4, 170). This reading of F is both against 
the sense and the metre. Qq have d/asz. 

With how deprived a qualitty—O Regan! (Lr. Il, 4,139). Corrected by F, 
depraved. 

5. 

And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps along | Of force enough to bid his 
brother battle; | with whom tn upright zeal to right prevails | More than the 
nature of a brother's love! (H,C V, 1, 78). Read, with F,, an. 

The King’s attorney on the contrary | Urged on the examinations, proofs. 


confessions | Of divers witnesses; which the Duke desired | To him brought 
viva voce to his face (Hg U, 1, 18). Read, with F,, have. 

These (sc. tdeas) are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the 
womb of primater (LLL. IV, 2,71). Read, with Rowe, pza mater, i. e. brain. 

Outside Shakespeare: Z/e for all (Greene 142), adaminative for adamantine 
(Locrine 2177). 

a 

When it appears to you where this begins, | Turn your displeasure that 
way (Ant. III, 4, 33). The context requires degan. 

So make the choice for thy own time, for I| The resolved patient, on thee 
still rely (All’s I, 1, 208). The MS. probably had shad7. 

flere are only numbers ratified; but, for the elegancy, facility, and golden 
cadence of poeste, caret. Ovidius Naso was the man; and why indeed Naso, 
but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy? the terks of invention? 
imtitarte 1s nothing: So doth the Hound his master, the Ape his keeper, the 
tyred Horse his nder (LLL. IV, 2, 129). As the passage reads in Qq and F 
it is unintelligible. Theobald changed the punctuation and took zmztarie to 
mean, zmzfart, 1. e. imitate. All editions read therefore, ... ‘‘the jerks of 
invention. Imitari ts nothing’... To this emendation there are several ob- 
jections. (1) zmttarie is not, as is usually the case with Latin words, printed 
in italics. (2) What does zmztate mean in this connection? The poem is not 
an imitation; it is, on the contrary, slighted by the pedant, because it is zot 
imitated from Ovid. (3) Lastly, doth a dog zmztate his master, or a horse his 
rider? Surely, this is sheer nonsense. I think the passage must have read 
something like this: ... ‘‘and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy, the herbs of invention amatory. To love is no- 
thing; . . . The schoolmaster’s meaning is plain. The poem, in his opinion, 
is a poor product, because it has not Ovid’s invention, i.e. style. (This word 
is used in the same connotation Ado V, 1, 292; As Il, 5, 49; H; Prol. 2.) tyred 
is out of place, and destroys the parallelism. I take it to be a misreading of 
love and to have been displaced somehow. 


§93. 2 misprinted for c 

A. 

One that so imperfectly conjects (Oth. IL, 3, 149). This is the reading 
of Q,. All other texts have concezts. 

Outside Shakespeare: displate for displace (Greene 201); frery for ferce 
(Bacon, Letters VII, 496). 

§94. z for / 

A. 

Now is he totall guise (Am. Il, 2,480 Q,). Read, with Q,F, gules. 

Thy face is valiant (Aml.U, 2,442F). Read, with Qq, vallanced. 

B. 

For our enemtes shall fatl before us, | inspired with the spirit of putting 
down kings and | princes (H,B IV, 2, 37). Read, with Fy, fad/. 

Restoring Shakespeare 5 


ph a) 0a at 


Lord Warwick, on they shoulder will I lean; | And when thou fail’ st—as 
God forbid the hour!— | Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forfend! 
(H,C Ul, 1, 190). Read, with Steevens, alist. 

Outside Shakespeare: wezth for welth (Wealth 24); shatbe for shalbe 
(ibid. 907); familie for facultie (Nash I, 174). 


§95. 2 for o 

A. 

By my troth, you like well and bear your years very well (A,B IU, 2, 93). 
This reading of Qq is possibly nght; F has Jood. 

Str, though I am not splenetive and rash... (Hml.V, 1, 284). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, For. 

rhapsidie (F) for rhapsody (Aml. Ul, 4, 48). 

It ts a letter from my brother thas I have not all oer-read; and for so much 
as I have perused, I find it not fit for your liking (Lear I, 2, 38). Read, with F, 
ore-looking. 


B. 


“Satis quid sufficit’? (LLL. V, 1, 1). Read, of course, guod. The same 
mistakes occurs Per. I, 2, 33. 

Gilded timber do worms infold (Merch. II, 7, 69). This is against the 
metre and sense. Johnson’s suggestion, somdbs, has met with general applause. 

By your untimely claspings with your child (Per. I, 1, 128). The emenda- 
tion uncomely, founded on the reading in Wilkins’ novel, is capital (Irving- 
Shakespeare). 

Let their heads be sleekly combed, thetr blue coats brushed and thetr garters of 
an indifferent knit (Shr. IV, 1, 95). Read, with Capell, voz. 

... but when the splitting wind | Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 
And flies fled under shade, why, then the thing of courage | As roused with 
rage with rage doth sympathize, | And with an accent tuned in selfsame key | 
Retires to chiding fortune (Troil. I, 3, 51). Read, with Dyce, Retorts. 

Outside Shakespeare: fantelogies for tautologies (Lyly I, 434); ve for love 
(Webster III, 196); “4vely for lovely (Greene 154; Middleton I, 129); “ving 
for /oving (Ford Ill, 37); ahve for alone (Greene 202); gifts for g(h)osts 
(Greene 218); rzots for roots (Marston I, 181); Corridino for Corrodino (Honest 
(Man 1333). 

C. 

Do you not come your hardy son to chide, | That, laps’d in time and 
passion, lets go by | Th’ important acting of your dread command? (Hm. Ill, 
4, 107). Johnson’s explanation, “having suffered time to slip and passion to 
cool” is not acceptable. W.A. Wright says, the indulgence of mere passion 
has diverted him from the execution of his purpose. If this interpretation is 
right, then very likely the original reading was /ove, not time. See § 117. 

Is’t not possible to understand in another tongue? (Hml. V, 2, 131). Read, 
“one another's tongue.” 


a 


§ 96. 7 misprinted for r 
A. 
Now I see, “tis time (Oth. Il, 3, 444). Thus Q,. Corrected in F, érue. 
Outside Shakespeare: voice for verse (Chapmann, An Humorous Day’s Mirth 
14, 2060); consetve (i. e. conceive) for conferm (Id. All Fools I, 1, 144); Ciria 
for Cirra (Nero 26). 


B. 


Now divine air! now ts his soul ravished/ (Ado I, 3, 60). I suggest: 
How divine ts art/ 

Vet must Antony | No way excuse his foils, when we do bear | So great 
weight in his lightness (Ant. I, 4, 24). I suggest sports (in its amatory sense). 
See § 114. 


§97. ¢ misprinted for ¢ 

A. 

... Al blest secrets, | All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, | Spring 
with my tears! be atdant and remediate | In the good man’s desires! (Lx. IV, 
4, 18). Read, with Qq, dséress. 

In H,B V, 1, 207 F reads zo, a gross mistake for /o. 

The same misprint occurs several times in Wealth: That for That 80; the 
for the 686; both for both 275. 


§98. 2 misprinted for z 
A. 
... the river of Sidnis (Ant. Il, 2, 192 F). Read, with F,, Cydnus. 
Pour mariners are mtliters reapers (Ant. Ul, 7, 35). Read, with F,, 
muleters. 
Outside Shakespeare: contimelious (Grissell 317). 


§99. zm(zv) misprinted for ua 

B. 

This time goes manly (Mcb. IV, 3, 235). Read, with Rowe, tune. 

I task the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle; | And spur thee on with full 
as many les | As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear | From sin to sin 
(R, IV, 1,55). This reading of Qq—the passage is missing in F—is cer- 
tainly wrong. Capell’s emendation, svm, has been generally adopted. 

Outside Shakespeare: ¢me for tune (Bacon, Letters Il, 86; Chapman, Ball 


U, I, 57): 
ie 


And when such time they have begun to cry, | Let them not cease, but with 
a din confused | Enforce the present execution | Of what we chance to sentence 
(Cor. IH, 3, 19). The poet most likely wrote ‘une, the metaphor being taken 
from a pack of hounds. 


he 


ear RAs 


§ 100. zm misprinted for m 
A. 
Misgotten money I mixed amonge, | now is in yelled to hell thonge (Chester 
Plays, p. 435, 233-34). Thus MS.W. Read, with the others, me yelded. 


B. 


The tnobled queen (Hml. Il, 2,525). The emendation of F,, modled, is 
generally accepted. 

Lf the brain of our lives had not one scale of reason to potse another of sen- 
suality, the blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most pre- 
posterous conclusions (Oth. I, 3, 329). Read, with Theobald, deam, a synonym 
of the word dalance in Qq. 

Therefore, indeed, my father, | I have on Angelo imposed the office; | Who 
may, in the ambush of my name, strike home | And yet my nature never tn the 
jight | To do in slander (Meas. I, 3, 43). Halliwell suggests me. 

Outside Shakespeare: gain for game (Bacon, Letters I, 176; Bacon, Essays 
XLI); fain’d for famed (Ford, Love’s Sacrifice II, 2); grozn for gro(o)m (Middle- 
ton II, 178). 

Note. / is sometimes misprinted for zz. Regan. Do you not love my sister? 
Edmund. J honoured love (Lear IV, 1, 9). Thus Qq. Read, with F, Zz. The 
same mistake occurs Troil. IV, 4, 125 (F), where Q has zm, and in As IV, 
3, 143. In several passages the text has / where z¢ seems to be required. 
She told me, not thinking I had been myself, that I was the prince’s jester 
(Ado Il, 1, 49). Zhis hand was made to handle nought but gold. | I cannot 
give due action to my words, | Except a sword or sceptre balance tt (A,B V, 
I, 9). 

§ ror. 7 misprinted for / 

B. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint | With any passton of inflaming Jove 
(H,A V, 5, 80). Read, with F,, love. 

Outside Shakespeare: zove for Jove (Chapman, Gentleman Usher II], 2, 212). 

In Err. I, 2 we have “Enter /u/zana” where, evidently, Luciana is required. 

fe 

Vet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing, | Things won are done; joy’s 
soul lies in the doing (Troil. I, 2, 313). There is no sense to be wrested from 
this reading of both Qq and F. I suggest: /ove’s soul dies in the doing. Doing 
has, of course, an improper meaning, nothing strange in the mouth of Cressida. 

Jove’s accord (ibid. I, 3, 238). Read Jove’s. 


§ 102. ju misprinted for ve 
B. 
Juno's swans (As I, 3,77). Read, with Wright, Venus’ swans. 
injurtes for inventories (H,A III, 3, 182 Vaughan, 
C 
peyjure for pervert. See § 70. 


§103. & misprinted for / 
A. 


...+ head to foot | Now he ts to take Geules (Aml. U, 2, 479F). Read, 
with Qq, ¢otal/ Gules. 

(she) so shakes and pulls me (Oth. IV, 1, 144 F). Read, with Qq, hales. 

Now wot I not where we be Kent, | nor whitherward lyes our way (Chester 
Plays, p. 164, 115). Thus MS. h. Read, with the others, /ent. 

And leeves well, of no mans strynde | is he not gotten by leefe of Kynde 
(Chester Plays, p. 184, 205-06). Thus MS. B.W. The others have lynde. 

It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was omitted, and so happy an 
occasion foreslaked (Spenser, View of the Present State of Ireland 611). Thus 
Harl. MS. 1932. Read, with Add. MS. 22022, /orestald. 

Keep for leap (Beaumont I, 165); make for male (ibid. 233). 


G 


Thou lookst ike him who knows a warlike charge (Ant. IV, 4, 19). The 
context requires /oves. The same mistake must be corrected in Cymb. II, 4,177. 
Light seeking light does light of light beguile (LLL. I, 1, 79). Stephan 


Hock’s suggestion (privately communicated), seeding, i. e. closing, solves an old 
riddle. 


§104. & misprinted for ¢ 
A. 


A slave that ts not twentieth part the Kyth | of your precedent lord (Ami. IU, 
4,97). Read, with F, ¢zthe. 

No, this thrice worthy and right valiant lord, | Must not so stale his palm, 
nobly acquired; | Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, | As amply liked as 
Achilles is, | By going to Achilles (Troil. Il, 3, 203). Read, with F, sled. 

And I am heremeke | to praise god to paye (Chester Plays, p. 159, 635/6). 
Thus MS. W. Read, with the others, hermit. 


B. 

And if you break the tce and do this seek (Shr. I, 2, 267). Rowe suggests 
feat. 

Outside Shakespeare: stynk for stynt (Johan 374). 


§ 105. /misprinted for 6 
A. 


The sea, with such a storm as his lov’d head In hell-black night endured, 
would have laid up | And quench’d the stelled fires (Lr. Il, 7,60). Read, with 
FP’, bare head, and buoy’d up. In Hml. IV, 7, 183 duy (F), 1. e. buoy = float- 
ing, is probably right instead of /ay (Q). 

A lightlie blisse here will I butlde, a heaven without ending (Chester Plays, 
p. 10, 22). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, dzgize. 

Godd wife, let be all this leere | that thou makes tn thts place here (Chester 
Plays, p. 52, 108-09). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, deere, i. e. noise. 


Lul’d when contention and occasion meet, | By Jove, I'll play the hunter for 
thy life, | With all my force, pursuit and policy (Troil.IV,1,16). Read, with F, But. 

Fis hart, stalde in with knife, ts reft of life (Gorboduc, IV, 2,190). Thus Q,. 
Read, with Q,, stabde. 

B 


O, IL am stable with laughter (LLL. V, 2, 80). Read, with Q,, stabb’d. 

I heard of an Egyptian | That had nine hours lien dead (Per. IU, 2, 85). 
Read, with Q, and Fy, deen. 

My wife's a holy-horse (Wint. I, 2, 276). Read, with Rowe, hobdy-horse. 

L have five hundred crowns, | The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store to be my fosternurse | When service should in my old limbs 
lie lame (As U, 3, 41). Read, with Hanmer, de. 

Outside Shakespeare: Mow Heaven, I see, applauds this enterprise | And 
Rhadamanth into the fatal urn, That lotheth death, hath thrust the tyrant’s 
name (Czesar’s Revenge 1426). Read, with Boas, dodeth. 

lay for be (Bacon, Letters I, 335); Gulan for Cuban (Return from Parnassus 
1506); alone for a bone (Chapman, Beggar I, 1, 193); /e/t for dest (Middleton 
IV, 16); dove for dove (ibid. IN, 147); admirall for admirable (ibid. II, 306); 
le for be (Beaumont I, 157); déscurled for disturbed (ibid. 185). 


Cc. 


. a strong mast that liv’ d upon the sea (Tw.I, 2,14). Read, duzd, 1. e. buoy’d. 
... the epithets are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least (LLL. IV, 2, 9). 
Read Jest. 
The earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she; | She ts the hopeful lady of 
my earth (Rom. I, 2, 15). I suggest dud of my bare tree. See § 55. 


§ 106. / misprinted for ¢ 

A. 

Puer Ducens celum (Chester Plays, p. 231). Thus MSS.B,W. Read, with H, 
ca(e)cum. 

B. 

..« The sight I bear in things to love (Troil. Ill, 3, 4). Read, with F,, come. 

Juliana for Luciana (Err. Ill, 2 stage direction). 

Outside Shakespeare: flatter for scatter (Gorboduc V, 1, 93); fall for face 
(Greene 314); dast for cast (Middleton, Game of Chess 397); Lord for Cord 
(Greene 279); detelt for detect (Wealth 708). 

c 

But should he wrong my liberties in my absense? (Per. I, 2, 112). Read, 
civitte (i. e. city. See N.E.D. s.v. civity), an affected scholarism of spelling, 
like ded¢ and other words, to remind of the Latin derivation. 


§107. / misprinted for d 
A 


Florses ave tied by the heels (Lr. Il, 4,7). Read, with F, heads. 


Thus these neate creatures, deal with love and all, | By shunning beastliness, 
make tt beastiall (Sicelides, 227, 1. 10 R). Read, with B and Q, dead. 

O that I had thy Thunder in my hand, | Zhou idle rover, Ile not shoot at 
trees (Nero 50). Read, with MS., Jd. 


B. 


Therefore, thou gaudy gold, | Hard fool for Midas | I will none of thee 
(Merch. III, 2, 102). Thus Q,. Read, with the other texts, food. 
Outside Shakespeare: Madril for Madrid (Chapman, Ball V, 1, 133). 


C. . 

Pet hold I off. Women are angels wooing: | Things won are gone; joy’s 
soul lies in the doing (Troil. I, 2, 313). I suggest: Jove’s soul dies in the 
doing. See § 101. 


§108. / misprinted for e 
A. 
... to speak sellingly (Hml. V, 2,113 Q,). Read, with F, feehngly. 
Take but degree away, untune that string, | And, hark, what discord follows / 
each thing melts | In mere oppugnancy (Troil. I, 3, 110). Read, with F, meeés. 


§ 109. / misprinted for / (see § 81) 

A. 

In the name of Cheshu Christ, speak lewer (H; IV, 1, 66). This is the 
unintelligible reading of Q, and Q,. Qs corrects it into Jower. F has 
ewer. 

I am the very man, | That from your life of difference and decay | Have 
follow’d vour sad steps (Lr. V, 3, 289). Read, with F, frs¢. 

Outside Shakespeare: Zhe strength that, knit by laste accorde in one, | 
Against all forrein power of mightie foes | Could of it-selfe defende it-selfe 
alone, | Disiotned once, the former force doth lose (Gorboduc I, 2, Chorus 7-10). 
Thus Q,. Read, with Q,, fast. 

For whiles at home I made my childe abode (Gascoigne I, p. 96, 20). Read, 
with Q,, chezfe, i. e. chief. 


B. 


Pandosto having attentively and with great marvel heard their embassage, 
willing to reconcile himself to Egistus, and to show him how greatly he esteemed 


his labour, ... he determined to execute E-gistus’ will without mercy (Greene 52). 
Read, with Dyce, favour. 
C. 


On framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, | To make some good, but others 
to exceed; | And you are her labour’d scholar (Per. Il, 3, 17). I am inclined 
to read, favoured. 

Note. Z misprinted for # H, II, 5, 45 the Zoys of F was rightly con- 
jectured by Capell to mean Foz, as in IV, 7, 97. 


§110. 7 misprinted for & 

A. 

With principatus, that order brighte, | and potestates in blissful lighte; | 
also virtutes through thy great mighte, | Angeli, also Archangeli (Chester Plays, 
p. 10, 33-36). Thus B, W,h. Read, with MS. H, hezghee. 

But he feels no longer fearing, | Starv’d his tast to feed his hearing (Sice- 
lides 246, 1. 340). Read, with B, hunger. 

For and he once leave his head, but that he be seene dead, shall I neuer 
eate more bread (Chester Plays, p. 335, 118-20). Thus MS. R. Read heave. 

And sithe you would nothing enclyne | for the helpe my poore lyne, | to me 
your loue it was not fyne, | therefore goe to the fyre (Chester Plays, p. 450, 
641-44). Thus MS.h. Read, with the other MSS., Zyne. 

Vo lymme on me but it ts lent | from head right to the heele (Chester Plays, 
Pp. 442, 419-20). Thus MSS. B, A, h. Read, with H, “exz. 


B. 


... Whose fever-weaken’d joints, | Like Strengthless hinges, buckle under life 
(H,B1,1,141). Vaughan’s emendation 47m is highly probable, bearing in mind 
that /fe in Elizabethan times was still spelled (and pronounced) Ze, 1. e. live. 

In Greene 297 and in Peele 470 we have ve for him, in Gascoigne II, 
212 light for high, in Beaumont I, 42 Jand for hand, in Nash I, 205 slide for 
shed, in Grissell 1962 Chdly for childly. 


§111. / misprinted for z(/) 
A. 
We see the wind stt sore upon our salles (R, Il, 1, 265 F, Capell’s Copy). 
My love, my soule (Sicelides 251, 1. 12 R). Read, with B and Q, joy. 


B. 

I looked for the chatkle cliffs, but I| could find no whiteness in them 
(Err. II, 2, 129). Read, of course, with F,, chalkie. 

Which now the public body, which doth seldom | Play the recanter, feeling 
in itself | A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal | Of it own fall, restrain- 
ing atid to Timon (Tim. V, 1, 151). Read, with Capell, faz7. 

Outside Shakespeare: wlth for with (Wealth 693); alaunis for ahaunts, 
1, €. aliens (ibid. 760); s¢ald for staid (Beaumont I, 108); dudegers for sudegers 
(Ascham 301); Stalenus for Staienus (ibid. 257). 


C 


for little England you would venture an emballing (H, Il, 3, 47). I con- 
jecture embazling, i. e. embrace. 


§112. / misprinted for k 
A. 
Now heaven and earth 1s made through me, the earthe 1s voyde onely I see, | 
therejore light, for mtore lee, through my crafts I will liver (Chester Plays, 
p. 20, 5-8). Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with H, Kever. 


> 


Ship for skip (Middleton V, 353); Walls for walks (Nero 81); revolt for revoke 
(Friar Bacon 469; Woodberry’s conjecture), 


§ 113. / misprinted for s 
A. 


Four purposed low correction | ts such as belest and contemned’st wretches | 
For pilferings and most common trespasses | Are punish’d with (Lear Il, 2, 150). 
Thus Q;. Read, with Q, and F, dasest. 

Lf I be Christ, now leues ye me, | and werch after my wyll (Chester Plays, 
p. 406, 167/8). Thus W. Read, wyse. 

Pearles Prince of most Posty, | that after Langour lendeth Lee, | that now 
in body hast raysed me, from fyre to rest and roe (Chester Plays, p. 432, 141-44). 
Read, with H, sendeth. 

Do not thus search my loves deepe ranckling wound (Sicelides 215, |. 29 R). 
Read, with B and Q, soules. 


B. 


What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s charge? (R, I, 1, 84). Johnson 
rightly conjectures say. 

Outside Shakespeare: /ay for say (Webster II, 205); /ubstance for substance 
(Wealth 249); “ght for sight (Kyd 184); nyle¢ for nyse¢ (Youth 409). 


§114. 7 misprinted for ¢ 
A. 


A comes continually to Pre corner—saving your manhoods—to buy a saddle 
(H,B Il,1,28). Thus Qq. But F makes the hostess say continuantly, and this 
is probably what Shakespeare put in her mouth. 

In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedaul; | No woman shall succeed in 
Saligue land (H; I, 2, 38). This nonsense of Q is corrected in F, sueccedant. 

She 1s so conclive to my iife and soul (Hml. IV, 7, 14). This unintelligible 
reading of Qq is corrected in F—conjunctive. 

Vou are much more alapt for want of wisdom, | Than praised for harm- 
ful mildness (Lear I, 4, 367). This reading which is absolutely gibberish is 
found in several copies of Q,. As the reading in other copies of Q, attaské, 
proves, the MS. must have had a/taxt. 

Lf it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts | Against their father, fool me 
not so much | To bear it lamely (Lear Il, 4, 279). Read, with F, samely, The 
same mistake is made by Qq IV, 6, 225. 

Thou thinkst *tis much that this crulentious storm | Invades us to the skin 
(Lear III, 4, 6). Read, with F, contentious. 

..a@ néll thu night-more (Lear I, 4, 126). Read, with F, a met(t) the 
night-mare. 

Humanily must perforce prey on itself, | Like monsters of the deep (Lear 
IV, 2, 49). Read, with F, Humanity. 


With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats (Lear IV, 2,57). Read, with 
several copies of Q,, s¢ate. 

As tf thou then hads’t shut up in thy brain | some horrible counsell (Oth. IU, 
3, 115). Thus Q,. Read, with Q, and F, concett. 

O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody prison, | Fatal and ominous to noble 
peers! | Within the guilty closure of thy walls | Richard the Second here was 
hack’d to death; | And, for more slander to thy dismal soul | We give thee 
up our guiltless blood to drink (Rg Il, 3, 13). Read, with F, seat. 

... the wound of peace 1s surely, | Surely secure (Troil. I, 2, 14). Read, 
with F, surety. 

No, this thrice worthy and right valiant lord, | Must not so stale his palm, 
nobly acquired; | Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, | As amply liked 
as Achilles is,| By going to Achilles (Troil. Il, 3, 203). Read, with F, ééled. 

Lul’d when contention and occasion meet, | By Jove, I'll play the hunter 
for thy life,| With all my force, pursuit and policy (Troil. IV, 1, 16). Read, 
with F, But. 


B. 


Tongue, I must put you into a butter-woman’s mouth, and buy myself an- 
other of Bajazet’s mule (All’s IV, 1, 46). Read, with Hanmer, mute. 

When the best hint was given him, he not look’¢ (Ant. Ill, 4, 9). Read, 
with Thirlby, /ook’s. 

. when for a day of King’s entreaties a mother should not sell him 
an hour from her beholding (Cor. I, 3, 9). Cambridge Edd. suggest /ezz. 

And thou, Lord Bourbon, our high admiral, | Shall waft them over with 
our royal fleet (HA,C Ill, 3, 253). Read, with Vaughan, shalt. 

And thou that smilest at good Duke Humphrey’s death | Against the senseless 
winds shall grin in vain (A,B IV, 1,77). Read, with F,, shalt. 

(he) stands in the gap and trade of more preferments with which the lime 
will load him (H, V, 1, 37). Read, with Fy, “me. Bouciguall (H; Ill, 5, 45) 
was put right by Theobald, Bouciguale. 

Fou?’ the camlet, get up o° the rail; I'll peck you o'er the pales else (H, V, 
4, 94).- Read, with Knight, pazes. 

Before the sun rose, he was harness’d light, | And to the field goes he 
(Troil. I, 2, 8). Read, with Dyce, “ghd. 

Let thy tongue langer with arguments of state (Tw. Ill, 4, 78). Read, with 
Capell, zang, i. e. smack. 

Le chien est retourne a son propre vomissement, et la leuye lavee au bourbter 
(H; Il, 7, 69). Read, with Rowe, ¢rute, i. e. sow. 

Outside Shakespeare: Jake for cake (Wealth 889); lary for ¢ar(rjy (ibid. 618); 
Colta for Cotta (Heywood, Dialogues 9392); gale for gate, 1. e. gait (Marlowe, 
Tamburlaine 3986); sleep for steep (Selimus 1810); szzcerely and loyally for 
sincerity and loyalty (Bacon, Letters I, 360); famzlie for facultte (Nash I, 174); 
lords for tends (BeaumontI, 179); “mds for time (ibid. 218); alenztze for 
elernize (Lyly I, 759); lowting for touring (Return from Parnassus 1389); s/ay 
for stay (Cesar’s Revenge 1103). 


C 


Share the advice betwixt you; tf both gain all | The Gift does stretch itself 
as *tis received | And is enough for both (All’s Ul, 1, 3). ad/ is evidently wrong. 
Hanmer suggested we//. I conjecture a/#f, i. e. at it = by it. 

...+ Vet must Antony | No way excuse his foyles, when we do bear | So 
great weight in his lightness (Ant. I, 4, 24). Malone’s conjecture, soz/s, is as 
good as generally accepted. Does not sports come nearer the context? Czesar 
deliberately avoids calling Antony’s licentious doings hard names. Sfort in 
1, 29 rather pleads for than against this conjecture. 

Lf he have power, | Then vatl your ignorance, if none, awake | Your dan- 
gerous lentty (Cor. Ill, 1, 98). This is taken to mean, “cause your ignorance 
which has allowed him to have this power, to sink before it.” It is true that 
“vail” means “lower”; but then we should expect a word like “pride” as ob- 
ject. In fact, Cartwright suggested arrogance. I conjecture ‘‘rate your ignor- 
ance,’ i.e. blame your stupidity which allowed things to come to such a pass, 

Flopeless and helpless does Aigeon wend, | But to procrastinate his liveless 
end (Err. I, 159). The attempts of commentators to wrest some sense from 
this unintelligible reading are as unsatisfactory as the suggested emendations 
luckless (Gould), “fe’s dast (Anon). Read, éme/ess, i.e. violent, unnatural. The 
word is quite common in this sense. See above § 7. 

Sister, you know he promised me a chain. | Would that alone a love he 
would detain, | So he would keep fair quarter with his bed! (Err. Il. 1, 107). 
A much discussed puzzle. I suggest @ ¢oy, referring, of course, to the promised 
chain. Other emendations: alone alas! (Hanmer); alone, O love (Capell); 
alone, a lone (Nicholson). 

I drave my suitor from his mad humour of love to a living humour of 
madness; which was to forswear the full stream of the World and to live in a 
nook merely monastic (As III, 2, 439). The suggested emendations have not 
satisfied anybody. Zimony, i. e. more Timonis, fits the sense and the tract of 
letters. 

Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb: | And, for I should not deal 
in her soft laws, | She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, | To shrink 
mine arm up like a wither'd shrub (H,C Il, 2, 154). Zaws is a misfit. I con- 
jecture oys, 1. e. dallyings. 

For the law of writ and the liberty, these are the only men (Hml. I, 2,420). Read, 
Jor the toys of wit and the livery, i. e. for light comedy and its performance. 

Thou pale and common drudge | ’Tween man and man (Merch. Il, 2, 103). 
An approbrious term synonymous with ‘common’ is required. Read, faz, 1. e. 
ready, obsequious. 

he will le with such volubthty, sir, that you would think truth were a fool 
(All’s IV, 3, 285). I refuse to accept this as sense and should like to read, 
afoot. 

This policy [and reverence F'| of age makes the world bitter to the best of 
our times (Lear I, 2, 48). Read, potency. 

I know thy constellation is right apt | For this affair (Tw. I, 4, 36). 


What has Viola’s conséellation got to do with the part intended for her by the 
duke? Read, constitution. 

Tf did love you in my master’s flame, | With such a suffering, such a deadly 
life...(Tw. I, 5, 284). Read, teen, 1.a. agony. See §114. 

Note. The word a// is out of place in several passages. 

Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view | Her countless glory which desert 
must gain; | And which, without desert, because thine eye | Presumes to reach, 
all thy whole heap must die (Per. I, 1, 33). Read, Presumes to reach att. 

Vet these fixed evils sit so fit in him, | That they take place, when virtue’s 
steele bones, | Look bleak 7 the cold wind: withall, full oft we see | Cold 
wisedom waighting on superfluous follie (All’s I, 1, 114). Whatever the genuine 
reading of the evidently corrupt lines, Kinnear’s emendation, wend without, 
is certainly an improvement; a@//, in the Elizabethan spelling, often appears 
as aul. 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die, | With all these living in 
philosophy (LLL. I, 1, 32). This paradox is removed by the reading without. 

Lady Macbeth. Zhou speak’st with all thy wit, and yet, t’ fatth, | With 
wit enough for thee (Mcb. IV, 2, 43). The reading without is obvious. 


§ 115. m misprinted for za 
A. 


Had they ram’d | All kinds of sores and shames upon my head. . . (Oth. IV, 
2, 48). This reading of Q, is corrected by all other texts, rain’d. 

And all his partakers I shall slay and beat downe, | and both of hym and 
his a small destruccon make (Chester Plays, p. 73, 321/2). Read, with B, 
finall. 

It is worth noting, that Q, of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (ed. Wagner, I, 2178) 
misprints fzal of Q, as small. 

By which tt may almost infallibly be gathered, together with other circum- 
stances, that the Irish are very Scotts or Scythes originally, though sithence 
intermingled with many other nations repayring and coming unto them (Spen- 
ser, View 634). This is the reading of MS. Add. 2202. Harl. 1932 has 
joining. 

Vet I my love a woman thought to bind (Sicelides 202, 1.6R). Read, with 
B and Q, zz. 

B. 

Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, | And shame thine honourable 
age with blood? (H,B V, 1, 170). Walker suggests séazn. ; 

The gain I seek is, quiet me the match (Shr. Il, 1, 332). Read, with Rowe, zz. 

Outside Shakespeare: mors for zmers (Kyd 70; 96); Bame for Baines (ibid. 
CXVI). 

¢ 

There cannot be those numberless offences | ’Gainst me, that I cannot take 
peace with: no black envy | Shall make my grave (H, Il, 1, 86). make is 


certainly wrong. Warburton’s conjecture mark is flat. I suggest zmm, i.e. ink, 
stain. 

Itis no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, | No unchaste action, or dishonoure’d 
step, | That hath deprived me of your grace and favour (Lear I, 1, 230). I can- 
not imagine Sh. putting murder among the venial slips enumerated. Perhaps 
inured foulness was the genuine word. Symmetry, in fact, clamours for an 
adjective before foulness. Inured means, “customary.” 


§116. m misprinted for x 
A. 


He has laid on twelve for mine (Hml. V, 2,175). Read, with Qq, nine. 

Give him time and scope (H,B IV, 4, 39). Read, with F, de. 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the might (Lear I, 1,112). Read, with F, 
night. 

He gives the web and the pin, squemes the eye and makes the hare-lip 
(Lear II, 4, 122). Read, with F, sguents. 

Vet are I mout (Lear V, 3, 123). Thus Q,. Read, with F, yet am I noble. 

Your eldest daughters have fordoom’d themselves (Lear, V, 3, 292). Read, 
with F, fordone. 

Lago becomes me, now he begins the story (Oth. IV, 1, 134). Read, with Qq, 
beckons. 

And more to peace my soul shall part to heaven (Rg Il, 1, 5 F). Read, with 
Qq, now. 

Sith that man was so unwise, | this woming I must weare (Chester Plays, 
p. 36, 403-04). Thus MSS. H, h. Read, with the others, wonzng. 

With this axe, that I beare, | this percer, and this mawger | axe, hammer, 
all in a feare, | have wonne my meate (Chester Plays, p. 120, 409-12). Read, 
naugér, 1. €. auger. 

But search the truth of Esay, | Ezechiel, Abdias, maun and Jeremy (Chester 
Plays, p. 170, 254). Thus MS. W. Read, with the others, zaum, 1. e. Nahum. 

Because thou hast not plentie of cromes, | I geue thie here my millhooke 
(Chester Plays, p. 157, 43/4). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, nuéthook. 

I wote well, that it is godes will, | that we mone so doe (Chester Plays, 
p. 208, 127/8). Thus MS. W. Read, with the others, xow. 

In feeble teene Christ yode me fre; | well were we, and he were heer 
(Chester Plays, p. 241, 307-08). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, zyme. 


B. 


this captious and tntemtible sieve (All’s I, 3, 28). Read, with F,, zntenzbie. 

I am the Symet to this pale faint swan (John V, 7, 21). Read, with Rowe, 
Synet, i. e. Sygnet, young swan. 

... Some of sixteen, | Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire, | 
With tt beat out his brains! (Tim. IV, 1, 13). Read, with F,, Sox. 

Pour silence | Coming in dumbness, from my weakness draws | my very 
soul of counsel (Troil. II, 2, 140). Read, with Pope, cunning. 


Ay, *tis strong, and it does indifferent well in a dam’d-colour’d stock 
(Tw. I, 3, 145). Read, with Collier, dun-colour'd. 


For such as Iam all true lovers are, | Unstaid and skittish in all motions 
else, | Save in the constant image of the creature | That ts beloved (Tw. U, 4, 18). 
Theobald conjectures noszons. 


Look, where the youngest wren of mine comes. (Ibid. II, 2,70). Read, with 
Theobald, zzne. 


Outside Shakespeare: marrow for narrow (Arden of Feversham 5); wome 
for won (Impatient Poverty 340); might for night (Middleton IV, 149; Ford III, 
314); mine for nine (Webster Il, 277); tearm for turn (Webster I, 267); 
comforts for consorts (Religio Medici gt); comfort for confute (Beaumont I, 179; 
Arden of Feversham 45); more for none (ibid. 80); humours for honours (Chap- 
man, Revenge I, 2, 4); charm for churn (Id. Ball V, I, 148); Zrymates for Eryn- 
nies (Selimus 1319); Avicema for Avicen(n)a (ibid. I, 97). 


C 


“Let me not live,”’ quoth he, | ‘After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff | 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses | All but new things disdain 
whose judgments are | Mere fathers of their garments; | whose constancies 
expire before their fashions (All’sI, 2,62). This is sheer nonsense. I con- 
jecture WVe’ve farther off than garments, i. e. they judge men by their outward 
appearance. The same mistake of fathers for farther occurs Rom. I, 1, 99: 
To know our father’s pleasure in this case (the reading of F). In Lear I], 
2,60 Qq read ¢hetr wrongly for then, that is, than. 


My humour shall not cool: I will incense Page to deal with powson; I will 
possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine 1s dangerous: that is my 
true humour (Wiv. 1, 3, 111). I suggest Mim, i. e. Mym. 


Even with the very comment of thy soul | Observe my uncle (Ami. Il, 2, 84). 
Comment is nowhere recorded to mean anything even distantly approaching 
the word expected in this context. Read, cunning. 


§117. m misprinted for xz(z) 
A. 


Between the floods of Sabeck and of Elme (H; I, 2, 31). The reading of 
Q is corrected by F which has Flue, i. e. Elbe. 


My Lord Ferrex, your eldest sonne, misledde | By traitorous fremde of 
young untempred wittes, | Assembleth force agaynst your yonger sonne (Gorbo- 
duc Il, 32-34). Thus Q,. Read, with Q,, fraud. 

For he has to lyte, | now must he hame moe! (Chester Plays, p. 284, 111-12). 
Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, have. 


Sir pilate, all this was doone, | as we saw after soone | but betyme, at 


after noone | the wedder began to cleare (Chester Plays, p. 333, 50-53). Read, 
with H, D, delyue. 


B. 


Patience and sorrow streme which should express her goodhest (Lear IV, 
3, 18). Read, with Pope, strove. 

The King’s Attorney on the contrary | Urged on the examinations, proofs, 
confessions | Of divers witnesses; Which the Duke desired | To him brought 
viva voce to his face (Hg Il, 1, 18). Read, with Fy, have. 

And to him in his barge with former hies (Per. V, Gower 20). Thus Q. 
Read, with the other texts, fervour. 

Outside Shakespeare: seems for serve (Bacon, Advancement 209); promise 
for proviso (Bacon, Letters II, 73); ob4mia for obhivia (Kyd 34). 


C, 


Nor do I now make moan to be abridged | From such a noble rate; but my 
chief care | Is to come fairly off from the great debis | Wherein my time some- 
thing too prodigal | Hath left me gaged (Merch. I, 1, 129). The genuine word 
probably is diwe, i.e. life. See § 7. 

he being | The meered question (Ant. Ill, 13, 10). Evidently a mistake. 
Read, verte, i.e. very. The same mistake must be corrected in Meas. III, 1, 30 
—wmere for verte—, and Ill, 1, 11 — merely for verily. 

And God defend but still I should stand so, | So long as out of limit and 
true rule | You stand against anointed majesty (H,A IV, 3, 39). Level would 
make a perfect metaphor taken from masonry: “you do not stand upright, 
your position towards the King is oblique.” 

Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift | As meditation or the 
thoughts of lose, | May sweep to my revenge (Ami. I, 5, 3). A singularly in- 
appropriate simile. Read, volitation, i. e. flying. See N.E.D.s. v. 

It 1s merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will (Oth. I, 3, 340). 
Read, of course, perversion. 

... thy broome-groves | Whose shadow the dismissed Batchelor loves (Tp. IV, 
1,64). Broom never makes groves, nor gives it any shade to grown-up people. 
Read, brave, i. e. pretty. 


§118. m misprinted for w 
A 


It shall be so; | Madness in great ones must not unmatched go (Hun. Ill, 
I, 196). This reading of Qq is corrected by unwatched in F. 

Therefore goes! prech forth this thinge, | all together and not in twyn, | that 
you haue scene your heavenle King | comen all mankind to myn (Chester Plays, 
Pp. 154, 547, 550). Thus MSS. B, w.h. Read, with H, wyz. 

As wyde in world | as I haue ment, | yet found I never so ferly a fare 
(Chester Plays, p. 214, 27/8). Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with the others, went. 


B. 


Come, go me in procession to the village (H; IV, 8,118). Read, with F,, we. 
Ros. O Jupiter, how merry are my spirits! | Touch. I care not for my 


Ba gy uate 


spirits, tf my legs were not weary (As II, 4,1). The emendation weary is 
obvious (Theobald). 

Convey me Salisbury into his tent, | And then we'll try what these dastard 
Frenchmen dare (H,A I, 4, 110). Read, we (Vaughan). 

My lord, these faults are easy, quickly answered: | But mightier crimes 
are laid under your charge, | Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself (A,B UI, 
1, 134). Read, with S. Walker, weighiier. 

Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay(H,AIll, 2,180). Pope suggested we. 

The tron of itself, though heat red hot, | Approaching near these eyes, would 
drink my tears | And quench his fiery indignation | Even in the matter of 
mine innocence (John IV, 1, 64). Dyce reads, water. 

Thou sure and firm-set earth, | Hear not my steps, which they may walk 
(Mcb. U, 1, 57). Read, with Rowe, which way they walk. 

How may likeness made in crimes, | Making practice on the times, | To 
draw with id/e spiders’ strings | Most ponderous and substantial things! (Meas. 
IJ, 2, 287). Read, with Malone, wade. 

Outside Shakespeare: meate for weak (NashI, 201); muchomar for wacheman 
(Club Law 19); man for war (Greene 215); make for wake (Marston I, 187, 
215); flame for flaw (Little French Lawyer III, 15; see S. Walker, Crit. Exam. 
II, 294); make for wake (Kyd 39; Beaumont I, 189; Chapman, Cesar V, 1, 13); 
maver for waver (Chapman, Conspiracy IV, 1, 213). 


L. 

In my rights, | By me invested, he compeers the best. Gen. That were the 
most, if he should husband you (Lear V, 3, 70). The contrast requires worst. 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar tt. Walk with Leontine 
(Per. IV, 1, 27). This, of cource, is nonsense. I suggest ‘‘4o the sea-ward 
walk with Leontine.” 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade | To many ashes, thy eyes’ win- 
dows fall, | Like death, when she shuts up the day of life (Rom. IV, 1, 100). 
This reading of Q, and F was corrected to paly in Q, and mealy in F,. 
I suppose the MS. had wany, i.e. wan. Shakespeare is fond of adding -y to 
one-syllabled adjectives: brzsky, browny, stilly, etc. 

Fon knight does sit too melancholy, | As if the entertainment in our Court | 
Had not a show might countervatl his worth. Therefore to make his entrance 
more sweet, | Here say we drink this standing-bowl to him? (Per. Il, 3, 64). 
This is against the metre and the sense. I conjecture, ‘“‘to wake his trance, 
my sweet.” 

Sec. Serv. Lepidus is high-coloored, First. Serv. They have made him drink 
Alms drinke (Ant. II, 7, 5). This is sheer nonsense. Read, “‘Zhey have made 
him drink, always drink.” 


§ 119. # misprinted for a 
A. 
(They) Revenge, affirm, and turn thetr halcyon beaks | With every gale and 
vary of their masters (Lear II, 2,83). Read, with Qq, reneag, i.e. renegue, renegare. 


oa! OE wee 


But tf cold natures frozen parts, | My dull slow heart and cloudie braine, | 
Cannot reach those heavenly nets (Sicelides 213, 1,15 Q). Read, with B 
and R, arts. 


B. 


The King from Eltham I intend to send | And sit at chiefest stern of public 
weal (H,A I, 1, 176). Both the sense and rhyme require séea/. 

Outside Shakespeare: Let not the infants, dallying on the tent, | For father’s 
sins in judgment be oppress’'d (Greene 143). Read, with Dyce, teat. under for 
vader, i. e. father (London Prodigal 217); zzcreased for incensed (Bacon, Letters I, 
170); /end for /ead (Middleton II, 286). 


§120. ~ misprinted for & 
A. 


Now ever this may gall him... (Oth. I, 1, 149). Thus Q,. Read, with 
the other Qq and with F, However. 

Outside Shakespeare I noticed mere for heve (Selimus 666. Corrected by 
Grosart). 

When copying from printed texts compositors made the same mistake. 

Harry to Harry shall, not horse to horse, | Meet and we’er part, till one drop 
down a corse (H,A IV, 1,122 F). Read, with Qq, “ot. 

Forgetting any other name but this (Rom. Il, 2,176 F,). Read, with the 
other texts, ome. 


C. 


Now, divine air! Now ts his soul ravished! (Ado Il, 3, 60). Is not the 
genuine reading ‘How divine is art! How...’/ See § 96. 

Juliet. Romeo/ Rom. Neece? (Rom. Il, 2, 168). This reading of Q, and 
F, is untenable. I conjecture herée, 1. e. heart. 


§121. 2 misprinted for m 
A. 


Then can each actor on his ass (Hml. U, 2, 414). Read, with Qq, came. 
A nell thu night-more, and her nine-fold (Lear Ill, 4, 126). Thus several 
copies of Q,. Read, with the other texts, a med(t) the nightmare. 

Crown’d with rank fenttor and furrow-woods, | With bur-docks, hemlock, 
nettles, cuckoo-flowers (Lear IV, 4, 3). Read, with Qq, femiter, i. e. fumitory. 
... and now I think is gone (Lear IV, 5, 11). Read, with F, Edmund. 

Peace, snulbug; peace, thou fiend! (Lr. Ill, 4,146). Read, with F, Smudhin. 

That I did love the Moore to live with him | My downright violence and 
scorn of fortunes | May trumpet to the world (Oth. I, 3, 250). Read, with F, 
storm. 

I measuring my affections by my own, | That most are busted when the’re 
most alone, | Pursued my honour not pursuing his | And gladly shunn’d who 
gladly fled from me (Rom. I, 1, 135). Read, with Q,, humour. 


Restoring Shakespeare 6 


Tf thou doe well and trulie, | thou may have nede of me (Chester Plays, 
Pp. 43, 577-580). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, mede. 

Welcome, wife, into this boate. | vxor Noe. And haue that for thy note! 
(Chester Plays, p. 58, 241-42). Thus MSS. B, W, L. Read, with H, moge, 
i. €. word. 

My lord, yet ere you nowe vnkindly war | Send to your brother to demand 
the cause (Gorboduc Il, 2, 29-30). Thus Q;. Read, with Q,, move. 

Now look thou serve vs truly, | thy matsters coninge to espye (Chester Plays, 
p. 264, 417-18). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, cominge. 


B. 


O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the honour of his design: let him 
fetch off his drum in any hand (A\l’s Ul, 6, 44). Theobald suggests humour. 

When service swet for duty, not for need (As I, 3, 58). Read, with Rowe, ,meed. 

The accusation | which they have often made against the senate, | All cause 
unborn, could never be the native of our so black donation (Cor. Ill, 1, 124). 
Johnson and Heath suggest moztve. 

As thick as Hale | Can post with post (Mcb.I, 3,98). Read, came (Johnson). 

Moe things like men! Eat, Timon, and abhor then (Tim. IV, 3, 398). Read, 
with Rowe, them. 

Our poesy is as a gown, which oozes | From whence ’t ts nourish’d (Tim. I, 
1, 21). Read, with Pope, gum. 

I have—as when the sun doth light a scorn | Burted this sigh in a wrinkle 
of a smile (Troil. I, 1, 37). Read, with Rowe, storm. 

Outside Shakespeare: honour for humour (Bacon, Letters I, 332; Middleton I, 
102); name for manner (Weather 97); nearest for meanest (FQ IV, 10, 19); 
night for might (Arden of Feversham 67; Nero 96; Locrine 875); zought for 
mongst (Return from Parnassus 116); then for them (Nash II, 230, 235; Maid’s 
Metamorphosis 157); ¢urn for term (Return from Parnassus 329); ‘ane for tame 
(Beaumont I, 65); warning for warming (Wit 1400). 


§122. m misprinted for r 
A. 


. all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes 
the one not worth a goosberry (A,B I, 2, 195). Read, with F, them are. 

For his divisions, as the times do brawl, | And in three heads (H,B I, 3, 71). 
Read, with F, are. 

Child Rowland to the dark town came (Ly. IU, 4,187). Read, with F, Zower. 

When these mutualities so marshall the way, hand at hand comes the master 
and main exercise (Oth. Il, 1, 268). Thus Qq. Read, with F, hard. 

Good morrow, good lieutenant; I am sorry | For your displeasure; but all 
will soone be well. | The general and his wife are talking of it, | And she 
speaks for you stoutly (Oth. UI, 1, 45). Read, with F, sare. 

Why then, to-morrow night; on Tuesday morn | On Tuesday noon or night; 
on Wednesday morn (Oth. IL, 3, 60). Read, with Qq, ov. 


This have I rumoured through the peasant towns | Between that royal field 
of Shrewsbury | And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, | When Hotspur’s 
father, old Northumberland, Lies crafty-sick (A,B Ind. 36). Read, with F, 
Where. 

ech king and keson kennes not your bet (Chester Plays, p. 1, 190,90). Thus 
MSS. B, W,h. Read, with H, Kesar. 

The Eight day, earth-quake shall be, | that men and Beast—leue you me— | 
to stand or goe shall fayle posty | but fall to the ground all night (Chester 
Plays, p. 398, 305-08). Thus H. Read, right. 


B. 


Men. JZ cannot hope | Caesar and Antony shall well greet together: | His 
wife that’s dead did trespasses to Cesar; | His brother wan’d upon him; 
although, I think, | Not moved by Antony. Pom. I know not, Menas, | How 
lesser enmities may give way to greater (Ant. II, 1, 40-43). Read, with F,, 
warr d. 

Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, | To imitate the graces of the 
gods; | To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o the air, | And yet to change 
thy sulphur with a bolt | That should but rive an oak (Cor. V, 3, 153). Read, 
with Theobald, charge. The same mistake occurs Per. I, 2, 1. 

Gaze when you should, and that will clear your sight (Err. Ill, 2,57). Read, 
with Rowe, where. 

And to fulfil his prince’ desire, | Saved one of all that haps on Tyre (Per. 
II, Gower 22). Read, with Steevens, sends word. 

... for those milk-paps, | That through the window-barnes bore at men’s 
eyes, | Are not within the leaf of pity writ (Tim. IV, 3, 116). Read, with 
Johnson, window-barres, 1. e. cross-work of narrow bands across a woman’s 
bosom. 

I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel; | That he his high authority 
abused, | And did deserve his change (Ant. Il, 6, 34). Cambr. Edd. suggest 
discharge. The MS. probably had hzs ’scharge, a sort of haplography. 

A holy parcel of the fairest dames | ... That even turn’d their eyes to mortal 
views (LLL. V, 2, 164). Thus Q. Read, with F, ever. 

... Priam’s six-gated city, | Dardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien 
And Antenontids, with massy staples, | And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperr up the sons of Troy (Troil. Prol. 17). Read, with Theobald, Antenorides. 

Or, like a gallant horse falln in first rank, | Lie there for pavement to 
the abject near | O’er-run and trampled on (Troil. Il, 3, 162). Read, with 
Hanmer, vear. 

*Tis honour with most lands to be at odds; | Soldiers should brook as little 
wrongs as gods (Tim. Ill, 5, 116). Read, with Malone, Jords. 

Outside Shakespeare: My father | as I says | had set up all his rest, | And 
tost on seas both days and night, disdayning ydle ness (Gascoigne I, 77, 126), 
read, with Q,, ydle rest; count for court (Chapman, Beggar I, 1, 87); Avanis 
for Araris (Lyly Il, 31); descent for desert (Lyly I, 459, Ford IU, 77); /ong for 
large (Bacon, Letters I, 14, VI, 44); man for war (Greene 215); gandelly for 
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gorbelly (Club Law 86); ight for right (Beaumont I, 34); pain for parr (Ford 
III, 96); town for tower (Peele 389); when for where (Bacon, Letters I, 137). 


§123. m misprinted for z 

A. 

This mistake 1s so frequent that it is superfluous to quote examples. Just 
for the sake of uniformity I mention some. Yom for you (Oth. I, 1, 177); 
Pons for Pius, i. e. pious (Hml. Il, 2, 438); Venns for Venus (Ant. I, 
2, 205). 

I have rubb’d this young gnat almost to the sense, | And he gets angry 
(Oth. V, 1, 11). Read, guaz, 1. e. pimple, (fig.) blackguard. 

In H, Il, 5, 43 F has Vandemont for Vaudemont, in R, I, 4, 1 Anmerle for 
Aumerle. 

With those three synnes that Adam was | of wayle into woe wayned (Chester 
Plays 225, 203-04). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, wayued. 


B. 

... Welcome. A curse begin at very root on’s heart, | That ts not glad to 
see thee! | Von are three | That Rome should dote on (Cor. Il, 1, 203). Read, 
with F,, you. 

Be as a cantertzing to the root o’ the tongue (Tim. V, 1, 136). Read, 
with F,, cautherizing. 

...JZ see no sense for “i, | But his occasions might have woo’d me first 
(Tim. II, 3, 14). Collier’s splendid emendation, ’scuse, has not been duly 
appreciated. 

Outside Shakespeare: Ancora for Aurora (Arden of Feversham 40); haunto 
for havuto (Nash I, 113); advaniry for advoutrye (Impartial Poverty 343); bands 
for bauds, i. e. bawds (ibid. 345); plulantia for philautia (Greene 204); fanne 
for faun, i.e. fawn (Marlowe, Edw. 841); on’t for out (Middleton III, 148); 
yon for you (Webster, White Devil 125); monstropo for mousetrap (Nash I, 169); 
tenant for truant (Chapman, Widow’s Tears V, 2, 40); éandilogies for tautologies 
(Lyly I, 434). 

C. 

Of this was Tamora delivered: | The issue of an irreligious Moor, | Chief 
architect an plotter of these woes: | The villain is alive in Titus’ house, | And 
as he ts, to witness this ts true (Tit. V, 3,124). This, of course, is impossible, 
and the line is marked in the Globe Ed. with an obelus. Theobald’s emenda- 
tion, Damned, does too much violence to the letters, and is not apposite either. 
I conjecture Audashious, i. e. audacious. 

Apem. Heavens, that I were a Lord! | Tim. What wouldst do then, Apeman- 
tus? | Apem. E’en as Apemantus does now, hate a lord with my heart. | Tim. 
What, thyself? | Apem. Z. | Tim. Wherefore? | Apem. That I had no angry 
wit to be a lord (Tim.I, 1,241). Read, maugry wit, i.e. that I had to be a 
lord in spite of having sense. 


§124. ~ misprinted for » 
A. 


He gins the web and the pin (Lear III, 4, 122). Read, with F, gives. 

There shall you se in sight | that Christ ts borne to-night | to ken all 
mankind (Chester Plays, p. 152, 480-82). Thus MSS. B, W,h. Read, with 
H, Kever. 

So should my thoughts be fenced from my griefs (Lear IV, 6, 289). Read, 
with F, sever’d. 


B. 


.. my faults to hane amended (All’s Il, 4, 7). Read, with F,, ave. The 
same mistake occurs Wint IJ, 1, 182. 

I am prepared: here ts my keen-edged sword, | Deck’d with fine flower-de- 
luces on each side (H,A I, 2, 99). Read, with Steevens, five. 

Titania, music call; and strike more dead | Than common sleep of all these 
fine the sense (Mids, IV, 1, 87). Read, with Theobald, /ve. 

Outside Shakespeare: denyeth for devideth (Fisher 314); puntsh for peevish 
(Greene 59); ramained for remov’d (ibid. 215); Lynes for Aves (Bacon, Advance- 
ment 58. Edition of 1605); moning for moving (Arden of Feversham 15); szve 
for sive, i. e. sieve (ibid. 29); Zroynonant for Troynovant (Locrine 53); mano- 
tial for mavortial (ibid. 55); once for over (Nash I, 169); revined for revived 
(ibid. 343); /eane for /eave (Chapman, Beggar I, 1, 169); /enzty for levity (Chap- 
man, Mirth 793); moning for moving (Id. I, 1, 195); deserns for deserves (Id. 
D’Olive IV, 1, 62); notary for votary (Id. Ball V, 1,179); Brand for Brav’d 
(ibid. V, 1, 282); /oane for leave (Lyly I, 462). 


e: 


O good but most unwise patricians! why, | You grave but reckless senators, 
have you thus | Given Hydra here to choose an officer, | That with his per- 
emptory “Shall,” being but The horn and noise o° the monster's, wants not 
spirits | To say he'll turn your current in a ditch, | And make your channel his? 
(Cor. I, 1, 93). Read, vozce: The tribunes are the brain and mouth-piece of 
the mob; “‘dorn”’ is the popular form of “harn” (German “Hirn”). 

Why, as I told thee, *tis a custom with him | I th’ afternoon to sleepe. there 
thou matst braine him, | Having first seiz’d his bookes: Or with a logge | 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake (Tp. Il, 2, 96). What difference 
is there between “braining” and “battering somebody’s skull”? Read, dzave. 
Keep the punctuation of the Folio. ‘“‘Or’’? means “either”. 


§125. m misprinted for w 
A. 
Let the blunt King tempt you again to bed (Aml. Il, 4, 182). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, d/owt?, 1. e. bloat(ed). 
Well, lusty guts, I mean to make ye stay, | And let some rubs in your mtinds’s | 
smoothest nay (Angry Women 724). Read, way. 


Se ist 


C. 
How may likeness made in crimes, | Making practice on the times (Meas. 
Ill, 2, 287). Read, “How many likewise wade”’. 


§126. m misprinted as x 
A 


As mad as the vent sea (Lr. IV, 4, 2). Read, with F, vext, 1. €. vexed. 


§127. 2 misprinted for y 
A. 
Shall a few spranes of us | The emptying of our father’s luxury, | Outgrow 
their grafters? (H; Il, 5, 5). Thus Q. Read, with F, sprays. 
And fire-end fury be my conduct now (Rom. Il, 1, 129). Read, with Q, 
fire-eyed. 
B. 


Unkind remembrance! thouand endless-might | Have done me shame (John V, 
6, 12). Warburton suggests eyeless. 

Outside Shakespeare: man for may (Magnificence 1500); ow for you (Hey- 
wood, Four P’s 29). 


© 


My maiden’s name | Sear’d otherwise; ne worse of worse extended | With 
vilest torture let my life be ended (Alls Il, 1, 176). Read ye, 1. e. yea. 

This comes off well and excellent (Tim.I, 1, 29). Is not this an impos- 
sible way of introducing gradation and climax? aye would remove the dif- 
ficulty. 


§128. wc misprinted for m 
A. 


*Tis strange that they should so depart from hence | And not send back my 
messenger (Lr. Il, 4, 1). Thus Qq. Read, with F, home. 


B. 
Wich care of them, not pity of myself, | Who once no more but as the tops 
of trees... (Per. I, 2, 30). Read, with Farmer, am. 


To such proceeding | Who ever but his approbation added | Though not his 
prince consent, he did not flow | From honourable sources (Per. IV, 3, 27). 
Read, with Dyce, prime. 

Outside Shakespeare: infancy for infamy (Ford III, 36); prince for prime 
(Greene 173); chance for shame (Middleton IV, 378); Cancillus for Camillus 
(Massinger, Roman Actor I, 3). 


§129. 0 misprinted for a 
A. 
I hold my duty as I hold my soul, | Both to my God, one to my gracious 
King (Aml. Il, 2, 45). Read, with Qq, and. 


. all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes 

the one not worth a gooseberry (H,B I, 2, 195). Read, with F, them are. 

With how deptoved a quality! (Lear U, 4, 139). Thus one copy of Q,. 
Read, with all other texts, depraved. 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart | shall break into a hundred 
thousand flows (Lear Il, 4, 288). Read, with F, flaws. 

A plague-sore, or embossed carbuncle (Lear Il, 4, 227). Read, with Qq, az. 

But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve | For doves to peck at (Oth. I, 
1,61). Read, with F, dawes. 

For of hid godhead soothness | that tyme was cleane deceyved (Chester 
Plays, p. 225, 203-04). Thus MSS. B, W,h. Read, with H, Sathanas. 

Trust mee I’'le procure it; | Else never more let me see golden shores (Sice- 
lides 221, 1. 27B). Read, with Q, séars. 


B. 


... O sun, | Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling stand | The 
varying shore o° the world (Ant. IV, 15, 11). Read, with Staunton, svar. 

Why dost not comfort me, and help me out | From this unhollow and blood- 
stained hole? (Tit. Il, 3, 210). Read, with F, unhallowed. 

I will not change my horse with any that treads but on four postures 
(H, Il, 7, 13). Read, with F,, pasterns, 1. e. feet. 

The mutiny he there hastes t’oppress (Per. Ill, Gower 29). Read, with 
Steevens, appease. 

Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look a sconce (Shr. Il, 1, 249). Read, 
with F,, askance. 

I will hold my peace when Achille’ brooch bids me, shall I? (Troil. I, 1, 
126). Read, with Capell, dzach. 

Outside Shakespeare: become for became (Hercules 2434); blood for blade 
(Peele 388); Bome for Baines (Kyd CXV); common for canon (Bacon, Letters I, 
207);. . those trayterous hartes that do rebell (Gorboduc V, 2, 60), read, 
with Q,, dare; Dolobella for Dolabella (Nash I, 290); dispotch for dispatch 
(Wounds of Civil War 999); folse for false (Wealth 847); lobour for labour 
(ibid. 270); long for large (Bacon, Letters I, 14); mock for mark (Ford II, 74; 
Middleton IV, 378); odsolve for absolve (Clyomon 1052); These or not vite- 
tories (Ceesar’s Revenge 1486) read, are; Rodomanth for Radamanth (Locrine 
279); strongly for strangely (Bacon, Letters Il, 183); ungrocious for ungracious 
(Wealth 918); wondering for wandering (Return from Parnassus 239; Octavia, 
Epistles 400). 

C. 


The body of your discourse is sometimes guarded with fragments, and the 
guards are but slightly basted on neither: ere you flout old ends any further, 
examine your conscience, and so I leave you (Ado I, 2, 290). Certainly a misfit. 
Read, /lant, i. e. flaunt = display. 

Dia. Let death and honesty | Go with your impositions, I am yours | Upon 
your will to suffer. | Hel. Vet, I pray you: | But with the word the time 
will bring on summer, | When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns, | And 


, — 88 — 


be as sweet as sharp (All’s IV, 4, 30). I conjecture 4%s wand. Time is re- 
presented as a conjurer. 

Thy pole-clipt vineyard (Tp. IV, 1, 68). Read, pale-cipi, i. e. surrounded 
by a fence. 

... for those milk-paps | That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ (Tim. IV, 3, 116). It is strange that critics 
and commentators should have been satisfied with this impossible metaphor— 
a woman’s breasts boring “like augers” at men’s eyes! The obvious reading 
is dare: women show through their open corsets their bare bosoms in order 
to allure men’s eyes. 

One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery (As Ill, 2, 207). This 
is an admitted crux, and no explanation has been given so far. Read, mars, 
i. e. if you do not give me your news at once you spoil it no matter what it is. 

Nay, but the devil take mocking: speak sad brow, and true matd (As I, 
2, 227). There is neither symmetry nor even grammar in this. Read, speak 
sad (i. e. seriously), brave and true matd. 

Then should the warlike Henry like himself | Assume the port of Mars 
(H; Prol. 6). The reading fart, i. e. rdle, is obvious. 


Note. O for A. 


B. 
O gives us note... (H, I, 1, 63). Read, of course, A, i. e. he. 


Is execution done on Cawdor? Or not | Those in commutssion yet return’d? 
(Mcb. I, 1, 1). Read, with F,, Are. 

Where, like Orton on the dolphin’s back, | I saw him hold acquaintance 
with the waves | So long as I could see (Tw. I, 2, 15). Read, of course, Arion. 

Odoration for Adoration (H; IV, 1, 262). 


C 

What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O rare one! (Cymb. V, 4, 133). 
There is no occasion for an emphatic exclamation of this sort. I suggest, 
“‘A book, a rare one!” 


§ 130. o misprinted for e 

A. 

... Over-stop not the modesty of nature (Hml. Ill, 2, 21). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, séep. 

And, like the kind life-rendering politician | Repast them with my blood 
(Hml. IV, 5, 146). This the absurd version of F. Read, with Qq, pelican. 

My souldiers are with sickness much enfeebled, | My army lessoned (H, I, 
6, 126). Read, of course, with F, /essened. 

...A came over in the rearward of the fashion (H,B Ill, 2, 339). Read, 
with F, ever. 

Lee donerees pour mon ranseme | Cinguante ocios (H; IV, 5, 22/3). Read, ecus. 

Where yet their carryen carcases do proche | The frutts that rebelles reape of 
thetr uproares (Gorboduc V, 2, 53-54). Read, with Q,, preach. 


Gods host I set at light (Chester Plays, p. 91, 158). Thus the MSS. W, h. 
Read, with the others, “esz. 

Therefore deliver these men home (Chester Plays, p. 448, 581). This is the 
wrong reading of MS. h. Read, with the others, Hence (or rather, as the rhyme 
requires, henne). 

But I shall knightly heepe yt, whatsoeuer befall, | against that young godling 
(Chester Plays, p. 172, 298/9). Thus MSS. B, W,h. Read, with H, gedding, 
1. e. fellow. 


B. 


tho for the (Ces. II, 1, 80). 

Listorica passto (Lr. Ul, 4, 57). Read, with F,, Hysterica passto. 

Lf every of your wishes had a womb, | And foretell every wish, a million 
(Ant. I, 2, 39). Read, with Warburton, fertile. 

And to him in his barge with former hies (Per. V, Gower 20). Thus Q,. 
Read, with the other texts, fervour. 

. often burst, and now repaired with knots (Shr. Il, 2, 60). Read, with 
Dyce, new. 

Vet nature is made better by no mean | But nature makes that mean: so, 
over that art | Which you say adds to nature, 1s an art | That nature makes 
(Wint. IV, 4, 90). Read, with Hudson, ever. 

Break all the spokes and follies from her wheel (Aml. U, 2, 517). This 
reading of Q, is impossible. Ff 1-3 have the equally unintelligible version 
falites. F, has the emendation fel/zes. 

Virgins and boys, mid-aged and wrinkled old (Troil. ll, 2, 104). Thus F. 
The reading e/ders of Qq is against the metre. The genuine word was, as 
Theobald suggested, e/d. 

Outside Shakespeare: attompt for attempt (Grissell 1109); behould for beheld 
(Czesar’s Revenge 2274); loane for leave (Lyly I, 462); /os¢ for /eft (Beaumont I, 
353); fords for tends (ibid. 179); over for ever (Czesar’s Revenge 568, 1260, 
2101); procept for precept (Grissell 1122); So for see (Magnificence 216); thou 
for then (Beaumont I, 157); words for weeds (Chapman, May-Day Il, 1, 503); 
gloring for glaring (Return from Parnassus I,1,115); more for mere (Club 
Law Q). 

Note. o misprinted for ea. 

This is practically o for e, as the old spelling had e¢ where we have now ea. 


hs 


Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never | Remember to have heard; 
man’s nature cannot carry | The affiction nor the force (Lr. I, 2, 49). Thus 
Qq. Read, with F, fear. 


B. 


fle after honour hunts, I after love: | He leaves his friends to dignify them 
more; | I love myself, my friends and all, for love (Gent. I, 1, 63-65). Read, 
with Pope, Zeave. 

To England will I steal, and there I'll steal, | And patches will I get unto 


these cudgell’d scars | And swore I got them in the Gallia wars (H; V, 1, 94). 
Read, with F,, swear. 

Farewell, proud Rome; till Lucius come again, | He loves his pledges dearer 
than his life: | Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister (Tit. Il, 1, 291-93). Read, 
with Rowe, /eaves. 

Outside Shakespeare: Jove for /eave (Marlowe, Edw. 87). 


§ 131. 0 misprinted for z 
B. 


Flow close tt’s caulk’d and bottomed! (Per. Ill, 2, 56). Malone restored 
bitumed, the reading of Wilkins’ novel. 

Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, 
long heath, brown furze, anything (Tp. I, 1, 68). Hanmer’s emendation ding 
has been almost generally accepted. 

Why, this ts the world’s soul; and just of the same piece | Is every flatterer’s 
sport (Tim. Ill, 2, 73). Theobald suggests spz7(z)z. 

Outside Shakespeare: dispose for despise (Gascoigne I, 294); forst for first 
(Kyd 334); dove for Ave (Massinger, Bondman I, 1); mortofie for mortifie (Grissell 
653); prove for prive (Noble Soldier 272); s¢rove for strives (Beaumont I, 63); 
toles for ttles (Hercules 1762). 


§ 132. o misprinted for r 
a: 
Ecowte Le rehersera towt cella que lac apoandre (H; Il, 4, 14). Thus Q. 
Evidently apprendre is meant. 
O mon du Ie ne voudroy faire quelke chosse | Pour toute le monde. | Ce 
ne poynt votree fachion en fouor (Hz V, 2, 99-100). Read, with F, France. 


B 


Speak, Winchester; for botling choler chokes | The hollow passage of my 
potson’d voice (H,A V, 4,121). Theobald’s reading, prison’d, has been gener- 
ally adopted. 

Why, universal plodding poisons up | The nimble spirits in the arteries 
(LLL. IV, 3, 305). Here, again, Theobald restored prisons. 

The good I stand on ts my truth and honesty: | If they shall fail, I, with 
mine enemies, | Will triumph o'er my person (Hg V, 1,122). Read, with 
Johnson, ground. The missing » is accounted for by the mark of abbreviation 
having being omitted. 

Why, would that have mended my hair? Sir Toby. Past question; for thou 
seest it will not cool by nature (Tw. I, 3, 105). Read, with Theobald, curl. 
The MS. probably had cvo/= crul, i. e. curl. 


CG. 
O Melancholy, | Who ever yet coud sound thy bottome? Finde | The Ooze, to 


shew what Coast thy sluggish care | Might’st safely harbour in (Cymb. IV, 2, 205). 
Accepting JZight of F, and Sympson’s emendation crare (i.e. trading vessel) for 


care we arrive at the metaphor of a deep unchartered sea on which a becalmed 
vessel has lost its bearings. But what about Ooze? How can the ooze show the 
way to a sate coast? Read, roze = rose, i.e. the card of the mariner’s compass. 


$133. om misprinted for m 
A. 


The mtighis of my making is marked all in one (Chester Plays, p. 10, 19). 
Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, me. 


B. 


°Tis well and I have met a gentleman | Hath promised me to help one to 
another (Shr. I, 2, 173). Read, with Rowe, me. 

I could not stay behind you: my desire, | More sharp than filed steel, did 
spur me forth; | And not all love to see you, though so much | As might have 
drawn one to a longer voyage, | But jealousy what might befall your travel, | 
Being skilless in these parts (Tw. Ill, 3, 7). Read, with Heath, me. 

LT tell thee, Bohan, Oberon is king | Of quiet, pleasure, profit, and content, | 
Of wealth, of honour, and of all the world; | Tied to no place, yet all are 
tied to one (Greene 195). Read, with Dyce, me. 

The greatest joy of all the goys which was to one assigned | Since first I left 
your noble court, by cruel Fortune blind. | Is now bereft from me away through 
her accursed fate (Peele 529). Read, with Dyce, me. 


c 

That would make the much emended ozeyers (H,A IJ, 1, 85) a misprint for 
meyors, 1. €. Mayors. 

§134. p misprinted for p/ 

A. 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my pate (Oth. I, 1, 146). Thus Q,. 
Read, with Q,, place. 

When time hath taught them, time shall make them pace, | The place that 
now is full (Gorboduc I, 2, 334). Read, place. 

Outside Shakespeare: respendent for resplendent (Cesar’s Revenge 902). 


§135. p misprinted for pr 

A. 

Outside Shakespeare: pincely for princely (Cesar’s Revenge 1498); piece 
for price (Middleton V, 22); possessed for precious (Bacon, Letters IV, 145); 
posterity for prosperity (Ford IL, 88). 

His chosen people, purg’d from sinful guilt | With piteous blood (FQ], 10, 
575). Thus Q,. Corrected in Errata, into pretious. 


§136. p misprinted for v 
A. 


Come, you pernicious ass, you bashful | fool, must you-be blushing? 
(H,B Il, 2, 80). Read, with Q,, vertuous. 


a 


B 


King. Make thy demand. Hel. But will you make it even? | King. Ay, by 
my sceptre and my hopes of help (All’s Il, 1, 194/5). Read, as the rhyme 
requires, with Theobald, heaven. 

Which I disdaining scorn’d, and craved death | Rather than I would be so 
pild esteem’d (H,A I, 4, 33). Read, with Pope, wild, 1... vile. 

. will you with counters sum | The past proportion of his infinite? 
(Troil. I, 2,29). Read, with Rowe, vast. 

Outside Shakespeare: Amasa, no; but let thy martial sword | Empty the 
pains of David's armed men (Peele 477). Read, with Dyce, vazns, i.e. veins; 
operpast for overpast (Mariam 67 3). 


C. 


O you leaden messengers. | That ride upon the violent speed of fire. | Fly 
with false aim, move the still-peering air. | That sings with piercing, do not 
touch my lord (All’s II, 2, 113). F, tries to remedy the evident corruption by 
reading pzercing—an impossible suggestion. Read, séz//-veering. Cf. H; I, 1, 48: 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still. 

Why the devil, | Upon this French going out, took he upon him, | Without 
the privity 0’ the king, to appoint | Who should attend on him? He makes up 
the file | Of ail the gentry for the most part such | To whom as great a charge 
as little honour | He meant to lay upon: and his own letter | The Honourable 
Board of Council out, | Must fetch him in he papers (Hg I, 1, 80). The ex- 
planation given by Pope is adhered to by commentators to this day: “his 
own letter, by his own single authority, and without the concurrence of the 
council, must fetch him in whom he papers down.” Grammar and dictionary 
war against this. The omission of the pronouns, both the demonstrative and 
the relative, is unprecedented in such a position, and “paper” as a verb is not 
found anywhere. Besides, the clause ‘‘e papers” says nothing to the purpose, 
is, in fact, sheer verbiage. I suggest the waverers: those of the gentry that 
had not at once responded to his wish he won over by a personal appeal. 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, | There weepe and leave tt crying 
(Wint. II, 3, 32). Read, meve, i. e. move, repair. 

L have so (viz., a delight to stt there), because tt 1s an open room and good 
for winter (Meas. Il, 1, 135). How can an ‘“‘open room” (whatever that is) be 
good for winter? It should be oven room. 


§ 137. » misprinted for ¢ 
A. 


And they ran well on horseback (Aml.IV,7,85F). Read, with Q,, can. 

But tf I tell how these two did court, | Shall I not he in publishing a truth? 
(Troi. V, 2, 118). Read, with F, coact. 

Dangerous concetts are tn their natures poisons, | Which at the first are scarce 
found to distaste, | But with a little art upon the blood, | Burn like the mines 
of sulphur (Oth. Il, 3, 328). Thus Q,. Read, with the other texts, acé. 


B. 

This ts a peere of malice (Hy V, 2, 8). Read, with F,, prece. 

And yet, inraged in so small a verge, | The waste ts no whit lesser than 
thy land (R, II, 1, 102). Read, with F, zncaged. 

That daughter there of Spain, the Lady Blanche, | Is near to England 
(John Il, 1, 424). Read, with Singer, nzéce. 

Ls this your speeding? nay, then, good night our part (Shr. I, 1, 303). Collier 
suggests pact. 

Lt is our part and promise to th’ Athenians | To speak with Timon (Tim. V, 
I, 123). S. Walker suggests pact. 

°Tis a gentleman here—a plague o° these pickle-herring!/ (Tw. I, 5, 128). 
Gould suggests niece. 

The broken rancour of your high-swoln hearts, ...| Must gently be pre- 
served, cherished, and kept (R, Il, 2, 117). Read, with Bailey, concord. 

Outside Shakespeare: arguaintance for acquaintance (Wealth 315); Arts for 
acts (Webster IV, 203); cleare for cloaca (Return from Parnassus 176); Dorks 
for Docks (Johnson, Sad Shepherd 80); endure for induce (Bacon, Letters I, 
333; Chapman, Gentleman I, 2, 12); entring for enticing (Chapman, Ball V, 
I, 141); fare for face (Lusty Juventus 25; Lodge, Rosalynd 114); van for can 
(Wealth 267); rontinue for continue (ibid. 960); running for cunning (Nash I, 33); 
ruinous for curtous (Bacon, Advancement 261); zmsert for infect (Oldcastle 24.40). 


§ 138. ry misprinted for e 

A. 

Stay you, good gentlemen. Look you pale, mistress? | Do you perceive the 
gestures of her eye? (Oth. V, 1, 105, 106). Read, with F, gaséness, i. e. terror. 

Traitors enscerped to clog the guiltless keel (Oth. Il, 1, 70). This reading of 
Q, is corrected in Q,.—ensteep’d. 

Nay, the Ork’s dead and buried, this is the second fatall for the Cyclops 
(Sicelides 244, l. 31 Q). Read, with B and R, /oe. 

Thus play I in one prison many people (R, V, 5, 31). Read, with F, person. 


B 


Lf the midnight bell| Did...| Sound on into the drowsy race of night 
(John II, 3, 39). Read, with S. Walker, ear. 

How now, ambitious Umphetir what means this? (H,AI, 3, 29). Read, 
with Theobald, Umphrie, i. e. Humphry. 

The mutiny he there hastes t’oppress (Per. Ill, Gower 29). Read, with 
Steevens, appease. 

Le chien est retourné a son propre vomissement, et la leuye lavee au bour- 
bier (H, Ill, 7, 68). Read, with Rowe, ¢ruze, i. e. sow. 

If the brain of our lives had not one scale of reason to potse another of 
sensuality (Oth. I, 3, 329). Read, with Theobald, beam. 

Outside Shakespeare: By too too little many one lackes breath | And strives 
in streetes a mirroure to beholde (Gascoigne I, p. 63, |. 23). Read, with Q,, 
slerves, 1. €. Starves. 


With that at him his brave-like spear he aim’d (F Q IV, 4, 24). This is 
the unintelligible reading of Q,. Read, with the edition of 1609, beam-like. 


Borras for Boreas (Locrine 515); excreding for exceeding (Honest Man 1198); 
hrith for health (Wealth 830); Servinus for Scevinus (Nero 25); tree for fear 
(Kyd 68); undesrved for undeserved (Wealth 842); werr for were (Wealth 250). 


GC. 


Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, | That run-awayes eyes 
may wink, and Romeo | Leap to these arms untalked-of and unseen (Rom. I, 2,7). 
A much discussed corruption. That the proposed substitutes are not happy, 
is admitted on all hands. I take it that Shakespeare had the corresponding 
passage in Brooke’s “Romeus” (1. 887) in his mind when he wrote this— 
Lest envious foes by force despoil our new delight, | And us throw back from 
happy state to more unhappy plight. Envious eyes, i. e. invidious, hostile eyes, 
occurs also in Spenser, “Fairy Queen” I, 5, 52: 


Whose case whereas the careful Dwarfe had tould, | And made example of 
their mornfull sight | Unto his Maister, he no longer would | There dwell in 
perill of like painfull plight, | But earely rose; and, ere that dawning light | 
Discovered had the world to heaven wyde, | He by a privy Posterne tooke his 
flight, | That of no envious eyes he mote be spyde; | For, doubtlesse, death 
ensewd tf any him descryde. 


Our Earl of Warwtck, Edward’s greatest friend (H,C IL, 3, 45). It is very 
unlikely that Margaret should speak of her enemy as, “‘our’’ Earl of Warwick. 
One, 1. e. a certain. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, | That no compunctious visttings 
of nature | Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between | The effect and it! 
(Mcb. I, 5, 47). That the passage, as it stands, is diseased, most readers will 
agree. The explanation given by commentators makes Shakespeare say the 
very reverse of what the words imply, and the context requires: “interpose as 
peace-maker between the purpose and the execution of it, so as to prevent 
the matter going any further.” Surely, this is a strange view to take of the 
relation between purpose and performance—when they are at war, the purpose 
is carried into effect; when they are at peace, the purpose is frustrated! 
Several critics, e. g. Johnson, Bailey, Hudson, looked for the seat of disease in 
keep or in peace and failed, therefore, to cure it; I see it in zor. The com- 
positior had zor before him, i.e. moe, a very frequent spelling of zo. The 
punctuation is, of course, purpose; no, keep peace... 


.. «+ for feature laming | The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva 
(Cymb. V, 5, 164). Read, sheen, i.e. beauty. ‘‘Laming,’’ a misfit in any case, 
is a misprint for ¢aming, i.e. making the beauty of Venus to appear tame, 
mediocre. 

[ll rhyme you so eight years together... tt ts the right butter-women’s 
rank to market (As Il, 2, 103). All the efforts at getting sense out of this have 
failed. Read, ezght instead of right, wauk (=walk) instead of rank, and the 
joke is quite plain: the brogues of the first butter-woman make clip-clop, 


and the sound is repeated seven times, just as the sound of ‘‘zmd” at the 
ends of the 8 lines read by Rosalind. she before r7gh¢ was probably added by 
the corrector. 


§139. » misprinted for 7 
A. 


Pou stobborn ausrent knave, you reverend braggart (Lear I, 2, 133). Thus 
one copy of Q,. Read, with the other texts, ancient. 

So that my arrows |... Would have reverted to my bow again | And not 
where I had arm’d them (Hml. IV, 7, 24). Thus F. Read, with Qq, azm’d. 


B. 


I seek not to wax great by other’s warning, | Or gather wealth, I care 
not, with that envy (HgB IV, 10, 22). Read, with Rowe, wazning, 1. e. waning. 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect | of cruel wounds ploughed up with 
neighbours’ sword (Ry I, 3, 128). Read, with F, Civil. 

And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth | Are the blither for their drouth 
(Per. I, Chor. 8). Read, with Dyce, Aze, i. e. aye, ever. 

In fellest manner execute your arms (Troi. V, 7,6). Read, with Capell, 
aims. 

Outside Shakespeare: corn for comm (Kyd 280); Cruelty for civility (Webster I, 
23); arms for aims (Marlowe, Edward I, 133); /ustre for /ustie (Spedding I, 137); 
gracis for graris (Return from Parnassus 427). 


C. 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, | Dispark’d my parks, and felld’d 
my forest woods (R, Ill, 1, 23). It is hard to believe that this clumsy repetition 
of sound should come from Shakespeare’s pen. I conjecture Despozled. 


§140. yr misprinted for / 
A 


The sea | would have buoy’d up, | And quenched the stelled fires: | Vet, poor 
old heart, he holp the heavens to rain. | If wolves had at thy gates heard that 
stern time, | Thou shouldst have said ‘‘Good porter, turn the key” (Lr. IU, 
7, 61-63). Read, with F, howled. 

Here, stand behind this bark (Oth. V, 1,1). Read, with Qq, duék, i. e. frame- 
work projecting from the front of a shop. 


B. 


Tf not, why, in a moment look to see | The blind and bloody soldier with 
foul hand | Desire the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters (H, Il, 3, 35). 
Read, with Rowe, Dejfile. 

Now, ye familiar spirits, that are cull’d | Out of the powerful regions | 
under earth, | Help me this once (H,A V, 3, 11). Jegions is probably the 
genuine word (Warburton). 

Outside Shakespeare: crows for clowns (Return from Parnassus 661). 


§ 141. ~ misprinted for n 
A 


Fis fairest daughter is contamurache (H, IV, 5, 16). This is the unintelligible 
reading of Q. It ought to be, as in F, contaminate(d). 

... Llama man | More sinn’d against thetr sinning (Lear IU, 2, 60). 
Read, with F, chen, i. e. than. 

Alas, how is’t with you, | That you do bend your eye on vacancy, | And 
with thetr corporal air do hold discourse? (Ami. IN, 4, 118). Read, with Qaq, 
the tncorporal. 

The preservation thereof set in your play (Chester Plays, p. 5, 84). Thus 
MS. h. Read, with the others, presentation. 

L ever for his rudeness love him; *tis the badge of innocence (Sicelides 241, 
l. 4 Q). Read, with B and R, even. 

Where better could her love than here have rested? (Sicelides 251, |. 36 R). 
Read, with B and Q, ze(a)sted. 


B. 


Dieu de batailles! where have they this mettle? (HA, I, 5, 15). Read, with 
Pope, whence. 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, | Turning his face, he put hts 
hand behind him, | And with affection wondrous sensible | He wrung Bassanio’s 
hand (Merch. Il, 8, 46). Read, with Dyce, shen. 

A poor unmanly melancholy sprung | From change of future (Tim. IV, 3, 204). 
Read, with Rowe, fortune. 

But more when any breeds unkind division; | There comes the ruin, there 
begins confusion (H,A IV, 1, 194). Read, with Dyce, shen. 

Lam not so nice | To charge true rules for old inventions (Shr. Il, 1, 81). 
Read, with F,, change. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, | And bear his courses to be ordered | By 
Lady Fortune; while our steare must play | His daughter's woe and heavy well-a- 
day | In her unholy service (Per.IV, 4,48). Read, with Malone, sceane, i. e. scene. 

Vet nature 1s made better by no mean | But nature makes that mean: so, 
over that art | Which you say adds to nature, 1s an art | That nature makes 
(Wint. IV, 4, 90). Read, with Hudson, even. 

Here we her place: | And to her father turn our thoughts again, | Where 
we left him, on the sea. We there him lost; | Where, driven before the winds, 
he is arrived | Here where his daughter dwells (Per. V, Gower 14). Read, with 
Steevens, whence. 

Why, as I told thee, tis a custom with him, | JI th’ afternoon to sleep: 
there thou mayst brain him (Tp. Il, 2, 96). Read, with Collier, hen. 

Outside Shakespeare: aboording for abounding (Kyd 59); after for often 
(Bacon, Letters I, 163); charge for change (Beaumont I, 62); fazves for faints 
(Middleton II, 272); Zunoger for Jnnogen (Locrine 240); Pentageron for penta- 
gonon (Friar Bacon, p. 442); lords for tends (Beaumont I, 179); more for none 
(ibid. 180); muchomar for wacheman, i.e. watchman (Club Law 19); where 
for when (Greene 133); where for whence (Nash I, 185). 


— Q7 es 
Ce 


Biron. O most profane coxcomb! | Dum. By Heaven, the wonder in a 
mortal eye! | Biron. By earth, she is not corporal, there you he (LLL. IV, 
3, 85). This is quite unintelligible. Theobald reads du¢ instead if mot, and 
takes corporal to.mean something like “common,” a meaning which the word 
never has. Capell takes corporal as being addressed to Dumaine. I conjecture 
“‘no nonparail,” i. e. nO paragon. 

Well sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought | This King to Tarsus— 
To fetch his daughter home who first is gone (Per. IV, 4, 22). I suggest sznse, 
i. €. since, meanwhile. 


$142. r misprinted for o 

A. 

Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some prise, | Wherein we must have use of 
your advice (Lr. II, 1, 122). Read, with several copies of Q,, pozse. 

Thou think’st ’tis much that this crulentious storm | Invades us to the skin 
(Lr. Ill, 4, 6). Thus several copies of Q,. Read, with the other texts, con- 
tentious, 1. e. Malicious. 

Near and on speed fort (Lr. IV, 6, 217). Read, with F, speedy foot. 

No, they cannot touch me for crying; | Lam the King himself (Lr. IV, 6, 83). 
Read, with Qq, coznzng. 

Sir, I do know you; | And dare, upon the warrant of my art, | Commend 
a dear thing to you (Lear Ill, 1, 18). Read, with F, ove. 

Was never part of love more truely acted (Sicelides 259, 1. 26). Read, 
with B and Q, lovely. 


B. 


Is ebony like her? O word divine! (LLL. IV, 3, 248). The obvious emenda- 
tion, wood, is due to Rowe. 

By the four opposing crignes | Which the world together joins (Per. Hl, 
Chr. 17). Read, of course, cozgnes. 

... but that our feasts | In every mess have folly and the feeders | Digest tt 
with a custom, I should blush | To see you so attired, sworn, I think, | To 
show myself a glass (Wint. IV, 4, 13). Read, with Theobald, swoon. 

Outside Shakespeare: Crue for core (Middleton V, 349); prison for potson 
(Peele 427); zmprisonment for impotsonment (Bacon, Letters V, 317); word for 
wood (Spenser FQ III, 12, 7); word for mood (ibid. I, 9, 38). Think you such 
princes do suppress them-selues | Subject to lawes of Kinde and feare of gods? 
(Gorboduc I, 1, 150/1). Thus Q,. Read, with Q), suppose. 


§ 143. ~ misprinted for ¢ 

A. 

Will fortune never come with both hands full, | But write her fair words 
sill in foulest termes? (A,B IV, 4, 104). Read, with F, deters. The MS. prob- 
ably had /eétres. 

Let the trumper sound (Lear V, 3, 107). Read, with Qq, ¢rumpet. 


Restoring Shakespeare 7 


... the tempest in my mind | Doth from my senses take all feeling else | 
Save what bears here! (Lear Ill, 4, 14). Read, with F, deats. 

But there was more temperate fire under the por of her eyes (Troil. I, 2, 161). 
Read, with F, poz. 

In Q, of H; we have rwo for two (IV, 2, 129), rrue for true (IV, 3, 9). 

Tribunes, I thank you: and this sure I make (Tit. I, 1, 223 F). Read, with 
Qq, sute, 1. e. suit. 


B. 


And whatsoever cunning fiend it was | That wrought upon thee so pre- 
posterously | Hath got the voice in hell for excellence: | All other devils that 
suggest by treasons | Do botch and bungle up damnation | With patches, colours, 
and with forms being fetch’d | From glistering semblances of piety; | But he 
that temper’d thee bade thee stand up| Gave thee no instance why thou 
shouldst do treason, | Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor (H, Il, 2, 118). 
“Temper” is taken by W. Aldis Wright and others to mean, “dispose, mould to 
one’s purpose,” and “stand up”—stand up like an honest man. But there 
are no other instances to make good this assumption. In R, I, 1, 65 we have, © 
it is true, femper in something like this connotation: My Lady Grey, his 
wife, Clarence, “tis she | That tempers him to this extremity. But here temper 
is followed by an adverbial determination, while in our passage temper is 
used absolutely. Besides, in R;, only Q, has ¢empers, the other texts read 
tempts. What makes the editors accept fempers is the consideration that 
tempts would ruin the rhythm, but it is quite possible that the original 
reading was ¢empteth. And even if we accept fempers as meaning “dis- 
poses,” what is the construction of the whole sentence? It is, in fact, no 
sentence at all. Johnson’s “¢empés” makes sense, but does not mend the con- 
struction. I conjecture: ‘““But he that, tempting thee, bade thee stand up,” 
i. e. the devil who seduced thee to rebel. And I am inclined to accept War- 
burton’s obvious emendation “untempting” in the following passage. 

By mine honour, in true English, I love thee, Kate: by which honour I 
dare not swear thou lovest me; yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou dost, 
notwithstanding the poor and untempering effect of my visage (H; V, 2, 241). 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled, | My numbers lessened, and 
those few I have | Almost no better than so many French; | Who when they 
were in health, I tell thee, herald, | I thought upon one pair of English legs | 
Did march three Frenchmen (H, Il, 6, 159). Lettsom’s conjecture match is 
excellent. 

Let me embrace the sour adversaries, | For wise men say tt ts the wisest 
course (H,C II, 1, 24). Read, with Dyce, thee, sour adversity. 

L am robbed, str, and beaten; my money and apparel taen from me and these 
derestable| things put upon me (Wint. IV, 3, 64). Read, with F,, detestable. 

Outside Shakespeare this misprint is so common that there must be some 
other fact behind, besides the similarity of the two letters. A “foul case” 
(see § 16) does not explain the confusion, as the 7 and ¢ boxes in the com- 
positors’ case are not placed one above the other. A/rer for after (Queen 230); 


Anrhonie for Anthonie (Wounds of Civil War 834); dear for beat (Lusty 
Juventus 25); derter for better (Wealth 470); burrhen for burthen (Lyly I, 426); 
counrries for countries (Ceesar’s Revenge 1059); /farher for father (Angry 
Women 2820); rake for sake (John Evangelist 55); swerre for sweete (Edward I, 
1383); require for reguite (Marston I, 129); rough for tough (Spenser 576), etc. 


C. 


Now divine air! Now is his soul ravished! (Ado I, 3, 60). Such an ex- 
clamation is unprecedented. I conjecture “How divine 1s art!” 

The Providence that’s in a watchful state | Knows almost every grain of 
Pluto’s gold, | Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, | Keeps place with 
thought and almost, like the gods, | Does thoughts unveil tn thetr dumb cradles 
(Troil. Ill, 3, 200). Surely, a very strange metaphor for an inaccessible place! 
I conjecture, czadels. 

Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood | Of Byrnan ryse, and our high- 
plac’d Macbeth | Shall live the lease of Nature (Mcb. IV, 1,98). Macbeth can- 
not possibly speak of himself as our Macbeth. Read, out: Macbeth will live 
out the natural term of life. 


— 


§144. x misprinted for xu 
A. 
I hear my father coming; pardon me; | In craving I must draw my sword 
upon you (Lear Il, 1, 31). Read, with F, cunning. 


§145. » misprinted for v 
B. 


And find out murderers in their guilty cares (Tit. V, 2, 52). Read, with F,, 
caves. 

Whose youthful spirit, 1n me regenerate, | Doth with a twofold rigour lift 
me up (R, I, 3, 71). Read, with F,, vigour. 

Give Hydra here to choose an officer (Cor. Ill, 1, 95). Read, with Collier, 
le(a)ve. 

Here we her place (Per. V Gow. 11). Thus Q. Read, with the other texts, 
leave. 

Outside Shakespeare: vace for vase (Return from Parnassus 516). But 
this unhappe, amongst so many happes, | [ must content me with, most wretched 
man, | That to my-selfe I must referre my woe | In pining thoughtes of mine 
accursed fact (Gorboduc IV, 2, 52-55). Thus Q,;. Read, with Q,, reserve. 


ee 


Go sleep, and heare us (Tp. Il, 1, 190). This is taken to be a poor joke of 
Antonio’s: “Go to sleep and hear us laugh at you.” A poor joke indeed. 
Could it be /eave? 


7* 


meomet 7 LI eee 


§ 146. s misprinted for f 
A 


Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing; | Considerate 
season, else no creature seeing (Hml. Ill, 2, 268). Thus Q,. Read, with Q, 
and F, Confederate. 

... my face PU grime with filth; | Blanket my loins; else all my hair in 
knots (Lr. II, 3, 10). Read, with F, e/f, 1. e. tangle. 

The country gives me proof and precedent | Of Bedlam beggars, who... 
from low service, | Poor pelting villages, sheep-cots, and mulls, | Enforce their 
charity (Lear II, 3, 17). Read, with F, farms. 

... whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through 
sword and whirlpool (Lear Il, 4, 52). Read, with Qq, ford. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat, | Sir, though I am not splenetive 
and rash, | Vet have I something in me dangerous, | Which let thy wiseness 
feavy (Hml. V, 1, 284). Thus F. Read, with Qq, for. 

... to speak sellingly of him (Hml. V, 2, 113). Thus Q,. Read, with 
F, feelingly. 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes | Even now the frozen 
bosom of the north, | And being anger’d, puffs away from thence, | Turning 
his side to the dew-dropping south (Rom. I, 4, 103). This the reading of Q, 
which is corrected by face in Q,. 

Who giving life t(o) th’ girls, so tooke her death, | And lost her owne, to 
give her infant breath (Sicelides 252,1. 31 B and R). Read, with Q, Zé. 

Whose parched bowells still in fire consuming | Fils all the vale with flame 
and pitchy sliming (Sicelides 220, 1. 3 R). Read, with B and Q, fuming. 

Knowst thou Perindus Sister, or Olinda? (Sicelides 252, 1. 3 Q). Read, 
with B and R, fisher. 


B. 


Her insutte comming, with her modern grace, | Subdued me to her rate 
(All’s V, 3, 216). Read, with S. Walker, infinite cunning. 

But, O strange men! | That can such sweet use make of what they hate, | 
When saucy trusting of the cozen’d thoughts | Defiles the pitchy night (All’s IV, 
4, 23). Read, with Hanmer, fancy. 

Mistress, dispatch you with your safest haste | And get you from our court 
(As I, 3, 43). Collier conjectures fastest. 

Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wise: | ’Tis holy sport to be a little 
vain, | When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife (Err. Ill, 2, 26). Read, 
with F,, wife. 

Tf not, why, in a moment look to see | The blind and bloody soldier with 
foul hand | Destre the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters (H, Ul, 3, 35). 
Read, with Rowe, defile. 

Flere, there, and everywhere, enraged he slew: The French exclaimed, the 
devil was in arms (H,A I, 1, 124). Read, with Rowe, /lew. 

. tt shall be therefore bootless | That longer you desire the court (Hy Il, 


— 101 — 


4,62). Thus F,, 4, 3. The reading defer of F, is a bad conjecture. Read, 
with Vaughan, defy. 

... Blasts and fogs upon the untented woundings of a father’s curse | Prerce 
every sense about thee! (Lear I, 4, 322). Read, with Warburton, fence. 

Phi. What means do you make to him? Post. Not any; but abide the 
* change of time, | Quake in the present winter's state, and wish | That warmer 
days would come (Cymb. II, 4, 5). S. Walker suggests flaw, i. e. cold. 

How far ts tt to Sorts? (Mcb. I, 3, 39). Of course, Forres is the word. 

.. our gentle flame | Provokes itself and like the current fies | Each bound 
tt chases (Tim. I, 1, 28). Read, with Theobald, chafes. 

France, thou may’st hold a serpent by the tongue, | A cased lion by the 
mortal paw, | A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, | Than keep in peace that 
hand which thou dost hold (John Ill, 1, 259). Read, with Theobald, chafed. 

Then, as my guest and thine own acquisition | Worthily purchased, take 
my daughter (Tp. IV, 1, 13). Read, with Rowe, gi/7. 

At many times I brought in my accounts, | Laid them before you, you would 
throw them off, | And say, you sound them in mine honesty (Tim. I, 2, 144). 
Read, with F,, found. 

Outside Shakespeare: Zhe powder sendes his smoke into the cruddy skies, 
The smoulder stops our nose with stench, the sunne offends our eyes (Gascoigne 
I, p. 81,1. 4). Read, with Q,, fume. 

The lusty trees clothed with the corpses dead (Gorboduc V, 2, 63). Read, 
with Q,, lofty. 

Tf she hear not of some comfort, she ts, sayth, but dead (Gammer Gurton I, 
3,17). Read fayth. Consort for comfort (Bacon, Letters I, 194; Middleton 
Old Law I, 184); decezt for defeat (Middleton IV, 486); desire for defie (Browne, 
Religio 62); /ost for /eft (Fliigel, Lesebuch 38); /usty for /ofty (Return from 
Parnassus 945; see also Gorboduc, above); sights for fights (Beaumont I, 160); 
some for found (Honest Man 1224); sure for fare (Marlowe, Edward II, 115). 


‘cS 


My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care, | At eighteen years became in- 
guisitive | After his brother: and importuned me | That his attendant—so his 
case was like, | Reft of his brother, but retain’d his name— | Might bear him 
company in the quest of him (Err. I, 1, 128). So is unintelligible. In fact, the 
whole parenthesis is grammatically and logically impossible. I conjecture “/or 
his case was like, | Reft of his brother, had retain’d his name.” had = he 
had, a frequent contraction in Shakespeare, a so-called “haplology”. 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, That slaves your ordinance, that 
will not see | Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly (Lear IV, 1, 71). 
I cannot visualise this metaphor. The sensualist ignores God’s commands, but 
does not make them subservient to his sins. Read flouts. 

°Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss (Per. 1, 2, 79). This is not the 
genuine word. There is seem in the preceding line, and in line 82. Perhaps 
feign, 1. e. pretend. 

My gractous Lord, I tender you my service, | Such as tt ts, being tender, 


mapa So) GS 2) arene 


raw and young; | Which elder days shall ripen and confirm | To more approved 
service and desert (R, Il, 3, 44). Service is out of place either in 1. 41, or 
in 44. I conjecture fervour. 

Cal. Wo, pray thee. | Aside. | Z must obey: his art ts of such power, | It 
would control my dam’s god, Setebos, | And make a vassal of him. Pros. So, 
slave; hence! (Tp. I, 2, 371-74). I do not know what to make of So. I 
suggest /o/ an exclamation of contempt and abhorrence, usually spelled /o2. 

*tis all as easte | Falsely to take away a life true made, | As to put mettle 
in restrained means | To make a false one (Meas. Il, 4, 48). Easy is out of 
the question. First, it is not so very easy to take away a man’s life, and 
secondly the “easiness” of murder is extraneous to the question in hand; 
besides, the symmetry and parallelism of the whole idea are destroyed. Read, 
"tis as offensive. The mistake of a// for as occurs also in H; V, 2, 54 where 
Capell’s emendation is generally accepted. 

What the devil should move me to undertake the recovery of this drum, being 
not tgnorant of the impossibility, and knowing I had no such purposeP L must 
give myself some hurts, and say I got them in exploit: yet slight ones will not 
carry it; they will say, ‘Came you off with so little?’’ and great ones I dare 
not give. Wherefore, what's the instance? Tongue, L must put you into a 
butter-woman’s mouth, and buy myself another of Bajazet’s mule, if you prattle 
me into these perils (All’s IV, 1, 43). Not one of the many meanings of 
instance, fits this passage. Jnference would be what we should expect—‘“ What 
conclusion must I draw from this? To hold my tongue.” 

Here’s that which 1s too weak, to be a sinner, honest water, which ne'er 
left man 0’ the mire (Tim. I, 2, 59). Read, fawner or feigner. 

Pou gods that made me man ... be my helps, | As Tam son and servant to 
your will, | To compass such a boundless happiness (Per. I, 1, 23). Read, “fain 
and fervent by your will To compass .. .” 

Fri. L. On Thursday, sir? the time is very short. Par. My father Capulet 
will have it so; | And I am nothing slow to slack his haste (Rom. IV, 1, 3). 
The very reverse of this is required. Read, faz: “I have no desire.” 

"Twas we that made up this garment through the rough seams of the waters 
(Per. II, 1, 156). Surely, a misfit. Foam would suit the context and the 
letters. 

IL am sorry thou wilt leave my father so, | Our house ts hell (Merch. Il, 3, 1). 
So has no meaning in this connection. Read, “J am sorry thou wilt leave my 
father; for | Our house ts hell.” 


§ 147. s misprinted for / 

A. 

What ts all this light here | that shynes so bright here on my blacke bearde? | 
for to see this sight here,| a man may be afright here, | for I am aferde 
(Chester Plays, p. 145, 311/16). B, W, h read dghds. 

Vet it is good to do as god bade, | and worcke after his sawe (Chester 
Plays, p. 210, 131/2). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, /awe. 
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For nowe I see my savyour | is comen to see my langours (Chester Plays, 
p. 210/11, 158/9). Thus MS. W. Read, with B, H deech. 

And also lewdly he can lye, | called the Temple apertly | his fathers howse 
full falcesy, | right as it had bene his (Chester Plays, p. 262, 365/68). Thus 
MS. H. Read, with the others, /a/s/y. 

She was my selfe, my soule, she was my love (Sicelides 235, 1. 7 R). Read, 
with B and Q, Zz. 


B. 


for a day | of king’s entreaties a mother should not sell him | an hour from 


her beholding (Cor. I, 3, 9). Cambr. Edd. suggest /e¢(?). 


Outside Shakespeare: Mirth to a soul disturb’d 1s embers turn’d | Which 
sudden gleam with molestation | But sooner lose their sight for it (Mucedorus, 
Dodsley VII, 227). Evidently, we must read, with Elze (Notes 81), “ghz. 
baseful for baleful (Return from Parnassus 1460); perhaps also se¢ for Jet 
(Greene 110). 


§ 148. s misprinted for st 


By the sacred radiance of the sun, the mtsertes of Hecate, and the night 
(Lear I. 1, 112). Read, with Qq, mistress, 1. e. mysteries. 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision | To shield thee from diseases of 
the world (Lear I, 1,177). Read, with F, disasters. 


Outside Shakespeare: mzsery for mzistery (Chapman, Tragedy IV, 2, 194); 
served for starved (Return from Parnassus 1008); pas for past (Wealth 337). 
By whome he might not passe before he kiss the ground (Gascoigne I, p. 80, 
1, 6). Read, with Q,, &ysz. 


C. 


. . . therefore your oaths | Are words and poor conditions, but unseal'd. | 
At least in my opinion (All’s IV, 2, 30). This reading makes no sense what- 
ever. I suggest not unsiald, i. e. You have tried your seductions before with 
other women. Conditions is hardly the right word. Was it znductions ? 

She’s a good sign, but I have seen small reflection of her wit (Cymb. I, 2, 
33). To give the word, in this connection, the meaning of “signboard” is 
absurd. “Outward appearance” does not tally with “reflection”, which 
evidently implies some metaphor. Read, sfome, 1. e. jewel. 

For sod (Err. IV, 3, 25) see § 60. 

Provided that, when he’s removed, your highness | Will take again your queen 
as yours at first, | Even for your son’s sake; and thereby for sealing | The 
injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms | Known and allied to yours (Wint. I, 
2, 337). Read /forstalling, 1. e. preventing. 

Str, you have saved my longing, and I feed | Most hungerly on your sight 
(Tim. I, 1, 261). Surely, saved is out of place here. Starved should be the 
proper word. 
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§ 149. s misprinted for ¢ 
A. 
God send us peace. As you return vistt our house (A,B Ill, 2, 313). Thus F. 
Q has At your return. 
Malgre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, | Desptse thy victor sword 


and fire-new fortune, |... thou art a traitor (Lear V, 3, 133). Read, with F, 
Despite. 

B. 

Fou had musty victual, and he hath | help to ease tt (Adol, 1, 50). Read 
eat (F,). 


Outside Shakespeare: as for a¢ (Peele 414); so for too (Wealth 29; Ford II, 
290; Browne, Religio 106; Peele 367; Webster IV, 83). Jacob. Zhou canst 
not speak one word of true Latin. Miles. No, str. Ves, what ts this else? 
Ego sum tuus homo (Greene 159). Dyce rightly reads Vet, Weatherwise. 
Push, no matter for the feet. Goldenfleece. Ves, tf the feet catch cold, the 
head will feel i¢ (Middleton V, 49). Read Vet. 

G. 

Isabella. Must he needs die? Angelo. Maiden, no remedy. Isabella. 
Fes; I do think that you might pardon him (Meas. Il, 2, 49). Very likely 
the genuine reading is “Vet Ido...” 


§ 150. s¢ misprinted for / 

A. 

Bring oil to stir, snow to their colder moods (Lear Il, 2, 83). Read, with 
F, fire. 

That unmatched form and stature of blown youth (Hml. Ill, t, 167). Thus 
Qq. Read, with F, Feature. 

I, preeved prynce, most of power, | under heaven highest am I here, | fayerest 
stoode to ferght in feare (Chester Plays, p. 112, 185-187). Thus MS. B. Read, 
with the others, foode. 

C 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand, | But with a heart full of un- 
stained love (John IJ, 1, 16). Perhaps we ought to read uwnfained, another 
mode of spelling uzfergned, sincere. Cp. H,C I, 3, 51; John UJ, 1, 526. 


§ 151. s¢ misprinted for s(s) 

A. 

A touch, a touch, I do confess’t (Ami. V, 2, 297). Thus Qgq. F reads 
confess. 

B. 

Dids’t thou not stay, when I did push thee back— Which was when I per- 
ceived thee—that thou camest | From good descending? (Per. V, 1, 127). Read, 
with Malone, say. 
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I abide the change of time, | Quake in the present winter's state and wish | 
That warmer days would come (Cymb. II 4, 5). S. Walker conjectures faw. 

Here’s a stay | That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death | Out of his 
rags (John I, 1, 455). Read, with Johnson, flaw. 


Outside Shakespeare: stinks for sinks (Gascoigne I], 166); stocé for sock 
(Massinger, Roman Actor I, 1). 


ee 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown (Ces. V, 1, 33). As the many 
attempts at emendation show the word is out of place; fozsure, 1. e. weight, 
would fit the context. 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new (Mcb. Il, 4, 38). This is im- 
possible. Read, *Zas, 1. e. Alas. 


§ 152. S¢misprinted for sh 
B. 
Our knees still kneel till to the ground they grow (R, V, 3, 106). Read, 
with F, shall. 


Outside Shakespeare: s#// for shall (Kyd 300); dastes for dashes (Middleton I, 
511); east for leash (Heywood, The Four P’s 33). 


§ 153. sér misprinted for s# 


Who struck my servant? (Lear II, 4, 191). Read, with F, stock’d. 


Outside Shakespeare: stray for stay (Middleton II, 295; Spenser 474); strings 
for stings (Middleton I, 402; IL, 494). 


§ 154. ¢misprinted for 6 
B. 


Well, my Legitimate, uf this letter speed, | And my invention thrive, Edmund 
the base, shall to’ th’ Legitimate (Lear I, 2, 21). Capell’s reading, ‘of, has 
been almost generally accepted. Wrongly, I think. Pope’s Je is borne out 
by the Elizabethan hand: ¢o and 6e can hardly be told from one another. 
See § 61. 


s 


.. . According to our law | Immediately provided in that case (Mids. I, 1, 
45). Plainly a misfit. Read, Jmmutably. 

...I had rather | Have shipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, | To 
have turn’d my leaping-time into a crutch, | Than have seen this (Cymb. IV, 
2, 200). time is, of course, wrong. The suggested emendations (pole, pine, 
timber, staff) have nothing to make them acceptable. Read, beam. The MS. 
probably had deme. 
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§ 155. ¢ misprinted for ¢ 

A 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, | A stallion (Hml. Il, 2, 616). Thus 
Q,. Read, with F, scallion. 

Thy face is valiant since I saw thee last (Hml. Il, 2, 442). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, vallanced. 

The mercy that was quit in us but late | By your Own reasons is forstall’d 
and done (H; Il, 2, 79). Thus Q. Read, with F, guzc(4), 1. e. alive. 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my pate, | To be produced (Oth. I, 1, 
146). Read, with Q, and F, place. 

When like the bee, toling from every flower | The virtuous sweets, | Our 
thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey, | We bring tt to the hive; and, 
like the bees, | Are murder’d for our pains (H,B IV, 5, 75). Thus Q. Read, 
with F, culling. 

For crafte ne for cunninge cast never comprehendinge, | exalte you not to 
excellent in no height exaltation (Chester Plays, p. 11, 47/8). Thus the MSS. 
B, h. Read, with the others, excellency. 

We bene both one in trynttie | all these workes to rule and reade (Chester 
Plays, p. 213, 239/40). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, certaznty. 

Ve conceave rightlye, Eudoxus, but for the dispeopling and dnving away of 
all the inhabitantes from the countreys about him, which ye speke of, should be 
a great confusion and trouble, as well for the unwillingness of them to leave 
theyr possessions as also for plotting and providing for them in other countries 
(Spenser, View, p. 660). Thus Add. MS. 22022. Read, with the other MSS., 
placing. 

B, 


Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, | He draws Mark Antony 
out of the way (Ces. III, 1, 25). Gould aptly suggests cue. 

.. . Consider further, | That when he speaks not like a citizen, | You find 
him like a soldier: do not take His rougher actions for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say such as become a soldier (Cor. Ill, 3, 55). Read, with Theobald, 
accents, 

How many store of miles may we well ride | ’Twixt hour and hour? 
(Cymb. II, 2, 66). Read, with F,, score. 

Vou take a preciptt for no leap of danger, | And woo your own destruction 
(H, V, 1, 139). Read, with F,, precipice. 

Where now you're both a father and a son, | By your untimely claspings 
with your child (Per. I, 1, 128). P. L. Round (Irving Sh.), following Wilkins’ 
novel, reads, uncomely. 

O here ts | The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one! | Ist not a goodly 
presents? (Per. V, 1, 64/6). Read, presence. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, | And bear his courses to be ordered 
By Lady Fortune; while our steare must play | His daughter’s woe and heavy 
well-a-day | In her unholy service (Per. IV, 4, 48). Read, sceane, i. e. scene 
(Malone). 


The element ttself, till seven years’ heat, | Shall not behold her face at ample 
wew (Tw. I, 1, 26). Rowe suggests, perhaps unnecessarily, hence. 

Outside Shakespeare: recusanis for recusance (Bacon, Letters I, 180); Con- 
Jederates for confederactes (ibid. I, 193); ¢azls for curls (Chapman, Mirth 7, 130); 
storms for scorns (Id. May-Day I, 1, 244); gintrack for gimcrack (Id. Ball IV, 
3, 201); ¢alled for called (John Evangelist 263); ¢ypyo for Cypyo, i. e. Scipio 
(Magnificence 1512); Dyostarydes for Dioscorydes (Pedler 118); studding for 
scudding (Ascham 85). 


Cc 
terminations for criminations (Ado I, 1, 256). See § 78. 
I told him of myself (Ant. I, 2, 78). The obvious reading is, called. 


§ 156. ¢ misprinted for e 
A. 
It were a delicate strategem to shoot | A troop of horse with felt (Lear IV, 
6, 184). Thus Qq. Read, with F, shoo, i. e. shoe. 


B. 

Ant. Ill, 16, 74 F has Comageat for Comagene, Hg, 1,1, 200 Hertford for 
Hereford, Oth. Il, 1, 308 wift for wife. 

Outside Shakespeare: But. wist and wary was that noble peer (FQ I, 8,7"). 
Found among the Errata and corrected into wzse. O heavens, yet more? not 
ende of woes to me? (Gorboduc II, 1, 66). Read, with Q,, no(e). Put up! 
My friend and thou art friends (Angry Women 470). Read, are. act for are 
(Massinger, Roman Actor IV, 2). 


§ 157. ¢ misprinted for f 

B. 

From London to Louth, | such an other shepherd I wot not where is, | both 
trend and cowth (Chester Plays, p. 159, 651-53). Thus MS. B. Read, fremed, 
i. e. stranger. 

detect of judgement (Cor. IV, 7, 39). Read defect (F,). 

That dignities the renown of a bawd (Per. IV, 6, 42). Read, dignifes (F3). 

More dregs than water, if my tears have eyes (Troil. I, 2, 72). Read, 
fears (F,). 

Outside Shakespeare: sefte for sedfe (Wealth 58); ¢or for for (ibid. 636, 699); 
toxt for foxt (Heywood, Dialogues 3412). 


§ 158. ¢ misprinted for / 


Will Fortune never come with both hands full, | But write her fair words 
still in foulest termes? H,BIV, 4, 104). Read, with F, deters. 

My father partt eyd? World, O world! (Lear IV, 1, 10). Thus in several 
copies of Q,. Read, with the other texts, poorly-/ed. 
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My foot usurps my body (Lear IV, 2, 28). Read, with F, fool. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; | They bitt us for their sport 
(Lear IV, 1, 38). Thus Qq. Read, with F, &z//. 

O undistinguisht space of woman’s wit (Lear IV, 6, 278). Thus Qq. Read, 
with F, z7. 

Vet are I mout (Lear V, 3, 123). One of the nonsensical mistakes in the 
uncorrected copies of Q,. The other texts read Vet am I noble. 

The bell then beating one (Hml. I, 1, 39). Thus F. Read, with Q,, scowling, 
i, e. tolling. 

But being moody, give him time and scope | Till that his passions, like a 
whale on ground, | Confound themselves with working (H,B IV, 4, 39). Thus 
Q, evidently wrong. Read, with the other texts, /:xe. 

Prince. How doth the King? Glou. Exceeding ill. Prince. Heard the 
good news yet? tell tt him. Glou. He utter’d much upon the hearing it. 
Prince. Jf he be sick with joy, he'll recover without physte (H,B IV, 5, 13). 
Thus the Devonshire House copy of Q. Read, with the other texts, alter’d. 

TU tell his humours blood (Troil. I, 3, 222). Thus Q. Read, with F, ez. 

vou parte fortbon Angloys (H; Ill, 4, 20). Evidently parlez. 

For body and soule is both forlorne, | that falcely so hath done beforne, | and 
yet in witt he ts (Chester Plays, p. 270, 126, 328). Thus MS. B. Read, with 
the others, wz//. 

Shepheardes, sothlie I see, | that my sonne you hither sent | through Gods 
might in matesty, | that in no light, and here ts tent (Chester Plays, p. 153, 
519-22). This is the reading of MS. H. The others have /ent. 

Was never part of love more truely acted: | Both loath to hive, and both 
contend to die (Sicelides 259, 1, 26 R). Read, with B and Q, Jovely. 


B. 

Withold revenge, dear God! ’tis not my fault, | nor witttingly have I in- 
fringed my vow (H,C Il, 2, 8). S. Walker rightly suggests wz//ingly. 

Black ts the badge of hell, | The hue of dongeons and the school of night 
(LLL. IV, 3, 255). This is the reading of Qq and F, but it is, of course, 
wrong all the same. The emendation sazt, suggested by the Cambr. Edd., hits 
the nail on the head. 

But uf my father had not scanted me | And hedged me by his wit, to yield 
myself | His wife who wins me by that means I told you | Yourself, renowned 
princé, then stood as fair | As any comer I have look’d on yet | For my affec- 
tion (Merch. II, 1, 18). ‘Theobald’s emendation, wed, is self-evident. 

The one I'll stay, the other stayeth me (Mids. Il, 1, 190). Read, with 
Thirlby, slay, slayeth. 

My royal lord, | You do not give the cheer: the feast ts sold | That ts not 
often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making, | °Tis given with welcome (Mcb. Ill, 4, 35). 
Gould suggests, “Less, 1. e. unless. 


Our eyes do weep, till tongues | Fetch breath that may proclaim them 
louder (Per. I, 4, 14). Read, with Steevens, /ungs. 

Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters | And burn sweet wood to 
make the lodging sweet (Shr. Ind. I, 49). Elze’s suggestion sme// is very 
plausible. 

... an affectioned | ass, that cons state without book and utters tt by | great 
swarths (Tw. U, 3, 161). The general explanation of s/ate as “dignity, pomp” 
is far fetched, and is not in accordance with the second half of the assertion. 
The emendation cons stale wit out (of) books (Cambr. Edd.) is as ingenious as 
it is convincing. 

Outside Shakespeare: My Ubell to behold: wherein I do protest (Gascoigne I, 
p. 43). Read, with Q,, /o(e). court take for court-like (Middleton LU, 165); 
cruelty for cruelle (Marston I, 165); doubted for doubled (Locrine 53); fatt for 
sait (Return from Parnassus 343); foot for fool (Nash I, 324); stander for slander 
(Wealth 57; 842); ¢ene for levy (Greene 195); teripop for leripop (Day, Blind 
Beggar 732); ‘berty for liberty (Wealth 780); time for 4mé (Middleton I, 206); 
tittle for Little (Chapman, Mirth I, 8, 11); wet for wall (Heywood, Four P’s 38; 
Lyly I, 458); /riste for frisle (Gascoigne II, 173); suet for sou/ (Greene 201). 


C. 

Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin (All’s V, 3, 68). Altogether 
an impossible line. Holthausen’s emendation, for fair and better, restores the 
rhyme. But what about ‘oken? The obvious reading is, looks. 

Thou but rememberest me of mine own conception: LI have perceived a most 
faint neglect of late; which I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curiosity 
than as a very pretence and purpose of unkindness: I will look further into ’t 
(Lear I, 4, 73). /atnd’ is hardly the proper word. The fiery king is not in 
the humour to tone down words of reproach; exaggeration would be more in 
character. I suggest, fow/, i. e. abominable. 

So pert(t)aunt-lke would I o’ersway his state | That he should be my fool 
and I his fate (LLL. V, 2, 67). Read: Pert(e)lot-lihe. See § 8. 

For Wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love, | Or for love’s sake, a word 
that loves all men (LLL. IV, 3, 357). Should it not be ¢ames? 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands | Of this most grievous 
guilty murder done (Rj I, 4, 280). An impossible word in this connection. 
Read, murder guile)ly done. 


§ 159. ¢ misprinted for r 

A. 

(he) sets ratsbane by his pottage (Lr. Ul, 4, 56). Thus Qq. F reads, porredge, 
1. €. porridge. 

It were well | The general wete put in mind of it (Oth. II, 3, 137). Thus 
Q,. Read, with Q,, and F, were. 

My deave, with duty vnte thee I me dresse, | my flote on fellowship that I 
do not lose | and to saue me from all ill sicknes, I offer to thee a paire of my 
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wyues olde hose (Chester Plays, p. 157-599-602). Thus MS. W. Read, with 
the others, drury, 1. e. love. 

So thou my finger cutst, and woundst my heart (Sicelides 230, 117 Q 
and R). Read, with B, cur’st. 

With how deptoved a quality! (Lear Il, 4, 139). This the reading of the 
Bodleian copy of Q,. Read, with the other texts, depraved. 


B. 


Touch. Vou do love this maid? Will. Z do sit (As V, 1,41). Read, with 

F,, Sir. The same mistake occurs Middleton I, 16. 
. and had a purpose now | To lead out many to the Holy Land, | 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look | Too near unto my state 
(H,B IV, 5, 211). Warburton’s suggestion our mezny (1. e. Our army) is very 
plausible. 

Then, Joan, discovet thine infirmity (H,A V, 4, 60). Read, of course, dis- 
cover, as corrected in Fs. 

I thought ye would never have given out | these arms till you had recovered 
your ancient | freedom (H,B IV, 8, 26). S. Walker suggests, our, 1. e. O’er. 

Thinkest thou, for that I insinuate, at touze from thee thy business, I am 
therefore no courtier? (Wint. IV, 4, 759). Read, with F,, or. 


Outside Shakespeare this misprint is very common. I have noted down 
some 30 examples; but there is no point in transcribing them all. The reader 
will be satisfied with a small selection. deat for dear (Clyomon 1095); lowting 
for ¢ouring (Return from Parnassus 1389); mate for marie, i. e. in truth 
(Honest Man 89); zot for nor (Huon 614); scauting for scoring (Return from 
Parnassus 1016); ¢en¢ for rent (ibid. 1459); watting for warring (Middleton V, 
108). 


C. 


Would he were wasted, marrow, bones and all, | That from his loins no 
hopeful branch may spring, | To cross me from the golden time I look for! 
(H,C Ill, 2, 127). Read, ving, i. e. circle, crown. 

Shave the head and tte the beard, and say tt was the desire of the penitent 
to be so bared before his death (Meas. IV, 2, 187). There is no need to explain 
that #e makes no sense. Nor do the proposed emendations “re, dye, trim. 
Rid (i. e. do away with, remove) would be to the point. 

That the time’s enemies may not have this | To grace occasion, let tt be 
our suit | That you have bid us ask his liberty (John IV, 2, 61). What is the 
meaning of ¢me in this connection? Arve (the ancient form of 7i/e) suggests 
itself as the proper word—“your numerous enemies.” 


Note. Zzme is the very converse of Proteus, for it hides all sorts of words 
under the same shape. It is worth while recording the passages in which 
time is out of place, 
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All’s IV, 4, 34—/ove ? H,B IV, 4, 39—/4ine (Q) 

Cees. II, 1, 25—-cue (Gould) H,C Ill, 2, 127 —nng 

Cees. V, 1, 106-—term (Capell) John IV, 2, 61—v2ve 

Cor. III, 1, 242—+turn ? LLL. IV, 3, 382—rive 

Cor. III, 3, 19—/une (Rowe) John V, 6, 27—turn 

Cymb. IV, 2, 108—/éerms ? Mcb. IV, 3, 235—/une (Rowe) 
Cymb. IV, 2, 200—deam Merchant I, 129—Ufe? 

Hmil. Ul, 4, 107 —/ove R, Ill, 7, 199? 

H,A IV, 3, 39—“evel Oth. II, 3, 444—+¢rue (F) 

H,A V, 1, 50—Afe Wiv. IV, 4, 73—¢ire (Theobald) 


§ 160. ¢ misprinted for s 


As far as I can see, this misprint is restricted to o for so in initial ¢. 

Then was that noble Worcester | Too soon ta’en prisoner (H,B I, 1, 126). 
Read, with Qq, so. 

That he should for a foreign purse to sell | His sovereign’s life to death and 
treachery! (H; I, 2, 5). Thus Q. Read, with F, so. 

If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts | Against thetr father, fool me 
not to much | To bear it tamely (Lear Il, 4, 272). Read, with Ff, so. 

Outside Shakespeare: fo for so turns up in Lyly, Euphues 38, 54; Gascoigne, 
Steele Glass 484; Webster IV, 97; Middleton I, 67; Ford U, 243. 


§ 161. ¢ misprinted for u(v) 
A. 


... most great senators (Oth. I, 3, 230). Thus Q,. Q, and F read grave. 
For England, before the entrance of the Conqueror, was a peaceable King- 
dom and but lately entred to the mild and goodly government of K. Edward 
(Spenser, View, 610b). Thus Add. MS. 22022. Read, with Harl. MS. 1932, 


enured. 


§ 162. ¢k misprinted for ch 
A. 


Tf he be now returned, | As the King at his voyage ... (Hml. IV, 7, 63). 
Thus Q,. Read, with F, checking. 

To youth this 1s no proof (Oth. I, 3, 106). This is the unintelligible version 
of Q. Read, with the other texts, vouch, and put a comma after ¢hzs. 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division | Admits no orifex for a point 
as subtle | As Aratthne’s broken woof to enter (Troil. V, 2, 152). This is 
the reading of one copy of Q. The other texts have, Aviachne, i. e. Arachne. 

Two wayes they casten him to anoy, | sith he hadd preached mirth of mercy 
(Chester Plays, p. 228, 281/2). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, much. 

Outside Shakespeare: Vet shed mine eyes no trickling teares, | but flouddes 
which flowe abundantly, | Whose fountaine first enforst by feares, | found out 
the gappe of jelouste. | And by that breath, it soketh so | that all my face, is 
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styll on flowe (Gascoigne I, p. 116, 1, 18), read, with Q,, breach; that for 
chat (Romeus 666); drother for broacher (Greene 59); brother for botcher 
(Middleton I, 43); ‘eather for lecher (ibid. I, 475); pithie for pichie (ibid. II, 
117); swath for snatch (Arden of Fevershame 29); author for. anchor (Tambur- 
laine 3016). 

§ 163. uw misprinted for a 


He utter’ d much upon the hearing it (H,B IV, 5, 13). Thus the Devonshire 
House copy of Q. Read, with the other texts, alter’d. 

Bless thee from whiriwinds, starblusting, and taking! (Lear III, 4, 61). 
Thus Qq. Read, with F, starblasting. 

O you kind gods, | Cure this great breach in his abused nature! | The un- 
tuned and hurrying senses, O, wind up | Of this child-changed father! (Lear 
IV, 7, 15-17). Another mistake of Qq. Read, with F, jarring. 

If I go to him, with my armed fist, | [ll push him o'er the face (Troil. If, 
3, 213). Read, with F, pasf, 1. e. beat. 

Fou flow to great distruction, come, my lord (Troil. V, 2, 41). Here, too, 
Q has the wrong version. F has distraction. 

But if I tell how these two did court, | Shall I not he in publishing a 
truth? (Troil. V, 2, 118). Another blunder of Q. Read, coact. 


B 


Adullas for Adallas (Ant. III, 6, 71). 

I could tell you more news too: Murellus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs 
off Caesar's images, are put to silence (Cees. I, 2, 288). Read, with Theobald, 
Marullus. 

I cannot tell what ts buisse in English (A; V, 2, 285). Read, with Hanmer, 
batser. | 

Why dost ask that? I have forgot all men; | Then, of thou grunt’ st thou’rt 
a man, I have forgot thee (Tim. IV, 3, 481). Read, with Capell, gvant’st. 

Outside Shakespeare: b/ud for blade (Peele 388); Caucusus for Caucasus 
(Locrine 861); duly for dazly (Bacon, Letters IV, 43); fudl for fall (Middleton 
IV, 186); fume for fame (Wounds of Civil War 955); Aun¢ for ha(u)nt (Nash I, 
189); Aurt for hart (Marston I, 19); zmpure for zmpa(z)re (Peele 430); lump 
for amp (Marston I, 139; Browne, Hydriotaphia, ed. Greenhill 43); Lutyn 
for Latin (Magnificence 1144); metum for metam (Kyd 34); muchomar for 
wacheman (Club Law 19); pugd for pag? (Return from Parnassus); wnvadl for 
annul (Ford Il, 23); during for daring (Massinger, Bondman III, 3). 


C. 


Ursula. When are you married, madam?—Hero. Why, euerie day to 
morrow (Ado III, 1, 100). Read, early days. 


§ 164. wz misprinted for e 


It is the cowish curre of his spirit | That dares not undertake (Lear IV, 2, 12). 
This is the blundering version of several copies of Q,. Read, with the other 
texts, ferror. 


B. 


Cassibulan (Cymb. I, 1, 30). Read, with Fj, Casszbelan. 

... Ais indignation derives itself out of a very computent injury; therefore, 
get you on and give him his desire (Tw. Ill, 4, 270). Read, competent. 

Novi hominum tamquam te (LLL. V, 1, 8). Read, with F;, hominem. 


§ 165. w misprinted for z 


Edmund, unbridle all the sparks of nature | To quit this horrid act (Lear 
Ii, 7, 88). Thus Qq. Read, with F, exkzndle. The MS. probably had zn- 
kindle. 

Outside Shakespeare: Cumber for Cimber (Cesar’s Revenge 1522); sensum 
for sensem (Magnificence 325). 


§ 166. w misprinted for m 


... got praises of the king | For him attempting who was self-subdued; | 
And, in the fleshuent of this dread exploit, | Drew on me here again (Lear Il, 
2, 130). This is the unintelligible version of Qq. Read, with F, fleshment. 

Outside Shakespeare: ruzning for riming (Return from Parnassus 1395). 


§ 167. w misprinted for xz 


Examples abound. Cf. ~ misprinted for xz (§ 123). 


A. 


Vou stubbern ausrent knave, you reverend braggart (Lear U, 2, 133). Thus 
one copy of Q,. Read, with the other texts, ancient. 

Vet throw such changes of vexation out | As tt may lose some colour (Oth. I, 
1, 73). This Qq. Read, with F, on’¢. 

Stay, you good gentleman. Look you pale, mistress? | Do you perceive the 
gestures of her eye? (Oth. V, 1,105/06). Thus Qq. Read, with F, gaséness. 


B. 


In Ado IV, 2, 75 both Q and F have as the prefix Cowley, a name which 
does not appear anywhere else in the play. The printer evidently misread 
Con for Cou, and being at a loss what to make of the abbreviation amplified 
it into Couley. 

When you find him out you have him ever after (All’s Ill, 6, 100). Daniel 
suggests, once. 

But, O strange men! | That can such sweet use make of what they hate, | 
When saucy trusting of the cozen’d thoughts | Defiles the pitchy night (All’s IV, 
4, 23). Hanmer’s suggestion fancy 1s convincing. 

Her insuite comming with her modern grace, | Subdued me to her rate (All’s V, 
3, 216). Read, with S. Walker, zmfimzte cunning. 

.. +» Doubt not | The commoners, for whom we stand, but they | Upon ther 
ancient malice will forget | With the least cause these his new honours, whtch | 


Restoring Shakespeare 8 


That he will give them make I as little question | As he ts proud to dot 
(Cor. II, 1, 247). Warburton suggests, prone. 

... Zhe honour’d gods | Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice | 
Supplied with worthy men! plant love among ’s! | Throug our large temples 
with the shows of peace, | And not our streets with war! (Cor. Ill, 3, 36). 
Read, with Theobald, Throng. 

In terram Salicam muleres ne succedaul (H; I, 1, 38). Read, with F, 
succedant. 

Then let the trumpets sound | The tucket sonuance and the note to mount 
(H, IV, 2, 35). We have in all probability to read, with Collier, sonnance. 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent | Against the tnvolverable clouds 
of heaven (John Il, 1, 251/2). Read, with F,, zmvulneradle. 

Let me hear a staff, a stauze, a verse (LLL. IV, 2, 107). A blunder of 
Q, for stanze. 

To homour the ignorault... (LLL. IV, 2, 53). Again a misprint of Q,. 
The other texts have zgnorant. 

This old moon waues (Mids.I, 1, 4). Thus Q,. Read, with the other 
texts, wanes. 

Fair one, all goodness that consists in beauty | Expect even here, where ts 
a kingly patient (Per. V, 1, 70). Read, with Steevens, dounty. 

This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones | Prove armed soldters, ere 
her native king | Shall falter under foul rebellious arms (R, IU, 2, 26). Read, 
with Qq, vebellion’s. 

Plots have I laid, inductious dangerous (Rz I, 1, 32). Thus Q,, 5. Read, 
with the other texts, zzductions. 


Outside Shakespeare: augury for angry (Ford I, 29, 4); Ceraunin for Cerannia 
(Locrine 54); zought for mongst (Return from Parnassus I, 1 116); our for one 
(Impatient Poverty 337; Browne, Religio 25). 

In John Lyly’s letter to Sir Rob. Cecil (Hatfield Library. Facsimile in 
Bond’s edition of Lyly II) it is only the context which makes us read one 
(““wowen in one”) instead of our, so close is the resemblance in shape. 


Note 1. In several passages such is out of place and seems to be a mis- 
print for sweet (or soot). 

Such were our faults, or then we thought them none (All’s I, 3, 141). In- 
stead of ov, the MS. probably had /or. 

The duke, my husband, and my children both, And you the calendars of 
their nativity, | Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me: | After so long grief, 
such festivity (Err. V, 405). 

Motst it again, and frame some feeling line, That may discover such 
integrity (Gent. III, 2, 77). 

Relieved him with such sanctity of love (Tw. Ill, 4, 395). 


Note 2. w, in the Early Modern English spelling, was often used instead 
of y. 

Linger your patience on, and we'll digest| Th’abuse of distance (H, I, Ch. 32). 
Read, adyss. 
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§ 168. wv misprinted for 6 
A. 


Ego sum Alpha et | primus et novissimus (Chester Plays, p. 9, 1/2). Thus 
B. Read, with h, zodzlisstmus. 

Et veritas ltberavit vos (Chester Plays, p. 231, St. John 8, 31 and 32). 
Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with the others, Zberaéit. 

Stynt nowe! goe no more steppes! | for now the star begins to stand | 
harvye, that good bene our happes | we see by this: our savyour is found 
(Chester Plays, p. 151/2, 471-74). This is the reading of MSS. D, W, and h. 
Read, with B, heredy. 


B 


Between the floods of Sala and of Elve (H; 1, 2, 45). Which Salique, as I 
said *twixt Elve and Sala (H,; I, 2, 52). In both passages the river Elbe is 
meant (Capell). 

Outside Shakespeare: fivers for fibres (Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois II, 24); 
tavers for tabers (Fliigel, Lesebuch 46); ve for de (Wealth 822); vegyle for 
beguile (ibid. 501); vrother for brother (ibid. 475). 


G 


For I have ever verified my friends (Cor. V, 2, 17). Admittedly a misfit. 
Read, detzfied, i. e. beautified. 

Flector whose pactence, | Is as a Vertue fixt, to day was mov'd (Troil. I, 
2,5). Hardly the genuine word. Read, deacon. 


§ 169. wv misprinted for m 
A. 


Which, when I know that boasting ts an honour, | IL shall provulgate 
(Oth. I, 1, 21). This is the reading of Q,. Q, and F have promulgate. 

Outside Shakespeare: With that at him his bravelike spear he aimd 
(FQ IV, 4, 24). Thus Q. Read, with edition of 1609, beamlike. Unless I 
send your lives through all the land (Beaumont I, 581). Read, with Theobald, 
lim(b)s. Inevitable colour (ibid. I, 63). Read, with Theobald, zzmitadle. 

oe 

A high hope for a low heaven (LLL.I, 1, 191). I conjecture, she(a)me. 
See § gI. 

Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men (LLL. IV, 3, 357). I con- 
jecture, ames. See § 114. 

These our ships, you happily may think, | Are like the Trojan horse was 
stuffd within, | With bloody veins (Per. I, 4, 94). I conjecture, men. 


§ 170. wv misprinted for z 


The lives of all your loving complices | Leave on your health; the which, 
if you give o'er | To stormy passion, must perforce decay (A,B I, 1, 164). Read, 
with F, Lean. 


g* 
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And there I see such blacke and greeved spots | As will leave there their 
tinct (Aml. Il, 4, go). Thus Q,. ,Read, with F, grained. 

In craving I must draw my sword upon you (Lear Il, 1, 31). Read, with 
F, cunning. 

Bring otl to fire, snow to thetr colder moods; | Revenge, afirm, and turn 
their halcyon beaks | With every gale and vary of thety masters, | Knowing 
nought, like dogs, but following (Lear Il, 2, 83-85). Read, with Qq, reneag, 
1. €. renegue. 

He gives the web and the pinguever the eye (Lear II, 4,122). This the version 
of Q, and Qs. Read, with F, the pin, squints the eye. 

... Advise the duke, | where you are going, to a most festivate preparation 
(Lear II, 7, 10). Thus F. Read, with Qq, /estnate. 

Who hast not in thy brows an eye deserving | Thine honour from thy 
suffering (Lear IV, 2, 52). Thus Qq. Read, with F, discerning. 

Sir, I thought it fit | To save the old and miserable king | To some retention 
and appointed guard (Lear V, 3, 46). ‘Thus several copies of Q,. Read, with 
the other texts, send. 

What votce ts this? (Oth. V, 2, 85). Thus Qq. Read, with F, zozse. 

O mon du Je ne voudroy faire quelke chosse | Pour toute le monde, | Ce ne 
poynt votree fachion en fouor (H; V, 2, 99/100). Thus Q,. Read, xosre. 


B. 


Now I see | The mystery of your loveliness and find | Your salt tears’ 
head (All’s I, 3, 177). Read, with Theobald, loneliness. 

... he hath devoted and given up himself to the contemplation, mark and 
devotement of her parts and graces (Oth. Il, 3, 322). Read, with Theobald, 
denotement. 

Madam wife, they say that I have dream’d | And slept above fifteen year 
or more Shr. Ind. 2,115). The words and more show that adove is wrong. 
Kinnear’s emendation a/one is convincing. 

It is the pasture lards the (b)rother’s sides, | The want that makes him leave 
(Tim. IV, 3, 12). Read, with F,, lean. 

... her mother hath intended, The better to devote her to the doctor, For 
they must all be mask’d and vizarded, | That quaint in green she shall be loose 
enrobed (Wiv. IV, 6, 39). Read, with Capell, denoze. 

Outside Shakespeare: gzve for gine (Nash I, 16); Agrigentive for Agri- 
gentine (ibid. 9); ahve for alone (Greene 202); conceive for contain (Spenser 
444); deserve for discern (Arden of Fevershame 22); Greeve for Greene (Nash I, 
269); greve for grone (Kyd 6); vazls for naztls (Nash I, 240). 


hs 


I perceive these lords | At this encounter do so much admire | That they 
devoure their reason, and scarce think | Thetr etes doe offices of Truth (Tp. V, 
155). I can make nothing of this. Read, denounce, 1. e. blame. 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou | Perform’d my Ariel; a grace tt 
had, devouring | Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated | On what thou 


hads’t to say (Tp. Ill, 1, 84). There is no sense to be got out of this. I con- 
jecture: agrac’d tt hard denouncing. 

fe takes her by the palm; ay, well said, whisper: with as little a web as 
this will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smtle upon her, do; I will 
gyve thee in thine own courtship (Oth. I, 1, 171). I am inclined to read gzm, 
i.e. trap, enmesh. This would run parallel to exsnare. 


§ 171. vw misprinted for ¢ 
A. 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber | To the lascivious pleasing of a love 
(Rs I, 1, 13 Qq). F reads, Jute. 
The offeringe of Melchesedecke of breade and wine, | and the preservacion 
thereof set in your playe, | suffer you not in any poynte the story to decaye 
(Chester Plays, p. 5, 83-85). Thus MS.h. Read, with the others, presentation. 


B. 


Did he not rather | Discredit my authority with yours, | And make the wars 
alike against my stomach, | Having alike your cause? (Ant. Il, 2, 51). John- 
son suggests hatimg. Cf. Massinger’s MS. correction hating for having 
(W. W. Greg, Massinger’s Autograph Corrections in “The Duke of Milan.” 
The Library. 1923). 

Instead of calves’-guts (Cymb. II, 3, 31) Warburton aptly reads, cats’-guts. 
The MS. probably had caétes, 

Heaven hath my empty words, | Whilst my tnvention, hearing not my 
tongue, | Anchors on Isabel (Meas. Il, 4, 3). Pope reads, zntention. 

fle thinks, nay, with all confidence he swears | As he had seen’t, or been 
an instrument to vice you to it... (Wint. I, 2, 416). Read, with Dyce, ’Z1ce, 
1. e. entice. 

Outside Shakespeare: receaver for recetter (Gammer Gurton 248). 


oe 

From the barge | A strange invistbhle perfume hits the sense | Of the ad- 
jacent wharfs (Ant. Il, 2, 217). I cannot imagine such a vacuous epitheton 
flowing from Shakespeare’s pen. What he wrote was probably zz/zczble, 1. e. 
seductive. See N.E.D., s. v. 

O thou invisible spirit of wine, tf thou hast no name to be known by, let 
us call thee devil (Oth. Il, 3, 282). The same mistake? 


§ 172. wv misprinted for zu 

A. 

And his unbookish jealousy must conserve Poor Cassto’s smiles, gestures, 
and light behaviour, | Quite in the wrong (Oth. IV, 1, 102). This reading of 
Ff is certainly wrong; Qq have conster, 1. e. construe. And construe most likely 
was in the MS., but was arbitrarily changed into the popular form conster. 
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B 


Tf thou wilt fight, fight by thy father’s side; | And, commendable proved, 
let’s die in pride (H,A IV, 6, 57). Vaughan’s emendation, proud, is worth con- 
sidering. 

Outside Shakespeare: discovery for discourse (Bacon Letters I, 151; Greene 
216); above for about (Middleton, The Spanish Gipsy 137). 


§ 173. v misprinted for w 
A 


Will you, with those infirmities she owes, | Unfriended, new adopted to our 
hate, | Cover’d with our curse, and stranger’d with our oath, | Take her, or 
leave her? (Lear I, 1, 207). Thus Qq. F reads, Dowered. 

Our imputation shall be oddly poised | In thts vild action (Troil. I, 3, 341). 
Read, with F, zwz/d. 

Now, Lucifer and lightburne, lookes louley you be attendinge! (Chester 
Plays, p. 11, 45). Thus MS. H. Read, with the others, /ow/ey. 

Whose love roofes peace doe safely hide | And shut out fortune, want and 
pride (Sicelides 213, 1. 17 Q). Read, with B and R, /ow. 


B. 


Antony, | Leave thy lascivious vassatls (Ant. I, 4, 56). Read, with Pope, 
wassatls, 1. e. revelries. 

. on each side her | Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smtling Cupids, | 
With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem | To glove the delicate cheeks 
which they did cool (Ant. Il, 2, 205-209). Read, with Rowe, glow. 

O cross! too high to be enthrall’d to love (Mids. I, 1, 136). Read, with 
Theobald, Jow. 

Outside Shakespeare: cover for cow’r (Gammer Gurton 97); have for how 
(Beaumont I, 23); Anav’d for gnaw’d (Browne, Hydriotaphia 48); moving for 
mowing (Locrine II, 5, 5); very for weary (Huon 677); wizards for wizards 
(Middleton I, 77). 


§ 174. vz misprinted for m 


And with this horrible object, from low service, | Poor pelting villages, sheep- 
cotes, and mills, | Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, | En- 
force thetr charity (Lear II, 3, 17). This is the version of Qq. Read, with F, 
farms. 


$175. w misprinted for m 
A. 
Flere stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, | Warbling of wicked 
charms, conjuring the moon (Lear I, 1, 41). Read, with F, mumbling. 
This trusty servant | Shall pass between us: ere long you are like to hear, | 
Tf you dare venture in your own behalf, | A mistres’s coward (Lear IV, 2, 
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21). Several copies of Q, have this version. Read, with the other texts, 
command. 

And I—God bless the mark! his Worship’s anctent (Oth. I, 1, 33). Thus 
Q,. Read, with Q, and F, Moorship’s. 

But yet I will, or I goe, | speake with my sire and Dam also | and their 
walson both two | I wot well I must have (Chester Plays, p. 46, 677-680). 
Thus MSS. W, L. Read, with the others, madison. 

For when he comes, through hts mercy | on mankind he will wyn (Chester 
Plays, p. 118, 367/68). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, myz. 


B. 


Give we your hand (Meas. V, 1, 13). Read, me (F,). 
. would we have stolen away | Frow sleeping Hermia? (Mids. Ul, 2, 52). 

A misprint of Q, for “vom, the reading of the other texts. 

But it becomes we well enough, does’t not? (Tw. I, 3, 106). Read, of course, 
me (F,). 

O, then we bring forth weeds, | When our quick winds he still; and our 
ills told us | Is as our earing (Ant. I, 2, 114). Read, with Warburton, mznds. 

A gentlewoman of mine, Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath blister’d her report (Meas. U, 3, 11). S. Walker suggests flames. 

Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters | And burn sweet wood to 
make the lodging sweet (Shr. Inc. 1, 49). Sweet is, of course, out of the 
question. Elze’s suggestion sme// is plausible. 


It almost turns my dangerous nature wild (Tim. IV, 3, 499). Thirlby’s 
emendation mz/d has been rightly adopted by most editors. 


Outside Shakespeare: wings for minde (Nash I, 193); swell for smell 
(Heywood, Dialogues 10225); way for may (Lusty Iuventus 8); word for mood 
(FQ Il, 9, 38); work’d for mark’d (Middleton IV, 378); wy for my (Arden of 
Fevershame 26); wind for mind (Chapman, Tragedy V, 4, 71); weeds for meads 
(Id. Beggar I, 9, 50). Men may be wanton, wowen must not range (Look 
About You 2317), read, women, A man may have woney and yet be, witth- 
out a friend to his mind (Wit 603), read, money; Thy wind depressing pleasures 
and delights (Cesar’s Revenge 1321), read, mind. 


& 


(They) do pronounce, by me, | Lingering perdition,—worse than any death | 
Can be at once,—shall step by step attend | You and your ways (Tp. Ul, 3, 
79). Can anybody’s “ways” be afflicted with “dngering perdition”? Read, 
mates. 

What are we to make of the Wollen Vassailes in Cor. Ill, 2, g? Read, 
motling vassals, i. e. mechanics. 


Places remote enough are in Bohemia, | There weepe and leave tt crying 
(Wint. III, 3, 32). Read, meve, i. e. move, repair. 


we (120; |) es 


§ 176. w misprinted for x 

A. 

Preeues manfully what they bene, | that nowe away from you fleene! 
(Chester Plays, p. 192, 141/2). Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with the others, 
none. 

Wytness I may nowe beare, | against god that this can were (Chester Plays, 
p. 94, 221/2). Thus MS. B. Read, with the others, ome. 

But nowe for wisdom’s obsequies to Grissel I compare (Grissel 906). 
McKerrow’s conjecture, zoe, 1s obvious. 


B. 


Tis was a goodly person. | Till the disaster that, one mortal wight, | Drove 
him to this (Per. V, 1, 36-38). Read, with Malone, zzght. 

And the ass more captain than the lion, the fellow | Loaden with trons 
wiser than the judge, | If wisdom be in suffering (Tim. IU, 5, 49). Read, felon. 

Outside Shakespeare: Cawdy for Candy (Ford, Broken Heart IV, 2); were 
for mere, 1. e. near (Spenser, FQ Hl, 7, 43); sweating for sneaking (Nash Ul, 
220); well for nzl/ (Donne 143). 


§ 177. w misprinted for v 

A. 

Offence’s gilded hand may showe by justice (Hml. Ill, 3, 58). Thus Q,. 
Read, with F, shove. 

Now will I tell yow haw shall doe, | godes lawe to underfoe (Chester 
Plays, p. 39, 473). Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with the others, Jove. 

And first I will, for the better creditt of the rest, shewe you one out of 
theyr Statutes, amongst which tt ts enacted that noe man shall weare his bearde 
but onely on the upper lipp like muschachoes, shewinge all the rest of hts chinn 
(Spenser, View, p. 635). Thus Add. MS. 22022. Read, with Harl. 1932, 
shaving. Cf. law for love (Bacon, Letters I, 179). 


§ 178. y misprinted for g 

A. 

Knowing nought, like dayes, but following (Lear Il, 2, 86). This is the 
unintelligible version of Qq. Read, with F, dogs. 

Of the which there is one use amongst them, to keepe theyr cattell, and to 
live themselves the most pari of the years in bolyes, pasturing upon the moun- 
tayn, and wast wild places; and removing still to fresh land, as they have 
depastured the former (Spenser, View, p. 630). Thus Haml. MS. 1932. The 
other MSS. have dogges. 


B. 


My lord, the roynish clown, at whom so oft | Your grace was wont to 
laugh, is also missing (As Il, 3, 8). Staunton suggests, vogutsh. 
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But after many ceremontes done, | He calls for wine (Shr. Ill, 2, 171). 
Daniel’s suggestion marriage is a happy thought. 


Outside Shakespeare: Aynny for Kyng (Malory 494/37); Germany round 
for German ground (Bacon Letters VII, 498); day for deg (Beaumont I, 102). 


C. 

Decline to your confounding contrartes, | And yet confusion live! (Tim. IV, 
I, 21). Critics object to yet, but soothe their consciences with Hanmer’s 
emendation /et. Is not dive just as objectionable as yet? Besides, yet is not 
easily mistaken for /et. I suggest gzve confusion line, i. e. scope, a metaphor 
taken from angling. The MS. had geuwe, a most frequent spelling of g7zve in 
Elizabethan writers. We must bear in mind that yet was often spelled veé¢e. 


CHAPTER IV 


ABBREVIATION AS A SOURCE OF MISTAKES 


§ 179. Some Instances 


Elizabethan scribes were not overfond of using abbreviations. It is not at 
all rare for a reader to go through a dozen folio pages without hitting on a 
single “compendium” or abbreviation. But the few that were in use led to 
a great many mistakes in the Elizabethan texts. These arose by the printer 
(or the copyist) failing to notice that an abbreviation was intended. The 
classical example of this sort of mistake is the famous przuws in the Corpus 
Turis which for centuries baffled readers and critics, till Mommsen gave the 
simple solution—popult Romani ius. Swithold (in Lear) is an instance of the 
same kind. Shakespeare wrote S. Withold, and the copyist took this for a 
single word instead of reading Saznt Withold. 

m and m were often omitted and the preceding vowel provided with a 
circumflex (~) or a horizontal bar on top. 

This mark of abbreviation was often omitted,1) and that became a source 
of mistakes. Sometimes the printer omitted m (or ~) where it should have 
been put in, and at other times he put in m (or 2) when it was out of place. 

Lucrece 1148 has an instructive instance. The first edition has me, the 
third mz, the fourth men. 

Ambiguous symbols were, of course, apt to be misunderstood. Thus the 
abbreviation gez. could mean both gentleman and gentlewoman. In fact we 
find more than once gentleman where gentlewoman was meant, and the reverse. 

Lo. meant Jord and /ordship—another source of mistakes. 


§ 180. Medial and final z omitted 
A. 


. all the other gifts appertinent to man, | as the malice of this age shapes 
the one not | worth a gooseberry (H,B I, 2, 195). There is no sense in this 
reading of Q. F has the right version—+them are. 

.. next day after dawn, | Doth rise and help Hyperto to his horse (A, IV, 
1, 292). Thus F. It should, of course, be Hyperion. 


1) Thus we have in the MS. of ‘Club Law,” on page 52, Philecus for Philenius; on 
page 89, complaying for complayning. In the State Papers Foreign Elizabeth Holland XVI 
fo]. 27a we have me for men. 
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How was this seal’d? | Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinat 
(Hml. V, 2, 48). Read, with Qq, ordinant. 

With his prepared sword, he charges home | My unprovided body, latched 
mine arm (Lear Il, 1, 54). This reading of F is certainly wrong, for we cannot 
imagine anybody attacking with the sword and at the same time gripping 
(“latching”) the opponent’s arm. The correct version is /anched, as Qq have 
it, 1. e. lanced, pinked. 

Edmund, unbridle all the sparks of nature (Lear Ill, 7, 86). Read, with 
F, enkindle. 

Then, prithee, get thee gone: if for my sake, | Thou wilt o’ertake us here a 
mile or twain, | I the way towards Dover do it for anctent love (Lear IV, 1, 
43). Thus Qq. Read, with F, hence. 

And were it not that wanhope lendes me wynde, | Soone might I fret my 
facyes all in fume, | And lyke a Ghost his grave might finde (Gascoigne I, 
p. 112, 35). Read, with Q,, fancyes. 

Fet, fortune, I accuse thee not of raging. | Let others *plain; I never felt 
thee changing (Sicelides 192 Q). Read, with MSS., ranging. 

Now more tmporteth me the erst to use | Your faith and wisdom (Gorboduc I, 
2,4). Thus Q. Read, then = than. 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose | As masterly as he (Oth. Ul, 25). 
This is the reading of Qq, supposed by Theobald to be the genuine one: 
“the Senators assisted the Duke in Council in their proper gowns.” Other 
critics take the version of F, songued, to agree better with the following, “mere 
prattle.” 

You have told me she hath recetved them and returned me expectations and 
comforts of sudden respect and acquitance, but I find none (Oth. IV, 2, 192). 
This reading of Q, is corrected by the other texts, acguaintance. ‘The same 
misprint occurs in North’s Plutarch (ed. 1579) I, 123. 


B. 


Not see him since? (As Ill, 1, 1). Read, with Collier, seen. 

From seventie years till now almost fourscore | Here lived I (As Ul, 3, 71). 
Read, with Rowe, seventeen. 

Be copy now to me of grosser blood, | And teach them how to war (H, Il, 
I, 24). Read, with F,, men. 

The good I stand on is my truth and honesty: | If they shall fail, I, with 
mine enemies, | Will triumph o’er my person (Hg V, 1, 122). Read, with Johnson, 
ground, 


The sacred Pathan (Vit. 1, 242). Corrected in F,—VPantheon., 


OF 


... find me to marry me with Octavius Cesar, and companion me with my 
mistress (Ant. I, 2, 28). I cannot get myself to accept this cacophony. Per- 
haps Sh. wrote “find me(a)n(s).” In Mcb. IV, 2, 22 move is probably a mistake 
for mount. See for a full account of this passage, § 182. 


. only sin | And hellish obstinacy tie they tongue, | That truth should be 
suspected (All’s I, 3, 187). Surely this is the very reverse of what Helena’s 
silence means to bring about. Shakespeare probably wrote suspét, 1. e. suspent 
= suspended. 

This policy ... of age makes the world bitter to the best of our times (Lear 
I, 2,47). Read, potency. See § 114. 

Some run from brakes of Ice, and answer none (Meas. I, 1, 39). None of 
the many explanations and conjectures recorded in Furness offers a satis- 
factory solution. Read, rank offence. “Offence” is a plural, a common enough 
occurrence in the 14‘, 15%, and 16 centuries. 

I love and hate her: for she’s fair and royal, | And that she hath all courtly 
parts more exquisite, | Than lady, ladies, woman (Cymb. Il, 5, 73). This is 
taken to mean “than any lady, than all ladies, than all womankind” (John- 
son), and a passage in All’s II, 3, 202 is quoted in support of this inter- 
pretation: 

Lafeu. Ave you companion (i. e. equal) to the Count Rousillon? Par. To 
any count, to all counts, to what 1s man. Surely, the case is different, both 
in the idea and in the expression. If my readers have by this time become familiar 
with the aberrations of Elizabethan printers they will not find my conjecture 
quite so wild as it may appear at first sight: “ZLonzdon’s loveliest women.” In 
Wint. I, 2, 44, “Z love the not a jar of the clock behind | What lady she her 
lord” loving suggests itself. 


The words age and aged are puzzles in several passages. 


Cym. What of him? He ws a banish’d Traitor. Bel. He tt is, that hath | 
Assum’d this age (Cymb. V, 5, 319). This is absolute nonsense. The con- 
jectural reading, Astirr’d thine anger, which would fit the context, is quite 
consistent with the tract of Elizabethan letters. 


For all thy blessed youth | Becomes as aged, and doth begge the almes | 
Of palsted-Eld (Meas. UI, 1, 35). Read, By curbs ts anger'd. 

His aged arm beats as their fatal points (Rom. IH, 1,171). Thus Q, 
and F. Did Shakespeare write anger’d? 

Get you gone, you dwarf: | Of eae Panna made (Mids. III, 2, 329). 
Nonsense. Read, mam’d, 1.e. maimed. Of = by. 

(He) made his will, and read tt | To public ear (Ant. IU, 4, 4). The cor- 
responding passage in North’s Plutarch shows that Czesar denounced Antony’s 
will by which he gave away large territories to Cleopatra’s sons. Read, there- 
fore, maim’d my will. 


§ 181. 2 put in by mistake 
A. 


Now, where is he that will not stay so long | Till his friend sickness hands 
determined me? (H,B IV, 5, 82). This is the reading of Q. But we cannot 
believe Shakespeare to have written this. F reads, Zath. Perhaps the genuine 
version was had, 
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A comes continuantly to Pre corner—saving your manhoods—to buy a 
saddle (A,B Ul, 1, 28). This is the reading of F. Q has continually. 

Pld turn it all| To thy suggestion, plot, and damned pretence (Lear Il, 
1, 73). Thus Qq. Read, with F, practice. 


B. 


. and make them men of note do you note men that most are affected to 
these (LLL. Il, 1, 26). Read, with Hanmer: “and make them men of note— 
do you note me? that most,” etc. 


Se 


Our hands are full of business; let’s away; | Advantage feeds his fat, while 
men delay (H,A Ill, 2, 180). Men is too vague a word for Shakespeare to 
have used in this connection. I conjecture, we. 

So pert(tjaunt-like would I o’ersway his state, | That he should be my 
fool and I his fate (LLL. U, 67). Read, Pertlot, i. e. Partlet. See § 8. 


§ 182. A misread for And 


Both in manuscripts and in old editions azd was sometimes abbreviated 
to a. The First Quarto of Henry V. has a good instance. 

A valiant man a. an expert gentleman (Ill, 7, 60). The full stop after the 
a was occasionally overlooked, as in R, IV, 1, 251: 

Made glory base a sovereignty a slave, | Proud majesty a subject, state a 
peasant. In H, I, 3, 13 we have the same mistake: 

. one would take it, | That never saw "em pace before, the spavin | A 
springhalt retgn’d among them. 

And some such strange bull leap’d your father’s cow, | A got a calf in that 
same noble feat (Ado V, 4, 50). 

Vou have the eldest of vs three | a man of most renown (Chester Plays, 
p. 336, 140/1). Thus MS. H. The others read, and. 

My Lord, your good a willing hart, the gods will recompense, | In that your 
minds so pensive ts for those his great offence (Cambises 628/29). 

The unintelligible HYave in Hml. III, 1, 163 may perhaps, be accounted 
for in the same way. The compositor had A before him; mistaking it for 
the popular form of fave he deliberately replaced it by the literary word: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, | The glass of fashion and the 
mould of form, | The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! | Have J, 
of ladies most deject and wretched, | That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. Qq have And. 


§ 183. And misread for A 


The converse process of what was discussed in the preceding section. The 
compositor mistook @ for an abbreviation of avd and printed this in full. As 
a has several meanings in Elizabethan English the misreading and has several 
values. 
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(1) and misread for the indefinite article a. 


In Lear I, 1, 240, Qq have She zs herself and dower which makes no sense. 
F reads, She ts herself a dowry. 

Vou bene the eldest of us three, and man of most renown (Chester Plays, 
p- 336, 1, 141). The manuscript H has a. 

And I know them well and fyne | which bodyes, lord, here thyne (ibid. 445, 
505/06). Thus MSS. W, h. Read, with the others, a/yze. 

My lordes, as dutie and my trouth doth moue | And of my countrey works 
and care in mee (Gorboduc V, 1, 68/9). Read, with Q,, a. 

A bliss in proof, and proud and very woe (Sonn. 129, 11). Read, with 
Capell, and prov’d, @ very woe. 

She said thou wast my daughter; and thy father | Was Duke of Milan, and 
his only heir | And princess—no worse issued (Tp.I, 2, 59). Read, with 
Hanmer, A princess. 

Let them set on at once, for I perceive | But cold demeanour in Octavius’ 
wing | And sudden push gives them the overthrow (Ces. V, 2, 5). Read, with 
Warburton, A sudden push. 

We had been hither sent on the debating | And marriage ’twixt the Duke 
of Orleans and | Our daughter Mary (Hg Il, 4,172). Read, with Rowe, A 
marriage. 

As the misreading of avd for a may, after the preceding instances, be 
taken for an established fact, this gives us the clue to the difficult passage in 
Mcb. IV, 2, 22: L dare not speak much further ; But cruel are the times, when 
we are traitors | And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumour | From what 
we fear, yet know not what we fear, | But float upon a wild and violent sea | 
Each way and move. There is no need to discuss the many futile attempts 
at making this intelligible. I must be content to give my interpretation briefly. 
The metaphor, as line 21 proves, is borrowed from a ship in distress. “We 
are at a loss how to behave in our dilemma: to remain in Scotland is full 
of danger, although we do not know where it is lurking, and to flee is 
equally perilous. We are in the position of a ship that is afraid of nearing 
land from fear of possibly hidden rocks, and therefore holds off, ‘bears 
roomer’ (a nautical term; see N.E.D. s. v. voomer), but the open sea is wild, 
each wave a mount.” Granted and as a mistake for a, it 1s easy enough to 
account for the remaining textual difficulties. (a) rumour as a variety of 
voomer iS nothing out of the common, z and oo are used indiscriminately as 
symbols of the vowel zw, and -our in final unstressed syllables is often put for 
-er. (b) y 1s occasionally misprinted for v. As it happens there is documentary 
evidence for wave having been mistaken for way. But to that generall sub- 
jection of the land, wereof we formerly spake, me seemes that this custome or 
tenure can be no bar nor empeachment, seeing that in open Parliament by theyr 
sayd acknowledgment they wayed the benefit therof, and submitted themselves 
notwithstanding to the ordinances of theyr new Sovereignt (Spenser, View, 
p. 612). This is the unintelligible version of Add. MS. 22022 and of Harl. 
MSS. 1932. Read, with Harl. MS. 7388, wayved. (c) move, in the Elizabethan 
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script, was moue. Now was often omitted (§ 179), and (d) ¢ was often mis- 
read as e (see § 155). 


(2) And misread for a = he. 


They call him Doricles, and boasts himself | To have a worthy feeding 
(Wint. IV, 4, 168). Read, with Steevens, a boasts himself. 


C. 


Alexas did revolt, and went to Jewry | On affairs of Antony; there did 
persuade | Great Herod to inchne himself to Cesar | And leave his master 
Antony (Ant. IV, 6, 12). and is evidently out of place. What Shakespeare 
wrote, was probably a = he. 


(3) And misread for a= of. 


And when you find him evenly derived | From his most famed and famous 
ancestors, | Edward the third, he bids you then resign | Your crown and king- 
dom (H, Il, 4,92). Thus Q. Read, with F, of 

... Peace be with Burgundy! | Since that respect and fortunes are his 
love, | I shall not be his wife (Lear I, 1, 251). This reading of F is clearly 
wrong. Qq have respects of fortune. This is satisfactory enough. But what 
made F read amd? The MS. probably had a, and this was mistaken as an 
abbreviation of and. 

The heaviness and guilt within my bosom | Takes off my manhood (Cymb. V, 
Pati Read, a == of. 

... Art thou afeard | To be the same in thine own act and valour | As 
thou art in desire? (Mcb. I, 7, 40). I am inclined to read act a valour. 


Note. In a good many passages two substantives are connected by and 
where we should expect of Alexander Schmidt, in his “Shakespeare-Lexicon,” 
sub voce and, considers these juxtapositions as instances of “Hendiadys,” and 
this view is endorsed by most commentators. On the whole one is inclined 
to agree; but the examples quoted by him need re-examination. Some of 
them are disposed of by and being a mistake for a = of. 


(4) And misread for A = Ah! 


And therefore care thou nought (Chester Plays, p. 304, 569). Thus MSS. 
W, H. Read, with the others, Ha/ 

And my knights, stiffe and sterne of hart, | you be bowld men and smart 
(ibid., p. 334, 82/3). Thus MSS. B, D, H. Read, with the others, A/ 

Thanks, you the valiant of this war-like isle, | That so approve the Moor 
and let the heavens | Give him defence against the elements (Oth. Il, 1, 44). 
This is the reading of Qq. Palpably wrong. F has O, let the heavens, etc. 
The MS. probably had A = Ah, and Qq misread it for and. 

I almost die for food; and let me have it (As Ul, 704). Read, A = Ah. 

The same emendation applies to the following passages. Zhou are inclined 
to sleep; “lis a good dulness, | And give it way;—TI know thou canst not 
choose (Tp. I, 2, 186). 
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. And give me leave, | And do not say tis superstition, that | I kneel 
and then implore her blessing (Wint. V, 3, 42). 


Note 1. Sometimes avd seems to be a mistake for a = ay(e). 

Pain. °Zis a good piece. | Poet. So ts; this comes off well and ex- 
cellent (Tim. I, 1, 29). and is flat and awkward in this gradation; we should 
expect, ay. 

A solemn atr and the best comforter | To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
(Tp. V, 1, 59). Read, ave = ever. 

Note 2. Azd as a mistake for the indefinite article az may be due to the 
fact that, in Tudor English, etymologically legitimate @ was often dropped 
after z, and d added where older forms had none (“excrescent @”). 

And anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope (HAml. Ill, 2, 229). 

Well I wist and old man and a may | might not accord by no way (Chester 
Plays, p. 110, 125/6). Thus MS. B for az. 

An for and occurs Digby Mysteries, p. 65, 1, 286; Hercules 279. 


Note 3. Amd in the sense of “if” is, in F, more frequent than az. 


§ 184. -er omitted 


This syllable was often symbolised by an z, later on by a flourish above 
the line. This was sometimes overlooked, and -er was omitted. ‘Thus svzce 
for service, svanis for servants is nothing uncommon in MSS. 


A. 


Down, down, dogs! down, fates! Have we not Hiren here? (H,B Il, 4, 
173). This reading of F is hardly intelligible. Qq have faders which is taken 
to mean /fazfors, 1. e. rogues, knaves. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and your waste 1s great. Fal. I 
would it were otherwise; [ would my means were greater, and my watst 
slender (H,BI, 2, 162). This reading of Qq is quite possible the compara- 
tive ending -er often being merged in a preceding ev. But F has slenderer. 
Cf. Ven. 353 where Q, reads ¢ender, and all the other texts tenderer. 

But even for want of that for which Iam rich, soliciting eye, and 
such a tongue | As I am glad I have not, though not to have it | Hath lost 
me in your liking (Lear I, 1, 233). Read, with F, richer. 

Our father he hath writ so hath our sister, | Of diffences which I least 
thought it fit| To answer from our home (Lear I, 1, 126). Read, with F, 
difference. 

Five days do we allot thee, for provision | To shield thee from diseases of 
the world (Lear I, 1,177). Read, with F, disasters. 

Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, | Under the allowance of your great 
aspect, | Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire | On do ing Phoebus’ 
front (Lear II, 2, 114). Read, with Qq, fckering. 

Wherein I tiade of most disastrous chances, | Of moving accidents by flood 
and field, | Of hatr breadth scapes 1’ the imminent deadly breach, | Of being 


taken by the insolent foe | And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence | And 
portance in my travels’ history (Oth. I, 3, 139). This is the reading of Qq. 
F has ¢raveller’s. 

waning light (Q) for wavering light (R) (Sicelides 203, 1. 18). 

What further means behoveful are and meet, | At great leisure may your 
Grace devise (Gorboduc I, 2, 142). Read, with Q,, greader. 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her, | Not making any scruple of 
her soil, | With such a hell of pain and world of charge (Troil. IV, 1, 56). 
F has sozlure. -ure is treated in Elizabethan texts like -er. 


B. 


You do mistake your business; my brother never | Did urge me in his act: 
I did inquire it; | And have my learning from some true reports, | That 
drew their swords with you (Ant. Il, 2, 47). Read, with Pope, reporters. 

A meane woman was delivered (Err. I, 55). Read, with S. Walker, meaner. 

How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not | What monster's her accuse? 
Leonatus! | O master! what a strange infection | Is fall’n into thy ear! (Cymb. 
Ill, 2, 2). The reading accuser is obvious (Capell). 

. when he speaks, | The air, a charter'd libertine, ts siill, | And the mute 
wonder lurketh in men’s ears, | To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences (H; I, 
1, 49). Read, with Staunton, wanderer. 

They may, ‘‘cum privilegio,” wee away | The lag end of the lewdness and 
be laugh’d at (Hg I, 3, 34). Read, with F,, wear. 

Come, sit you there, most learned justice (Lear Ill, 6, 23). Read, with 
Theobald, justicer. 

Eve twice the sun hath made hts journal greeting | To yond generation, you 
shall find | Your safety manifested (Meas. IV, 3, 93). Hanmer’s emendation 
the under has been generally adopted. 

If I should say, I saw such island | Who, though they are of monstrous 
shape, yet, note, | Thety manners are more gentle-kind than of | Our human 
generation you shall find | Many, nay, almost any (Tp. Il, 3, 29). Read, with 
F,, zslanders. 

Provide thee two proper palfreys, black as jet, | To hale thy vengeful waggon 
swift away, | And find out murder in their guilty caves (Tit. V, 2, 52). Read, 
with Capell, murderers. 


Outside Shakespeare: zmpovishment for tmpoverishment (Club Law 291); 
usures for usurers (Impatient Poverty 345); writes for writers (Ballad of Ger- 
nutus 4 apud W. A. Wright, ed. of Merchant of Venice XV); Joves for lovers 
(Lyly, Euphues 54); murther for murtherers (Marlowe, Edw. 104); cow for 
coward (Ford Il, 101); fellows for followers (ibid. II, 44); attempt for attempter 
(Middleton IV, 360); wounds for wonder (ibid. 344); divine for diviner (ibid. 323); 
firm for firmer (ibid. 313); canterize for cauterizer (ibid. 451); great for greater 
(Spedding, Letters I, 172); confines for confiners (ibid. I, 162); Netherlands for 
Netherlanders (ibid. I, 184, 191); frerce for frercer (ibid. I, 185); great for greater 
(ibid. I, 195); copy-holds for copy-holders (ibid. V, 114); fellows for followers 
(Spenser 624); mld for milder (Nash I, 157). 
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C. 

First Lord. JZ perceive, by this demand, you are not altogether of his council. 
Sec. Lord. Let it be forbid, sir; so should I be a great deal of his Act (All’s 
IV, 3, 54). This is unintelligible. I conjecture, dear, i. e. be responsible for. 

Oli. What, boy! Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
this (As I, 1, 56). Commentators fail to explain this. I take it that Oliver 
tries to strike Orlando and that, in the ensuing scuffle, Orlando has the best 
of it. He then says, “you had better not try fighting again, elder brother, 
for you are the younger at that.” 

What, the commonwealth their boots? | will she hold out water in foul way? 
(H,A II, 1, 93). Read, weather. 


§ 185. -er added by mistake 


O terrible woe Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, | Whose wicked 
deed thy most ingenious sense | Deprived thee of / (Hml. V, 1, 270). Read, with 
Qq, ¢redle. 

A made a finer end and went away an tt had been any Christom child 
(H; I, 3, 11). Read, with Capell, jie. 

I will not bandy with thee word for word, | but buckler with thee blows, 
twice two for one (H,C I, 4, 50). Read, with F,, duckie. 

Infect her beauty, | You fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, | To 
fall and blister her pride (Lear Ul, 4, 170). Read, with Qq, d/asz. 


B. 


Gilded timber do worms enfold (Merch. II, 7,69). Read, with Johnson, 
tombs. 

... Our eyes do weep, | Till tongue fetch breath that may proclaim them 
louder; | That, if heaven slumber while their creatures want, | They maye 
awake their helpers to comfort them (Per. I, 4, 17). Read, with Malone, helps. 

Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, | A present murderer does prepare | For 
good Marina (Per. Chor. IV, 38). Read, with S. Walker, murder. 

Mass, and well said; a merry whoreson, ha! | Thou shalt be logger-head. 
Good father, ’tis day (Rom. IV, 4, 20). Read, with Q,, faith. 

O, spirit of love! how quick and fresh art thou, | That notwithstanding thy 
capacity | Receiveth as the sea, naught enters there, | Of what validity and 
pitch soe’er, | But falls into abatement and low price, | Even in a minute (Tw. 
I, 1, 11). Daniel’s suggestion, ¢hee, is highly probable. 

Asks thee there son forgiveness (Wint. IV, 4, 560). Read, with F;, she. 


Outside Shakespeare: rewlers for rewles (Hester 459); Saucers for sauces 
(Heywood, Dialogues 3395); father for fate (Kyd 74); stronger for strong 
(Marston I, 143): toward for towed (Middleton I, 327); setters for sucts (ibid. 
V, 24); tmmoverables for tmmovables (ibid. II, 8); meaner for mean (Spedding, 
Letters I, 162); followers for fellows (ibid. I, 205); fathers for faiths (Lyly I, 


489). 


§ 186. ¢he, they misprinted for thetr 


The advertisements out (i. e. out of) Ltaly are that the Spanish army ts passed 
towards Spain, but some of thete munitions are perished (Cobham to Walsing- 
ham. State Papers Foreign France IV, fol. 1). 

Outside Shakespeare: Mankind 20; Romeus 2270; ¢ they rowle they eye 
never so little (Nash I, 63). Read, with B, thetr. Jf any of the noblemen 
refrain three hours in hts life-time from drinking ... (NashI, 179). Thus Text A. 
Read, with the others, their. 


G 
O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; | They pray, grant thou, 
lest faith turn to despair (Rom. I, 5, 106). I suggest, Zhetr prayer grant... 


§ 187. thetr (there) misprinted for the, thy, they?) 


There be, and if there might (Hml.I, 5,177). Read, with F, shey. 

Vou have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whispered ones, for there 
are but yet ear-kissing arguments (Lear II, 1, 8). Thus Qq. Read, with F, shey. 

Their bands « the vaward are the Antiates (Cor. I, 6, 53). Read, she. 

It is not likely | That when they hear their Roman horses neigh, | Behold 
their quarter'd fires, have both their eyes | And ears so cloy’d importantly as 
now | That they will waste thetr time upon our note, | To know from whence 
we are (Cymb. IV, 4, 18). Read, with Rowe, she. 

All which we pine for now: and this report | Hath so exasperate their 
king that he | Prepares for some attempt of war (Mcb. Il, 6, 38). Read, with 
Hanmer, ¢he. 

The Sonnets have 16 times ¢hezr for thy. 

Save that my soul’s imaginery sight | Presents thetr shadow to my sightless 
view ? | Which like a jewel hung, in ghastly night, | Makes black night beauteous 
and her old face new (Sonn. 27, 10). The other passages are 35, 8; 36, 12, 
37) 73 43, 113 45, 12; 46, 8, 13, 14; 69, 5; 70, 6; 128, II, 14. 

Outside Shakespeare: Magnificence 2127; Peele 411; Wo, no, good brother 
Sedmond, their pleasaunt noise thet | Would rather cause me, as I am, all 
pleasure to forsake (Common Conditions 115, 116). Read, ¢hez. 

And scattered blossoms from mine envious tree | Shall prove to monsters, 
spoiling of thetr yoys (Mucedorus, Ind. 79). Read, ‘ky. Brooke (The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha) thinks ¢hezr refers to actors 1.71. But surely this is too 
far away to have been in the author’s mind. 


§ 188. Suspensions 


Suspension which consists in the omission of the final letters of a word 
(English Court Hand p. XXII) is, in the Elizabethan period, restricted to 


*) Iam doubtful about this being a misprint, as the confusion is also found in the otherwise 
careful MS, Caligula E. VIII fol. 459: there are willing to send any upon the Queen’s com- 
mandment into the Low Countries. Cf, also Caligula D. I fol. 180, 
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final -es, -2s, whether inflexional, namely genetive and plural endings, and 
third person singular present tense, or ’s for zs = est.) 

The mark of suspension, in this case, consists in the final stroke of the 
letter to which it is attached being turned over to a bow the downstroke of 
which is produced below the line in a tall curving, as a rule, to the right 
(ibid. 63). This suspension was not re-produced in printed books, but was 
replaced by -es, -is, or -s, as the case might be. Unfortunately compositors 
were not at all consistent in dealing with this suspension; they very often left 
it to the reader to add it, as a matter of course. 

Hence we find in old editions hundreds of words with the (e)s omitted, and 
the reverse. A few instances must suffice. 


§ 189. -s(-es) omitted 

A. 

Then must we look to receive from his age, not alone the imperfection of 
long ingrafted condition, but therewithal the unruly waywardness that infirm 
and choleric years bring with them (Lear I, 1, 300). Thus Qq. Read, with F, 
imperfections. 

So may it come, thy master, whom thou lovest, | Shall find thee full of 
labour (Lear I, 4, 7). Thus Qq. Read, with F, labours. 

Why, to, put his head in, not to give tt away to his daughter and leave his 
horns without a case (Lear I, 5, 33). Thus Qq. Read, with F, daughters. 

... My face I'l grime with filth; | Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in 
knots; | And with presented nakedness out-face | The wind and persecution 
of the sky (Lear Il, 3, 12). Thus Qq. Read, with F, winds, persecutions. 

And little of this great world can I speak, | More than pertains to feat of 
broil and battle (Oth. I, 3, 87). Thus Qq. Read, with F, feazs. 

I am one, str, that come to tell you your daughter and the Moor are now 
making the beast with two backs (Oth. I, 1, 115). Thus Q. Read, with F, 


comes. 


Se 


Were I the Moor, I would not be Jago (Oth. I, 1, 58). This is generally 
taken to mean, “Could I be the master you may be sure I would not be the 
man.” The context does not support this interpretation. Perhaps Shakespeare 
wrote: Were I the Moor’s, 1. e. were I devoted to the Moor. 


1) While studying Elizabethan manuscripts I was constantly looking out for some sort 
of abbreviation for -ed that would account for this ending being so often omitted. I found 
nothing of the kind. Four points, however, are worth mentioning. 

(1) The e is often omitted. 

(2) Instead of -ed we often find de. 

(3) In Cotton Julius C. III fol. 232 the d is crossed (apparently a substitute for the modern 
apostrophe). 

(4) In the same volume fol. 287 (Roger Owen to Robert Cotton) I found three plain 
instances of -ed omitted: to be call up; you were mu(t)ch deceive. See facsimile 187. 


§ 190. -es added by mistake 
A. 


Meantime we shall express our darker purposes (Lear I, 1, 37). Thus Qq. 
Read, with F, purpose. 

Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, discords; in palaces, treason (Lear I, 2,117). Thus Qq. Read, 
with F, discord. 

Inform her full of my particular fears (Lear I, 4, 360). Thus Qq. Read, 
with F, fear. 

I do not so secure me in the error, | But the main articles I do approve | 
In fearful sense (Oth. I, 3, 11). Thus Qq. Read, with F, article. 

. . for my particular griefs | Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature | 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows (Oth. I, 3, 55). Thus Qq. Read, 
with F, grief. 

Your fortune stood upon the caskets there (Merch. Il, 2, 203). Read, with 
Q, and F, casket. 


be 


Tut, man, one fire burns out another’s burning, | One pain ts lessen’d 
by another’s anguish (Rom.I, 2, 46, 47). Read, another. Cf. Cees. Il, 1, 
171; John V, 1, 48. 


CHAPTER V 


WRONG DIVISION 


§ 191. Wrong Spacing 


Elizabethan writing is often found to be rather careless in spacing. The 
first chapter gives a number of instances where one word is spaced in the 
middle thus having the appearance of two words, while, on the other hand, 
several words were written without any spacing at all so as to look like a 
single word. ; 

I quoted (§ 11) th at for that, be cause for because from the MS. Cotton 
Galba C. XI, thesame for the same, thathoped for that hoped from MS. Cotton 
Galba C. IX. Examples abound. 

And there is another Elizabethan peculiarity that has to be taken into 
account as a source of mistakes. When the indefinite article was followed by 
a noun beginning with a vowel, the x of the indefinite article was wrongly 
attached to the noun, e. g. @ mali, i.e. an awl. (The Return from Parnassus.) 
This mistake was made also in speech and accounts for several words be- 
ginning with an # in modern English, e. g. mewt (Old English efete). This 
peculiarity gave rise to several misreadings in the text of Shakespeare. 

And there is another kind of wrong division when a letter, syllable, or 
word may form an intelligible word with the preceding word or with the 
following, e. g. where in shipped (H,A V, 1, 49). Fy, read wherein shipped 
which is wrong, F, emended this to where inshipped. 

Accordingly, wrong division will be treated under four heads. 


§ 192. One Word split into two (or more) 

A. 

Nothing almost sees my wracke | But misery (Lear Il, 2, 172). Read, with 
F, miracles. 

Com on be true (Lear IU, 4,114). This reading of Qq is, of course, 
absolute nonsense. F puts it right: Come, unbutton here. 

and now, I think, ts gone (Lear IV, 5, 11). Read, with F, Zdmund. 

Bid her O light (Lear Ul, 4, 127). Read, with F, alight. 

When the blood ts made dull with the act of sport, there should be, again to 
inflame tt and to give satiety a fresh appetite, love lines in favour (Oth. I, 
I, 232). Thus Q. Read, with the other texts, Joveliness. 


Govern these ventages with your fingers and the umber (Hml. Il, 2, 375 Qq). 
Read, with F, shumé. 

If he be now return’d, | As the King at his voyage and that he means | 
No more to undertake it, I will work him | To an exploit, now ripe in my 
device, | Under the which he shall not choose but fall (Hml. IV, 7, 63). There 
is no sense to be got out of this reading of Q,. F has checking. 


B. 


Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look a sconce (Shr. Il, 1, 249). 
Read, with Capell, askance. 

Happier the man whom favourable stars | A lots thee for his lovely bed- 
fellow (Shr. IV, 5, 40). Read, with F,, Ad/ots. 

Tw. IV, 2, 41 F reads clear stores. It should be clerestories, i. e. “upper 
part of the nave, choir, and transepts of a large Church lying above the 
triforium (or the nave arches) containing windows admitting light to the cen- 
tral parts of the building.” 

And now Adonis... | To wring his cheeks, cries ‘‘ Fie, no more of 
love!”’ (Ven. 85). Thus Q. Read, of course, Sowring, i. e. souring. 

This very day a Syracusian merchant | Is apprehended for a rival here 
(Err. I, 2, 4). Read, of course, arrival. 

Outside Shakespeare: harvest stars for harvesters (Peele 752); bright sun 
for brightsome (Greene 160); ever hear for overhear (Bacon I, 152); are as 
sea-walls for arsenals (ibid. I, 333); great ones for greatness (ibid. 339); Fly 
my rimes for Slymy rimers (Return from Parnassus I, 1, 157); @ cat’s eyes for 
a caduceus, 1.e. Mercury’s rod (Chapman, Mirth 14, 308); 2” nought for enough 
(Chapman, ibid. I, 1, 187). Ave we for a rewe, 1. e. a-row (Nero 62); in love 
with Jove, dy Martia for “in love with /ovely Martia” (Chapman, ibid.I, 1, 69); 
envying one for Endymion (Chapman, The Ball V, 1, 273); sealouste Spy-all 
for jealous *spiall (Chapman, All Fools I, 2, 69); mass, szv for master (Middle- 
ton II, 225); not @ fiction for no affliction (ibid. II, 236); Mew works for 
monarks (Massinger, Roman Actor I, 2. Greg, More Massinger Corrections 68). 


Cc. 


Andashets, to witness this ts true (Tit.V, 3,124). I conjecture, Audactous. 
See § 123 ( for x). 

But manhood 1s melted into courtesies, valour into compliment, and men are 
only turned into tongue(s), and trim ones too, he ts now as valiant as Hercules 
that only tells a le and swears it (Ado IV, 2, 23). There is no point in this, 
if any sense at all. Perhaps the original version was untrue. This aptly joins 
on to the following sentence. 

I tell you, he does stt in gold, his eye | Red as’t would burn Rome, and his 
injury | The gaoler to his pity (Cor. V, 1, 63). I conjecture, umyo/d, i. e. un- 
yielding. See § 85 (g for y). 

Even so it was with me when Iwas young: | If ever we are natures, these 
are ours, this thorn | Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong (All’s I, 3, 135). 
A very difficult line. It is too bold to conjecture, Z fever’d with our nature’s 


a 136 at 


thirst all o’er? Cf. Df e’er instead of Z fear (Tit. V, 3, 10) and J fever instead 
of yf ever (Greg, More Massinger Corrections 67). 

Both what by sea and land I can be able (Ant. I, 4, 78). Read, deavie, 
i.e. levy. See § 60. 

Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable vexation. Laf. I would tt 
were hell-pains for thy sake, and my poor doing eternall: for doing I am 
past... (All’s I, 3, 248). The passage is decidedly corrupt, but so much 
seems certain that we must read, “eternal fordoing.” 


§ 193. Two Words (or more) misprinted as one 


. neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, 
or Norman, have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of 
nature’s ourney-men had made men and not made them well (Ami. Ill, 2, 36). 
Thus F. Read, with Qq, nor man. 

head to foot | Now he ts to take Geules (Hml. I, 2, 479 F). Read, with 
Qq, zotall Gules. 

Oph. Stil better, and worse. Ham. So you mistake your husbands (Hml. 
III, 2, 262). This is the wrong version of Q, and F. Q, has must take. 

Too slightly timber'd for so loued Arm’d (Hml. IV, 7, 23). Thus Q,. Read, 
with F, so loud a wind. 

I have heard strangeness (Lear Ul, 1, 87). Read, with F, strange news. 
Lear IU, 4, 122 Qq read pingueuer for pin, sqguints. 

Her cock, above | Almost too small for sight (Lear IV, 6, 19). Thus Q,. 
Read, with the other texts, a buoy. 


B 


The breasts of Hecuba, | When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier | 
Than Hector’s forehead when tt spit forth blood | At Grecian sword, con- 
temning (Cor. I, 3, 46). This is absolute nonsense. Orger’s is the only possible 
reading: Content ye/ 1. e. pull yourself together. 

Well wait upon your lordship (Oth. Ill, 2, 6). Read, of course, We'7. 

To me comes a creature, | Sometimes her head on one side, some another 
(Wint. III, 3, 20). Read, with Cambr. Edd., on other. 

Outside Shakespeare: notable for not able (Latimer, Sermon ed. Arber 41); 
tumeraris for tu moraris (Marlowe, Faustus 259); Ferthermore for For the more 
(Fisher, Sermons 42); cruelties for cruel spies (Spenser, FQ I, 2, 17). 

Lorenzo. But Lazarotto, cross my sister's love | And I'll rain showers 
of ducats tn thy palm. Laz. O ducats, dainty ducks, forgive me ducats, | I'll 
fetch you duck enough (Kyd, First Part of Jeronimo, p. 305). Read, with Boas, 
for, give me ducats. 


ea 


Ah, Luctana, did he tempt thee so? | Mightst thou perceive austerély in 
his eye | That he did plead im earnest? (Err. IV, 2, 2). This is impossible. 
Read, @ surety, 1. e. evidence. 


—————————— 


More than Mistresse of | Which comes to me in name of Fault, I must 
not | At all acknowledge (Wint. Ill, 2, 60). There is neither grammar nor 
sense in this. Read, my share 1s. 

Look you, str, such a one I was this present: ts’nt it well done? (Tw. V, 
5, 253). Read, /’m as this present. 

I am very glad to see you: even a toy in hand here, str: nay, pray be 
covered (As Ill, 3, 77). Read, ve. The printer took “Jue” of the MS. for 
im == even. 

The very elements of thts waritke tsle (Oth. II, 3, 59). No recorded mean- 
ing of element fits this passage. Read, e/a-men, i.e. tip-top people. See 
N.E.D. s. v. Ela. 

Here lay Duncan, | His silver skin laced with his golden blood; | And his 
gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature | For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, 
the murderers, | Steep’d in the colours of their trade, thety daggers | Un- 
mannerly breech’d with gore (Mcb. Il, 3, 122). Both the metre and the 
sense militate against this word. The reading Unmanly (Warburton), although 
applauded by Johnson, is wide off the mark. I suggest, Jn manner tricked, 
i, e. caught in the act by being smeared with blood. 


§ 194. Two Words misused through Wrong Division 


Alas, how 1st with you, | That you do bend your eye on vacancy | And 
with thetr corporal atr do hold discourse? (HAml. Ill, 4,118). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, the incorporal. 

When thy poor heart beats without ragitous beating (Tit. Ill, 2, 13). 
Read, with F,, with outrageous. 

Lf ere the emperor means no good to us (Tit. V, 3, 10). The right reading 
I fear is found in Fy. 

That doth invert that test of eyes and ears (Troil. V, 2, 122). Read, with 
Q, th’attest. 

Advantaging their loan with interest | Often times double gain of happiness 
(R; IV, 4, 323). Read, with Theobald, Of ¢en. 

Outside Shakespeare: Germany round for German ground (Bacon, Letters 
VU, 498). 


CG. 


He 1s a motion generative (Meas. I, 2, 119). That generative is the 
reverse of what is required by the context, is obvious, and that is why Theo- 
bald suggested motion unregenerative. But there is no occasion for this 
violence. The MS. probably had mote ungenerative, mote meaning “mannikin,” 
the same as motion. 

Let me be married to three Kings in a forenoon, and widow them all 
(Ant. I, 2, 25). What? married to three Kings in one forenoon? and where is 
the point in the ceremony taking place in a forenoon? If the Folio had the 
reading one after one nobody would find the idiom any stranger than the 
modern English, “one by one,” and it would make sense. 


CHAPTER VI 


ENDINGS CONFUSED 


§ 195 


This is quite a feature of Elizabethan texts. We find Domztian where 
Domitius is required (Ant. IV, 2, 1), answered instead of answerer (Lear IU, 
7,42), concealed for concealing (ibid. II, 2, 58), doubly for doubled (Ry I, 1, 57) 
christened for christian (Oth. I, 1, 30), borrowed for borrowers (H,B Ul, 2, 125), 
coffer for coffin (Per. III, 4, 2), etc. 

It was natural to assume that this confusion arose from the endings being 
blurred over in the manuscripts by a sort of “suspension” such as we find in 
the Zown Depositions (Record Office) where an ending is often replaced by 
a waved line. But the study of literary and other Elizabethan MSS. does not 
bear out this assumption. Apart from -es, suspensions are not to be met with. 

Each kind of mistake, as far as endings are concerned, must be accounted 
for separately. 


(1) -ain for -on in Britain (Cymb. I, 4, 28; I, 6; 61; IU, 7, 6). 


(2) -ance misprinted for -ant, -ence for -ent, and the reverse, is accounted 
for by ¢ and ¢ being easily mistaken for one another (see §§ 68 and 154). 


(3) -a¢e is misprinted for -awt because the z was omitted, and the copyist 
had neglected to mark the abbreviation by the customary sign (see § 179). 
Why, even in that was heaven ordinate (Hml. V, 2, 48). Thus F. Qq have 
the proper word, ordinant. 


(4) -ed for -er. 

The answer ts as ready as a borrowed cap, ‘Iam the King’s poor cousin, 
sir’ (H,BI, 2, 125). Thus F. Read, with Warburton, dorrower’s. 

Be simple-answered, for we know the truth (Lear Ill, 7, 42). Thus F. 
Qq have “s¢mple answerer.” 

Vet thanks I must you con | That you are thieves professed that you work 
not | In holier shapes; for there is boundless theft | In limited professions 
(Tim. IV, 3, 431). No commentator, as far as I can see, has got any sense 
out ofthis. Umzters’, i.e. limitours, begging friars, makes the passage quite plain. 


(5) -ed for -zng. 
Close pent-up guilts, | Rive your concealed centers and cry | These dreadful 


summoners grace (Lear Il, 2, 58). This is the unintelligible version of Qq. 
Read, with F, concealing continents. 


O! grief hath chang’d me since you saw me last. | And careful hours, with 
Time’s deformed hand, | Have written strange defeatures in my face (Err. V, 
I, 299). Read, with Capell, deforming. 

In Bacon, Letters I, 176 we have considered for considering. 

For the converse of this, viz. -zmg for -ed (see below 10). 


(6) -ed for -zon. 


Jago has directed what to do (Oth. Il, 3, 4). Thus Q. Read, with the 
other texts, direction. 


(7) ew instead of -zng. 


I will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the nomination of the party 
written to the person written unto (LLL.IV, 2,141). The first written ought, 
of course, to be writing. The mistake may be due to the influence of the 
second written—a case of substitution (§ 204). 

The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds (Oth. II, 1, 12). This is the 
Version of F. Qq have chiding, and this is most likely the genuine reading. 

In H,A II, 1, 152 we have a moulten raven. Moulting (Pope) is the obvious 
emendation. 

A gentleman of Tyre, my name, Pericles; | My education been in aris and 
arms (Per. II, 3, 82). Q; and Malone read, dezng. 

This confusion between -ez and -zmg is accounted for by the phonetic fact 
that final zg was a nasal #, and that in consequence, g was often dropped in 
writing. 

Thus we have in Shakespeare: Bullenbrocke for Bolngbroke (H,A IU, 1, 
64 Q), Aggens for leggings (H,B V, 3, 69 Q), stockins stockings (Hml. I, 1, 79 Q). 

Outside Shakespeare: findin for finding (MS. Cotton Galba C. XI fol. 308 r.); 
forsakin for forsaking (Lusty Inventus 4); taken for taking (Peele 392); vlouten 
for flouting (London Prodigal); changelin for changeling (Johnson, Sad Shepherd, 
ed. Greg 86); golden for golding (ibid. 87). 

Note 1. Elizabethan deholding = beholden, i. e. obliged, may be due to the 
same cause. 

Note 2. Conversely, we have -émg for -en. Knowing for Known (Cymb. I, 
6, 97 Johnson); olding for burden (Ant. Il, 7, 117 Wray). 

(8) -es for -eous(zous). 

This is, in all probability, a matter of careless spelling (or pronunciation?) 

In R, IV, 1, 210 Qq read, release all duty’s rites. F alters this into 
duteous. 

We are inclined to endorse the emendation of F on the strength of several 
instances of -es for -eous (-tous) in other texts. We have vertues for vertuous in 
Spenser, FQ IV, 9, 1, ceremonies for ceremonious in Bacon, Letters I, 190. 

... one whom I will beat into | clamers whining, uf thou deniest the least 
syllable of thy addition (Lear Il, 2, 25). Thus F. Read, with Qq, clamorous. 

There ts no stir, or walking in the streets; | and the complexion of the 
element | In favour’s like the work we have in hand, | Most bloody, fiery and 


most terrible (Cees. I, 3, 129). Rowe’s emendation, Js fev’rous, is supported by 
the preceding examples. 

Perhaps marvels for marvellous and wonders for wondrous come under the 
same head. 


(9) -on instead of -ment is perhaps due to the suspension for -ment having 
been misunderstood by the compositor. 

(Talbot) Cries out for noble York and Somerset | To beat assailing death 
from his weak regions (H,A IV, 4, 16). Read, regiments. 

(10) -eng for -ed. 

Take thou this Violl being then in bed, | And this distilling liquor drinke 
thou off (Rom. IV, 1, 94). Thus Q, and F. Read, with Q,, distilled. 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu, | And scants us with a single famished 
kiss, | Distasting with the salt of broken tears (Troil. IV, 4, 50). Thus F. 
Q reads, distasted. , 

Outside Shakespeare: seeming for seemed (Gascoigne, Kenilworth 99); blotting 
for blotted (Spenser, FQ II, 1, 20). 


(11) -y misprinted for -zng. 
A 


The dead men’s blood, the privy maiden’s groans (H, Ul, 4, 107). Thus F. 
Read, with Q, pinzng. 

... the north-east wind ...| Awaked the sleepy room (R, I, 4, 8). Thus 
F, Read, with Q, sleeping. 


B. 


For where is any author in the world | Teaches such beauty as a woman’s 
eye? (LLL. IV, 3, 13). Read, with Collier, /earning. 

Frame yourself to orderly solicity (Cymb. Il, 3, 52). Read, with Collier, 
soliceting. 


C. 


I love thee not a jar o° the clock behind | What lady she her lord (Wint. I, 
2,44). Shakespearian critics have tried to mend the uncouth expression by 
substituting another word for she. I think /ady is wrong, not she. Read, 
loving she. 

Clown. O, he’s drunk, Sir Toby, an houre agone: his eyes were set at 
etght t” th’ morning. Toby. Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures 
panyn: I hate a drunken rogue (Tw. V, 207). Malone accepts the emendation 
of F,, pavin, i.e. pavane, a grave Spanish dance and explains: “Sir Toby 
means that the surgeon is a grave solemn coxcomb.” This is not borne out 
by the context. Read, “a passing measure sponge,’ i. €. a most immoderate 
tippler. 

Note. Naturally, the reverse of this, viz. -zwg for -y was to be expected. 

And there the straying Greeks, ripe for his edge, | Fall down before him, 
like the mower’s swath (Troil. V, 5, 24). Thus F. Read, with Q, stvawy. 

This satling Pandar (Troil. I, 1, 106). Read, sz//y, 1. e. harmless. 


CHAPTER VII 


PRONOUNS CONFUSED 


§ 196 


The folio teems with mistakes of this sort. He for she and the reverse, we 
for you, my for thy, you for your, his for this are things of common occurrence. 
A close examination shows that it is impossible to account for these blunders 
by a comprehensive principle. In certain cases it may have been the Eliza- 
bethan handwriting that misled the compositors, as in the case of ¢hezr for 
thy; in others, as in my for ¢hy, we are inclined to explain the mistake by 
the association of contrast (cf. day for might, live for die (§ 207) in others, 
again, we fail to see the cause of the mistake. 

The frequency of your for our suggest the thought that our may have been 
pronounced your in some dialects or in vulgar English. Cf. Vedward for 
Edward (H,A I, 2, 199). 

(1) Z for you (Dyce). Err. IV, 1, 23. 

I for he (Theobald) All’s IV, 5, 8; Z for ske (Rowe) All’s V, 3, 79. 

Outside Shakespeare: Z for ye (Heywood, Four P’s 61); Z for he (Ford II, 
110). 

(2) thou for you. 

Be thou constant tn the accusation, and my cunning shall not shame me 
(Ado I, 2, 55). This is the reading of F. Q has the more appropriate you. 
The same mistake occurs in Lusty Luventus 30. 

(3) you for thou (Lucr. 1200 Q,; Troil. Il, 1, 15 F; Ven. 1134 Q,; Lear 
II, 4, 193 F). 

(4) you for we. 


I mean that my heart unto yours is knit | So that but one heart can you 
make of it; | Two bosoms and a single troth (Mids. Il, 2, 48). Thus F. Q has 
we can. Same mistake H,A IV, 1, 137 F,; LLL. V, 2, 220. 


(5) you for your (see § 183). 

The mean 1s drown’d with you unruly base (Gent. I, 2, 96; H,BI, 1, 164 
F; Mids.I, 1, 182 F; Tit. I, 1, 259; IV, 2, 44; Troil. V, 2, 3; Wint. IV, 4, 98). 

Outside Shakespeare: Day, Blind Beggar 787; Middleton, Game of Chess, 
p. 389; id. The Spanish Gipsy, p. 150; Webster I, 16; 76; IL, 239. 


(6) he for she. 


For the duke’s daughter, her cousin, so loves her, being ever from their 
cradles bred together, that he would have followed her extle, or have died to 
stay behind her (As I, 1, 114). This mistake is corrected in Fy. 

Then was this island— | Save for the son he did litter here, | A freckled 
whelp hag-born—not honour’d with | A human shape (Temp. I, 2, 282). Read, 
with Dryden, she (Per. IV, 6, 8 Qs; IV, 6, 144). 

Outside Shakespeare: Spenser, FQ II, 5, 19; I, 4, 5; Ill, 7, 1; Ill, 7, 23. 


(7) he for we. 


Look how he can or sad or merrily, | Interpretation will misquote our looks 


(H,A V, 2,12). Thus F. Qq have we. 
Qutside Shakespeare: Weather 114; Middleton III, 419. 


(8) he for ye (you). 

Ant. Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow | By taking nor by giving 
of excess, | Vet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend | I'll break a custom. 
Ls he yet possess'd | How much he would? Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats 
(Merch. I, 3, 65/6). Read, with Qo, ye. 

Did Michael Cassio, when he woo’d my lady, | Know of your love? (Oth. 
I, 3,94). Thus F. Read, with Qq, you. 


(9) he for they. 

Doubt not, my lord, he shall be well opposed (H,A IV, 4, 33). Read, with 
Qq, they. 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, | As tf he heard the woeful words she 
told (Venus 1126). Thus Q,. Read, with the older Qq, éhey. 


(10) she for he. 


I hate the Moor; | And it ts thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets | She 
has done my office (Oth. I, 3, 394). 

For he hath wit to make an ill shape good, | And shape to win grace though 
she had no wit (LLL. I, 1, 60 F). 

Thus she replies: « Thy palfrey, as she should, | Welcomes the warm approach 
of sweet desire (Venus 385 Qs). 

Outside Shakespeare: Greene 198; Middleton HI, 225; Webster III, 355. 


(11) Azm for them. 


L have seen the day, with my good biting falchion | I would have made 
him skip (Lear V, 3, 27 F). 

Perchance she weeps because they kill’d her husband; | Perchance because she 
knows him innocent (Tit. Il, 1, 115 F; Ces. Il, 2, 273; Err. I, 2, 4o F,; 
H,A Il, 3, 101; Tim. Il, 5, 67). 


Outside Shakespeare: Brooke, Romeus 2161; Greene 193; 235; 263; Spenser, 
FQ IV, 9, 11; Bacon, Letters I, 141. 
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(12) we for ye (you). 
You called me brother | When I was but your sister, I you brothers | When 
we were so indeed (Cymb. V, 5, 378). Read, with Rowe, ye. Cf. Kyd 302. 


(13) they for you. 

Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, | Near to the king in blood and 
near in love | Till they did make him misinterpret me, | Have stoop’d my neck 
under your injuries, | And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds | Eating 
the bitter bread of banishment (R, Ul, 1, 18 Q,). Cf. Marlowe, Tambur- 
laine 132. 


(14) they for thee. 


Do me the favour to dilate at full | What hath befall’n of them and they 
“ill now (Err. I, 1, 124 F). 


(15) them for him. 


Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, | On equal terms to give them 
chastisement? (Ry IV, 1, 22 Q). 

Would I were dead, so you did live again! | O Lord, I cannot speak to 
them for weeping! (Tit. V, 3, 174 Qq). 

But, sure, some Tereus hath disflowered thee, | And, lest thou shouldst detect 
them, cut thy tongue (Tit. Ul, 4, 27). Both Q and F. Corrected by Rowe. 
Cf. Cymb. IV, 2, 57; Tw. I, 1, 63. 


Outside Shakespeare: Bacon, Letters V, 184; Ford I, 193; Il, 139. 


(16) my for thy (your). 


I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, | Even with the very comment of 
my soul— | Observe mine uncle (Aml. IU, 2, 83). Thus F. Read, with Qa, “Ay. 

What title hast thou, trattor, to the crown? | My father was, as thou art, 
Duke of York (H,C I, 1, 105). Read, with Qq, “hy. 

Studies, my lady? mistress, look on me; | Behold the window of my heart, 
mine eye, | What humble suit attends thy answer there: | Impose some service 
on me for my love (LLL. V, 2, 850). Read, with Q,, chy. 

Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel: | Wert thou as young as J, 
Juliet my love | An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, | Doting like me and 
like me banished, | Then mightest thou speak, then mightst thou tear thy hair, | 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, | Taking the measure of an unmade 
grave (Rom. II, 3, 65). Read, with Qq, as Juliet, ‘Ay love. 

Lam Revenge: sent from the infernal kingdom, | To ease the gnawing vulture 
of thy mind, | By working wreckful vengeance on my foes (Tit. V, 2, 32 F). 

Though not for me, yet for my aching bones (Troil. V, 10, 51). Thus Q. 
Read, with F, your. 


Outside Shakespeare: Malory 311, 1. 19; 388, 1. 6; Greene 101; 136; 
Peele 381; 387; 455; Middleton II, 268; Ford HU, 232. 


(17) thy for my. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to thy chance, | Is queen of us, of 
ours, and our fair France (Lear I, 1, 259). Thus Qq. F has my. 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on | The dashing rocks thy sea-sick 
weary bark! (Rom. V, 3, 118). Thus Qq and F. Read, with Pope, my. 

First mend thy company, take away thyself (Tim. IV, 3, 283). Thus F. 
Read, with Rowe, my. Cf. Err. Il, 1,73; Gent.I, 1,19; H,A I, 3, 28; H,B IV, 
1,963' 1,3) Oth Tl) 1, 2710 Fo; Ry, 3, 100.8,; ‘Rom Tiy2a kes yas 
Hr to 24" bw. ates Fo 


Outside Shakespeare: Locrine 69; Lodge, Rosalynde 119; Greene 137; 
176; Peele 397; 451; Spenser 471. . 


(18) ¢hy for they. 


And thought thy Margaret was Hero? (Ado Ill, 3, 162). Thus F. Q has 
correctly they. 

L stole into a neighbour thicket by, | And overheard what you shall over- 
hear; | That, by and by, disguised thy will be here (LLL. V, 2, 96). Thus Q. 
Read, with F, shey. 

Same mistake in Brooke, Romeus 2921. 


| (19) Azs for her. 


So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, | Keeping them prisoner underneath 
his wings (H,A V, 3, 57). Read, with F,, her. 

Hymen from Heaven brought her, | Vea brought her hither, | That thou 
mightst join his hand with his | Whose heart within his bosom is (As V, 4, 
120/1). Read, with F, and Malone respectively, her. 

But while ’tis spoke each turn away his face (LLL. V, 2, 148). Thus QqF. 
Read, with F,, her. 


Outside Shakespeare: Greene 228; 309; Peele 362; 503; Spenser, FQ III, 
11, 33; Middleton II, 635; Webster HI, 94. 


(20) Azs for thas. 


Give him his money and these notes, Reynaldo (Aml. I, 1,1). Thus F. Read, 
with Qq, ¢hzs. 

Then senseless Ihum | Seeming to feel his blow, with flaming top | Stoops 
to hts base (Hm. Il, 2, 497). Thus Qq. Corrected in F ¢his. 

Death makes no conquest of his conqueror (Rg Il, 1,87). Read, with Q,, chis. 

Do thou but call my resolution wise, | And with his knife I'll help it pre- 
sently (Rom. IV, 1, 54). Read, with F,, ¢his. 

The maid will I frame and make fit for his attempt (Meas. Ill, 1, 267). 
Read, with Walker, ¢#zs. H,BI, 2, 163; IV, 3, 121. 


Outside Shakespeare: Impatient Poverty 345; Lusty Juventus 14; 36; 
Weather 129; Heywood, The Four P’s 39. 


(21) her for his. 


Morst Hesperus hath quenched her sleepy lamp (All’s Il, 1, 167). Read, with 
Rowe, Ais. Gent. IV, 2, 114; Wint. I, 2, 307. 


Outside Shakespeare: Kyd 329; Spenser, FQ IV, 5, 31; Middleton I, 367. 


(22) her for our. 


But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home | When fame shall in her 
island sound her trump | And all the Greekish girls shall tripping sing, | ‘‘ Great 
Flector’s sister did Achilles win | But our great Ajax bravely beat down him” 
(Troil. II, 3, 210). Thus F. Read, with Q, our. 

Lam put to sea | With her whom here I cannot hold on shore, | And most 
opportune to her need I have | A vessel rides fast by . . . (Wint. IV, 4, 511). 
Read, with Theobald, our. 


(23) her for thetr. (This may be a survival of Old English heora, Middle 
English ere.) 


And yet his trespass, 1n our common reason— | Save that, they say, the wars 
must make examples | Out of her best—is not almost a fault | To incur a 
private check (Oth. II, 3, 66). Rowe reads ¢hezr. 

Were our tears wanting to this funeral, | These tidings would call forth her 
flowing tides (HA I, 1, 83). 

Outside Shakespeare: Mankind 9g; Greene 165; 280; 359; Middleton I, 94; 
Bacon, Letters I, 134; I, 79. 


(24) our for my. 

Saucy controller of our private steps! (Tit. I, 3, 60). Thus Q, and F. 
Read, with Q,, my. 

The same mistake has to be corrected in All’s I, 1, 106. Read, with Collier, 
in my heart’s table. 


Outside Shakespeare Dyce noticed our for my in Middleton I, 117. 


(25) our for your. 


Go, get you to our house; be gone, away! (Cor. Ill, 1, 230). Read, with 
Rowe, your. 

K. Phi. Vou loving men of Angiers, Arthur’s subjects | Our trumpet call’d 
you to this gentle parle— | K. John. For our advantage; therefore hear us 
first (John II, 206). Read, with Tyrwhitt, your. 

Madam, your penance done, throw off this sheet, | And go we to attire you 
Jor our journey (H,B U, 4, 106). Read, with Walker, your. H,A I, 1, 63; 
i, 3, 78 (F,); HB Il, 1, 84 (F,); H, I, 1, 61; Meas. Il, 1,12,; Per. IV, 4, 3; 
Be IL, 3, 6; Tit. IV, 4; 78. 

Outside Shakespeare: Lusty Juventus 35; Gorboduc HI, 1, 123; Heywood, 
The Four P’s 48; 51; Greene 217; Marlowe, Tamburlaine 1251; 2870; 3510; 
3521; 4565; Bacon, Letters IV, 291. 


Restoring Shakespeare 10 


ae 146 =; 


(26) our for her. 


What have we here? Rome’s Royal Empress | Unfurnish’d of our well- 
beseeming troop? (Tit. Il, 3, 56). Read, with Q, her. 
Same mistake in Lodge, Rosalynde 126; Bacon, Letters II, 186. 


(27) your for you. 


And change your favours too; so shall your loves | Woo contrary, deceived 
by these removes (LLL. V, 2, 134). Read, you (Q). 

Same mistake Err. Il, 1, 75; H, IL, 1, 86; Lear IL, 1, 2; Tit. L 1, 260; 
ht ol; 204: 


Outside Shakespeare: Impatient Poverty 317; Gammer Gurton 120; Mar- 
lowe, Tamburlaine 1851; Peele 414; Middleton I, 244. 


(28) your for my. 


No, my lord, your humble duty remembered, I will not be your suttor 
(H,B II, 1, 138). Read, with Qq, my. 


(29) your for our. 


I rather of his absence make this use: | It lends a lustre and more great 
opinion, | A larger dare to your great enterprise, | Than uf the earl were here 
(H,A IV, 1, 78). Thus Q, and F. Read, with Q,, our. 

Well, I am school’d: good manners be your speed. | Here come your wives, 
and let us take our leave (H,A Ill, 1, 191). Thus F. Read, with Q, our. 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, | Come not near our fairy queen. | 
Philomel, with melody | Sing in your sweet lullaby (Mids. I, 2, 14). Read, 
with Qq, our. 

And doubt you not, right noble princes both, | but [’ll acquaint your duteous 
citizens | With all your just proceedings in this cause (Rz IU, 5, 65). Thus Qq. 
Read, with: F. our, Cor, V,.2, 81; Err. IL 1, 253 Lear Vy 2072) chai 0, 
AIL OT OO yeto tly A ak Og Latkes 


Outside Shakespeare: Malory 462, 1. 23; Weather 111; Gorboduc I, 2, 34; 
Peele 387; Bacon, Letters VI, 21; Middleton I, 305; Il, 137; Webster IV, 
235; Ford I, 310. 

(30) cheir for thy. 


Repeatedly in the Sonnets. See § 186. 


(31) cthetr for her. 


While I go to the goldsmith’s house, go thou | And buy a rope’s end, that 
I will bestow | Among my wife and thetr confederates (Err. IV, 1, 17). Read, 
with Rowe, er. 


Outside Shakespeare: Peele 3771; 385; 405; Middleton II, 59. 


(32) thes for his. 


Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now: | To get this place and to plume 
up my will | In double knavery—How, how?—Let’s see | After some time, to 
abuse Othello’s ear | That he is too familiar with his wife (Oth. I, 3, 399). 
This is the evidently wrong reading of Qq. F has fis. 

The tron of itself, though heat red-hot, | Approaching near those eyes, would 
drink my tears | And quench this Fiery indignation | Even in the matter of 
mine tnnocency (John IV, 1, 63). Read, with Capell, 47s. Hml. I, 1, 1; IU, 
mas merch: LV, 2, 9. 


Outside Shakespeare: Lusty Juventus 26; 32; Bacon, Letters J, 137; I, 334; 
Day, Blind Beggar 340. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PREFIXES CONFUSED 


§ 197 


It is a well-known peculiarity of Elizabethan writers to say pretend where 
the context requires zz/end, dissolve where we expect resolve. This encroaching 
of one prefix on another was not of long duration; later writers were careful 
to keep every prefix within its historical boundary lines. 

Shakespeare’s plays have a good many instances of prefixes misplaced, but 
there are good reasons for assuming that they must not be put to the poet’s 
account. There is every probability that they are printers’ mistakes. 


AY 


R, I, 3, 43 is very instructive: By a divine instinct man’s minds mistrust | 
Pursuing dangers. ‘This is what we find in the text. But the catchword (i. e. 
the word inserted at the right hand bottom corner of a page to inform the 
reader that this is going to be the first word of the next page) is Zxsuzng. 
This is conclusive evidence that the compositor, by a mental derailment, put 
in one prefix where the original had another, and in this light the following 
passages are easily accounted for. 

Can you devise me? (Aml. IV, 7, 55). Thus Qq. Read, with F, advise. 

For more uneven and unwelcome news | Come from the north and thus it 
did report (H,AI, 1, 51 F). Read, with Q, zmport. 

Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way | Thou mighis deserve, or 
they purpose, thts usage (Lear Il, 4, 27 Qq). Read, with F, zmpose. 

Kent banish’d thus! And France in choler parted | And the King gone to- 
night! prescrib’d his power! (Lear I, 2, 24). This is the version of F. Read, 
with the first Q, Sudscribed. 

... Was this a face | To be expos’d against the warring winds? (Lear IV, 
7,32 Qq). Read, with F, opposed. 

... As for the mercy | Which he extends to Lear, and to Cordelia, | The 
battle done, and they within our power | Shall never see his pardon (Lear V, 
1, 66). Thus Q,. Read, with the other texts, zzfends. 

Give me thy hand Roderigo,; thou hast taken against me a most just con- 
ception, but yet, I protest, I have dealt most directly in thy affair (Oth. IV, 
2, 212 Qq). Read, with F, exception. 

And if a man did need a potson now. | Whose sale is persent death in 
Mantua, | Here lives a caitiff wretch could sell it him (Rom. V, 1, 51 F). 
Read, with Qq, present. 


— 149 — 


4 
... There will she hide her, | To listen our purpose (Ado Ul, 1, 12 F). 
Read, with Q, propose. 
. in this she manifests herself to my love, and, with a kind of injunc- 
tion drives me to these habits of her liking (Tw. II, 5, 183). The correct word 
injunction was, by F;, misprinted into conjunction. 


B. 


In disputation I kiss his conquering hand (Ant. Ill, 13, 74). Read, with 
Theobald, deputation, 1. e. proxy. 

Nephew, what means this passionate discourse. | This preoration with 
such circumstance? (H,B I, 1, 105). This evident mistake of F, is corrected 
in F,: peroration. 

Signor Montano | With his free duty recommends you thus, | And prays 
you to believe him (Oth. I, 3, 42). Capell suggests relieve. 

Be chosen) with proclamation to-day (Tit. I, 1, 190). Collier reads, 
acclamations. 

Lf you had known the virtues of the ring, | Or half her worthiness that gave 
the ring, | Or your own honour to contain the ring, | You would not then 
have parted with the ring (Merch. V, 1, 201 QF). Pope is probably right in 
reading retain. 

For let our finger ache, and it indues | Our other healthful members ev’n 
to that sense | Of pain (Oth. Il, 4, 147 QqF). Johnson suggests, subdues. 

O! sir, a courtesy, | Which if we should deny, the most just gods | For every 
graff would send a caterpillar, | And so inflict our province (Per. V, 1, 61). 
Malone proposes, afflict. 

They say, poor gentleman, he’s much distract. A most extracting frenzy 
of mine own | From my remembrance clearly banished his (Tw. V, 1, 291). 
Read, with Hanmer, dstracting. 

Vet seek my father’s love; still seek it, str | If opportunity and humblest 
suit | Cannot attain it, why, then, hark you hither (Wiv. II, 4, 20). Read, 
with Thirley, zmportunity. 


Outside Shakespeare: Was since the case originall, | Wherin we be de- 
ceived all (Chester Plays, p. 231, 48/9). Thus W. Read, with the other MSS., 
conceived. access for excess (Browne, Religio 10; 33); advice for device (Bacon, 
Letters I, 181); appease for repose (Peele 385); asstgn for design (Bacon, Letters I, 
191); contained for attained (Spenser 620); concetve for receive (Brown, Religio 
60); consist for resist (ibid. 10); deformed for reformed (Spenser 597); device for 
advice (Spenser, FQ Il, 8, 5); dsscord for record (Peele 413); distribution for 
contribution (Bacon, Letters I, 175); excepted for accepted (ibid. I, 130); ex- 
torted for detorted (ibid. I, 150); express for oppress (Lydgate, Temple 14); 
inspire for aspire (Spenser, FQ IV, 10, 86); oppress for repress (Bacon, Letters I, 
175); perfit for profit (ibid. V, 185); percezve for receive (ibid. VI, 30); reproach 
for approach (Lyly I, 444); request for conquest (Bacon, Letters I, 334); request 
for bequest (Spenser, FQ IV, 9, 17); seducer for traducer (Ford Il, 173); sup- 
position for tmposttion (ibid. Il, 368). 


CHAPTER IX 


TRANSPOSITION 


§ 198. Letters transposed 


In the line 7 do hate him as I do hell-apines (Oth.I, 1,155 F) it was easy 
enough to restore the proper arrangement of letters, viz. hed/-pains, just as lavi- 
ctous (Tit. II, 3,110 Q) was an obvious misprint for /a(s)czvzous. Similar trans- 
positions of letters are strave for starve (Rom. III, 5, 194 F,), dentg for being 
(ibid. IV, 1, 28 F,), chappels for chapless (ibid. IV, 1,83 Ff), fegined for feigned 
(Tim. I, 1, 229 F), unpaulstve for unplausive (Troil. Il, 3, 43 Q), surge for sugar 
(Hml. Il, 1, 48 F), gald for glad (Hg IU, 1, 142), Gualtree for Gaultree (F), 
Blumer for Bulmer (ibid. I, 2, 199). 

In Rom. V, 1, 4, the First Folio has the line: And all this an day an 
uccustomed spirit... Read, of course, with the Quartos: And all this day 
an unaccustomed spirtt. 

All these mistakes were easily recognisable because they made no sense. 
It is different in cases where the misprinted word has a meaning in itself as 
in unite for untie (Shr. I, 1, 21 Q). 

The transposition of s whether inflectional ending or the shortened form 
of zs occurs several times. 

And from his mother closets hath he dragg’ed him (Hml. IV, 1, 35). A 
mistake of F, for mother’s closet. 

That drop of blood that calmes proclaims me bastard (Hml. IV, 5, 117). 
Thus F. Read, with Q,, that’s calm. 

What? tn a names (Rom. II, 2, 43 F,). Read, of course, with the other 
texts, What’s in a name. 

Outside Shakespeare: Dog’s for God’s (Lusty Juventus 27); Atropodas ughters 
for Atropos daughters (Spenser 483); less unattempted for unless attempted. 
(Ford II, 180). 

es 

He feel we not the penalty of Adam, | The seasons’ difference (As Il, 1, 5). 
Theobald’s emendation, viz. du¢ for of, is all but generally accepted. lee 
for feel would make excellent sense in connection with the following lines. 

The obscure passage John V, 7, 14 would be more intelligible if we could 
assume /ee/ to be a misprint for flee. 

Well, we cannot greatly condemn our success (All’s II, 6,58). An impossible 
word stultifying the whole of the braggart’s behaviour. Read, commend, praise. 


§ 199. Words Transposed 


Transposition of words, when an unconscious act, comes under the same 
head as the transposition of letters. The following instances are of this sort. 
They are easily recognised as involuntarily being attended by a dislocation of 
the metre or sense. 


A. 


Nor earth to give me food nor heaven light (Hml. Il, 2, 226 F). Read, with 
Qq, fo me give. 

Now could I drink hot blood, | And do such business as the bitter day 
(Hml. Ill, 2, 409 Q,). Read, with F, dztter business as the day. 

To refrain night (Aml. I, 4, 165 Q,). Read, with F, Refrain to-night. 

Thou turn’st my very eyes into my soul (Aml. I, 4, 89 Q,). Read, with F, 
my eyes into my very soul. 

The sir King hath wagered with Stx Barbary horses (Ami. V, 2, 154 F). 
Read, with Qq, Zhe King, str. 

I'd have potson’d him with a pot of ale (H,AI, 4, 233 F). Read, with 
Qq, im potson'd. 

It is not hard ...? (Merch. I, 2, 27 F). Read, with Qq, Zs zz. 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay | Doth grossly close tn it, we cannot 
hear tt (Merch. V, 1, 65). Read, with Q,, z¢ zm. 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, And rob our watch, 
and beat our passengers (R, V, 3, 9 F). Read, with Q, deat our watch, 
and rob our passengers. 

O, now be gone; more light and it light grows (Rom. II, 5, 35 F). Read, 
with Qq, “ght zt. 

For though fond nature bid all us lament (Rom. IV, 5, 82 F). Read, with 
Qq, us all. 

It is more sin to wish me thus forsworn ...? (Rom. IV, 5, 236 F). Read, 
with Qq, Js z¢. 


B. 


Have you forgot all place of sense and duty (Oth. Il, 3, 166 QqF). Read, 
of course, a// sense of place and duty. 

Thus disorderly thrust into my hands (R, Il, 2, 110 QqF). Read, with 
Steevens, thrust disorderly. 

Fou shall find... one Captain Spurio his cicatrice with, an emblem of 
war (All’s II, 1, 43 F). Read, with Theobald, with his cicatrice. 

Vou are more saucy with lords and honourable personages than the com- 
misston of your birth gives you heraldry (All’s Il, 3, 279/80 Ff). Read, 
with Hanmer, than the heraldry ... gives you commission. 

A gift which heaven gives for him, which buyes | A place next to the 
King (Hg I, 1, 65). Read, with Warburton, which buyes for him. 

No, some of it 1s for my child’s father (AsI, 3, 11). Read, with Rowe, 
my father’s child. 

Now, go in we content (As I, 3, 139). Read, with F,, we zm. 


The honey-heavy dew of slumber (Ces. Il, 130). Read, with Collier, 
heavy honey-dew. 

Marcus Caius (Cor. I, 9, 65; Il, 1, 181) should be Cazus Marcius. 

... Zhou sure and firm-set earth, | Hear not my steps, which they may 
walk, for fear | Thy very stones prate of my whereabout (Mcb. Il, 1, 57). 
Rowe’s emendation, ‘‘which way they walk,” is generally accepted. 

Bring them to hear me speak, where I may be conceal’d (Meas. Il, 1, 52). 
Read, with Steevens, Bring me to hear them speak. 

Now sleep yslaked hath the rout; | No din but snores about the house 
(Per. III, Gow. 1/2). Read, with Malone, she house about. 

Foot tt featly here and there | And, sweet sprites, bear the burden (Tp. I, 
2, 380). Read, with Pope, the burden bear. 

Well, would I were gently put out of office (Tim. I, 2, 207). Read, with 
Hudson, put gently. 

... Tis ts Timon’s last; | Who, stuck and spangled you with flatteries, | 
Washes tt off, and sprinkles in your faces | Your reeking villany (Tim. Ill, 6, 
101). Read, wzthk your (Warburton). 

Ourself, and Bushy, here Bagot and Green (Ry I, 4, 23). Read, with Q,, 
Bagot here. 

Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion (Cor. U, 3, 233). Per- 
haps we should read: Which most ungravely gibing he did fashion. 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy as | T’inherit such a haven but, 
first of all, | How we may steal from hence, and, for the gap | That we shall 
make in time, from our hencegoing | And our return, to excuse; but first, how 
get hence (Cymb. Il, 2, 61-65). Surely, this makes no sense. Perhaps Sh. 
wrote, from our hencegoing To our return an excuse, but first, how to get 
hence. 

For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss | Is not amiss when tt ts truly 
done; | And being not done, where doing tends to tll, | The truth ts then 
most done not doing tt (John Ul, 1, 270-73). Perhaps we should read “And 
not being done.” 

Now will I write letters to Angelo (Meas. IV, 3, 97). Read, metri gratia, 


letters write. 


§ 200. Transposition of Whole Lines 


I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: | Mine ear is muth enamour’d of 
thy note; | On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. | So 1s mine eye 
enthralled to thy shape. | And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me 
(Mids. III, 1, 139-144 Q,F). Read, with Q,: Z pray thee, gentle mortal, sing 
again; | Mine ear 1s much enamour'd of thy note; | So ts mine eye enthralled 
to thy shape; | And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me | On the first 
view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

In Troil. I, 2, lines 45 and 46 are transposed in F, and in H, V, 3 two 
stanzas changed places. In LLL. V, 2, lines 3 and 4 are “most likely trans- 
posed” (Walker). 


. 
: 


The lines— 

Ever shall tn safety rest | And the owner of it blest (Mids. V, 426/7) which 
puzzled editors for a long time find their solution by being transposed— 

And the owner of tt, blest, | Ever shall in safety rest. See Cambr. Ed. 
Note XIII. 


§ 201. Deliberate Transposition 


Apart from the quoted transpositions which must be considered in the light 
of visual or mental aberration there are a great many others, which might be 
proved to be deliberate, studied alterations. They are very frequent in the 
Folio Edition of Lear and Richard,. It almost looks as if the editor had 
been ordered to make his text look as independent of and unlike to the copy 
before him as he could make it. As there was no other means available for 
this end without destroying the sense the editor had recourse to synonyms 
(see § 208) and transpositions. Instances abound in both plays; a few will 
suffice for our purpose. 


Lear I, 1,103: But goes this with thy But goes thy heart with this? (F) 
heart? (Qq) 
I, good my lord (Qq) J my good lord (F) 
I, 2, 68: Often heard him (Qq) heard him oft (F) 
I, 1,294: Zo receive from his age From his age to receive (F) 


(Qq) 


CHAPTER X 


SUBSTITUTION 


§ 202. What Substitution is 


It is not often that even the most conservative classical scholars agree about 
a passage being wrong in spite of the manuscripts. Virgil’s Culex 26 exhibits 
such a rare example: 7 tu, cut meritis oritur fiducta charts, Octavit venerande, 
meis adlabere coeptis, | sancte puer: tibi namque canit non pagina bellum | 
Triste Tovis Rhaetique canit non pagina bellum. Everybody admits that line 26 
as it stands is impossible, and critics are unanimous in declaring that canzt 
non pagina bellum is a clerical error, the scribe’s eyes having been caught 
by the words in line 27 before:he finished line 26. It is a sort of visual 
derailment. 

A mistake of the very same type occurs in Romeo and Julet Ul, 2, 41: 
What’s a Montague? it ts nor hand nor foot, | Nor arm nor face. O, be 
some other name | Belonging to a man. O, be some other name! 

What makes this derailment so palpable is the circumstance that it affects 
a whole group of words, but the occurrence is, both in its origin and effect, 
essentially the same when affecting a single word or even a single letter. 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs | In blood of princes: and 
with wounded steeds | Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage—Verk out 
their armed heels at their dead masters (H; IV, 7, 81). The first wth is shown 
up by the metre as an intruder from the following line. So is the first szv in 
Err. IV, 1, 87: Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum | That stays but till her 
owner comes aboard | And then str she bears away. | Our fraughtage, sir, | I 
have convey’d aboard. 


Instances of single sounds or letters being anticipated from following words 
are welcomes news (H,A I, 1, 66), szwzll swear for will swear (A,B IV, 5, 125); 
Jatch-paunch for fat-paunch (H,A WU, 4, 159); mightst easiliest for might eastlhest 
(Cymb. IV, 2, 206). 

The quoted mistakes are cases of anticipation, 1. e. the compositor’s eye 
(or the copyist’s, as the case may be) was caught by what followed. 

But we also come across “intruders” that slipped in from preceding lines. 

Fle told me that rebellion had bad luck | And that young Harry Percy’s spur 
was cold. | With that, he gave his able horse the head, | And bending forward 
struck his able heels | Against the panting sides of his poor jade | Up to the 
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rowel head (H,B I, 1, 44). ad/e in 1. 44 is certainly wrong; the correct reading 
is preserved in the Quartos: armed. 

And he that will not follow Bourbon now, Let him go hence, and with 
his cap in hand, | Like a base pandar hold the chamber-door | Whilst a base 
slave, no gentler than my dog, | His fairest daughter is contaminated (H; IV, 
5, 14).. dase intruded from line 13; the Qq properly read, dy a@ slave. 

In these two instances we have cases of visual derailment; other mistakes 
of the same kind are probably due rather to mental than to physical causes. 

Where great additions swell’s and virtue none, | It 1s a dropsted honour. 
Good alone | Is good without a name, vileness ts so (All’s I, 3, 135-37). The 
second ‘‘good’’ is clearly wrong. <A word like ‘‘knzown’’ is what we should 
expect. The compositor had the first “good’’ still in his mind, and this echo 
slipped from the fount instead of the proper word. 

Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, | Indeed might 
make one think there might be thought, | Though nothing sure, yet much un- 
happily (Aml. IV, 5, 12 Qq). Instead of the first mzght read, with F, would. 

... but now they rise again, | With twenty mortal murders on their 
crowns, | And push us from our stools: this 1s more strange | Than such a 
murder ts (Mcb. Il, 4, 81). Instead of murders read, with Lettsom, gashes. 

... Dhis drives me to entreat you | That presently you take your way for 
home; | And rather muse than ask what I entreat you (All’s Ul, 5, 66-70). 
Entreat in line 70 is another echo from line 68, and so is the second lawful 
in the following passage: ... Why then to-night | Let us essay our plot; 
which, wf it speed, | Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, | And lawful 
meaning in a lawful act (All’s Ul, 7, 45/6). 

Substitutions, then, fall into two groups: andficzpations and echoes. 

The disappointing feature about either of these intruders is that we have 
rarely the means of finding out the original reading which they displaced. 
The rhyme sometimes gives us the clue. 


§ 203. Anticipations 


Boyet. An tf my hand be out, then belike your hand ts tn. Cost. Then 
will she get the upshoot by cleaving the is in (LLL. IV, 1, 138). It is easy 
to see that, owing to a visual derailment, zs zz intruded from line 137. The 
proper word probably was pzz. 

And thorough this distemperature we see | The seasons alter: hoared-headed 
frosts | Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose (Mids. ll, 1, 107 F). Read, 
with Q,, Aoary-headed. 

... Tis evermore hts prologue to his sleep (Oth. Il, 3, 134 F). The first zs 
is wrong for ¢he (Qq). 

Oth. ZW tear her all to pieces. Lago. Nay, yet be wise; yet we see no- 
thing done (Oth. Ill, 3, 432 F). Instead of the first yet read, with Qq, dbz. 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels | From forth day’s path and 
Titan’s burning wheels: Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye... 
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(Rom. Il, 3, 4)... durning in |. 4 is clearly a visual derailment. Q has the 
correct reading, /ery. 

Montano and myself being in speech, | There comes a fellow crying out for 
help; | And Cassio following him wtth determined sword, | To execute upon 
him (Oth. I, 3, 227). Pope omits, perhaps mghtly, the first Azm. 

Like to the Pontic sea | Whose tcy current and compulsive course | Ne’er 
keeps retiring ebb, but keeps due on | To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts with violent pace, | Shall ne’er look back, ne’er 
ebb to humble love (Oth. Ill, 3,455 F). The first keeps is a misfit. The 
reading feels (Qq) is not the proper word either. 

Be it lawful that I invocate the ghost, | To hear the lamentations of poor 
Anne, | Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’'d son, | Stabbed by the selfsame 
hand that made these holes! | Lo, in these windows that let forth thy life, | I 
pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes. | Cursed be the hand that made these 
holes! (R, I, 2, 11 Qq). F reads, wounds instead of the first holes. 

Lf I unwittingly, or in my rage, | Have aught committed that ts hardly 
borne | To any in this presense, I desire | To reconcile me to his friendly peace 
(R, Il, 1, 58 F). Instead of the first Zo read, with Qq, &y. 

York. Marry, they say my uncle grew so fast | That he could gnaw a crust 
at two hours old: |’T was full two years ere I could get a tooth. | Grandam, 
this would have been a pretty jest. | Duch. J pray thee, pretty York, who 
told thee this? (Rz Il, 4, 30 Q,). Read, with Q, and F, dzting jest. 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne; | And all this an day an unac- 
custom’d spirit | Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts (Rom. V, 1, 
4F). The first az is an intruder. 

flow goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd | With clamorous demands 
of debt-broke bonds | And the detention of long-since-due debts, | Against 
my honour? (Tim. II, 2, 37 F). The first ded¢ is evidently wrong. Read, with 
Steevens, date-broke. 

Fair lords, your fortunes are all alike in all, | That in your country’s 
service draw your swords (Tit. I, 1,174 F). The first af? is an intruder not 
found in Qq. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, | No mournful bell shall 
ring her burial (Tit. V, 3, 196 F). Instead of the first mournful, Q, has mourning. 

... For thee, fond boy, | Lf I may ever know thou dost but sigh | That 
thou no more shalt never see this knack, — as never | I mean thou shalt, — 
we'll bar thee from succession (Wint. IV, 4, 439). The first ever was rightly 
dropped by Rowe. 


§ 204. Echoes 


... He and his physicians | Are of a mind: he, that they cannot help 
him, | They, that they cannot help (All’s I, 3, 244/5). One of the two helps 
is a substitution — probably the second. 

Say not say, Agrippa (Ant. II, 2,121). Thus F. Read, so instead of the 
second say. 


All adoration, duty and observance, | All humbleness, all patience and 
impatience; | All purity, all trial, all observance (As V, 2, 104). For the 
second observance various emendations have been suggested — obetsance 
(Ritson); obedience (Malone) endurance (Harness), etc. 

Ros. Why do you speak to, | “Why blame you me to love you?” Orl. To 
her that ts not here, nor doth not hear (As V, 2,112). For the first why 
Rowe substituted the obvious Who. 

Orl. Jf there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind | Phe. J sight 
and shape be true, | Why then my love adieu! (As V, 4, 125). From Phebe’s 
answer it is evident that Orlando must have said, ¢ruth in shape. 

Hor. Zhere’s no offence, my lord. | Ham. Fes, by Saint Patrick, but there 
ts, my lord. | And much offence too (Haml.I, 5, 136F). Instead of the 
second my lord read, with Qq, Horatio. 

Give first admittance to the ambassadors; | My news shall be the news to 
that great feast (HAml. Il, 2, 52, F). Read, with Q, fruzt instead of the second 
neEWS. 

flis letters bear his mind, not I his mind, my lord (H,A IV, 1, 20 F). 
Read, with Capell, zot Z, my lord. 

I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends; and well be all three 
sworn brothers to France (H, 2, 1,13). 6¢ is probably an echo from bestow. 
Read, with Johnson, go. . 

Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them, | A woman clad in armour 
chaseth them (H,A I, 5, 3). Instead of the second them read, with Vaughan, 
men. 

I see no reason why a king of years | Should be protected like a child. | 
God and King Henry govern England’s realm. | Give up yonr staff, sir, and 
the king his realm (H,B Il, 3, 30/1). The second realm is evidently an in- 
truder. 

Necessity will make us all forsworn | Three thousand times within thts 
three years’ space; | For every man with his affects is born, | Not by might 
master’d but by spectal grace: | If I break faith, this word shall break for 
me; | I am forsworn on ‘‘mere necessity”? (LLL. I, 1, 154 F). Instead of the 
second éreak read, with Q, speak. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, | And with some sweet oblivious 
antidote | Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that pertlous stuff | Which weighs 
upon the heart (Mcb. V, 3, 44). stuff is evidently an intruder. 

Most gractous duke, | To my unfolding lend a gracious ear (Oth. I, 3, 
245 Qq). The second gracious is evidently wrong. F reads, prosperous. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon; | But now are minutes 
added to the hours; | To spite me now, each minute seems an hour; | Fet 
not for me, shine sun to succour flowers! (Pass. Pilgrim). Read, of course, 
a moon (Steevens). 

For flattery 1s the bellows blows up sin; | The thing the which ts flattered, 
but a spark, | To which that spark gives heat and stronger glowing (Per. I, 
2,41). It is impossible to find out what was the original reading for the 
second sparé. 
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Which care of them, not pity of myself, | Who am no more but as the tops 
of trees, | Which fence the roots they grow by and defend them, | Makes both 
my body pine and soul to languish, | And punish that before that he would 
punish (Per. I, 2, 32). The whole line is corrupt. The rhyme requires 
something like anguish. 

Thou art a widow, yet thou art a mother, | And hast the comfort of thy 
children left thee: | But death hath snatch’d my children from mine arms, | 
And plucked two crutches from my feeble limbs, | Edward and Clarence 
(Rs; Il, 2,57 F). Read, my husband (Qq). 

Be swift like lightning in the execution; | And let thy blows, doubly re- 
doubled, | Fall lke amazing thunder on the casque | Of thy amaz’d per- 
nictous enemy (R, 1, 3, 82 F). Read, with Q,, adverse instead of amazed. 

Or bid me go unto a new-made grave | And hide me with a dead man 
in his grave, | Things that, to hear them told has made me tremble (Rom. IV, 
1, 85). The second grave is an echo. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch’d | The very virtue of com- 
passion in thee, | I have with such compassion in mine art | So safely 
ordered that there 1s no soul — | LVo, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel | Which thou heard’st cry, which thou 
saw’st sink (Tp.I, 2, 28 F). Read, instead of the second compassion, pre- 
viston (F4). 

I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, | To wait upon this new- 
made empress. | To wait, said I? to wanton with this Queen, | This goddess, 
this Semiramis, this queen, This stren, that will charm Rome’s Saturnine 
(Tit. I, 1, 22). Instead of the second Queen read, with Q, nymph. 

And so tt shall be so for Katherine (Shr. IV, 5, 22). The second so is 
evidently wrong. Ritson suggests s¢7//. 


CHAPTER XI 


DOUBLE WRITING (DITTOGRAPHY) 


§ 205 


Type: Zhy cheeks confess tt, one tooth to th’-other (All’sI, 3, 183). 

Tooth (i.e. to th’) is, of course, superfluous. What happened was that the 
compositor by inadvertence put the same word twice, a well-known error one 
meets with very often in manuscripts of all sorts. Whenever a whole word is 
repeated in this way the mistake is easily detected. It is only when a single 
letter crept in that the intruder is likely to be overlooked. 

Essentially, this slip is due to the same cause, as, “Substitution’”—the 
compositor’s mind runs ahead to the following word or letter (“Anticipation”’) 
or echoes a preceding one (§ 201). 


A. 

Rodrigoc come (Oth. I, 2,158 F). Purirtty for purity (Troil. I, 2, 175 F), 
Hononour for honour (Wiv. Il, 2, 24 F). 

Art thou thou the slave that with thy breath hast killed Mine innocent 
child? (Ado V, 1, 273 F). 

Por. Js this true, NertssaP Ner. Madam, it ts so so you stand pleased 
withal (Merch. IL, 2, 210). Read, with Qq, so. : 

And ceremontiously let us us prepare (Merch. V, 1, 37 F). 

I am not true Athenian (Mids. IV, 2, 30 Qq). Read, with F, zo. 

How comes thts gentle concord in the world, | That hatred 1s ts so far from 
jealousy, | To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity? (Mids. IV, 1,149 F). Read, 
with the other texts, zs. 

And I, of whom his eyes had seen the proof | At Rhodes, at Cyprus and on 
other grounds, | Christian and heathen, must be be led and calm’d | By debtor 
and creditor (Oth. I, 1, 30 Q,F). Read, with Q,, de ded, i. e. beleed. 


B. 


Keep you your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me (AS V,4, 21F). The 
metre shows that you is wrong (Rowe). 

My house was at the Phoenix? Wast thou mad, | That thus so madly thou 
did didst answer me? (Err. II, 2,12). Read, with F, dzdst. 

Vet hath my night of life some memory, | My wasting lamps some fading 
glimmer left, | My dull deaf ears a little use to hear (Err. V,1, 315). Read, 
with Rowe, damp. 
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O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with a most most monstrous watch ts at 
the door (H,A II, 4, 530 F). Read, with F, most. 

Then will I ratse aloft this milk-white rose, | with whose sweet smell the 
air shall be perfumed; | And in tn my standard bear the arms of York 
(HB I, 1, 256). Read, with F,, 27. 

I weigh’d the danger which my realms stood in (Hg Il, 4,197). Read, 
with Cambr. Edd., realm. 

Lord Say, the traitors hateth thee (A,B IV, 4, 43 F). Read, with F,, hate. 

My youthful travel therein made me happy, | Or else I often had been often 
miserable (Gentl. IV, 1, 35). Drop, with F,, the first often. 

When Harry, when? | Obedience bids Obedience bids I should not 
bid again (R, I, 1,162). Drop, with Pope, one obedience bids. 

Thou canst strike, canst thou? a red murrain o’th thy jade tricks! (Troil. 
II, 1, 21). Read, with Fs, o’thy. 


C. 


Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. Hero. No, not to be 
so odd and from all fashions | As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable (Ado 
Ill, 1, 72). Read, Wo, no- to be so odd... 

Speed. Sir, your glove. Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. | Speed. 
Why, then, this may be yours, for this ts but one (Gentl. II, 1, 2) zs spoils the 
metre. Read, ¢fzs, 1. e. this 1s. 

And am I the man to be beloved? | O monstrous fault, to harbour such a 
thought! (H,C IU, 2, 164). Read, fool. 

How unluckily it happened that I should purchase the day before for a litile 
part, and undo a great deal of honour! (Tim. Ul, 2, 54). The passage is 
puzzling and has given rise to many attempts at emendation. I suggest: that 
I should purchase the day before a little p(e)ar/. ... For is an “echo” of 
before, or a dittograph. 


a 


CHAPTER XII 


SINGLE WRITING (HAPLOGRAPHY) 


§$ 206 


Type: over test for overt test (Oth. I, 3,107). This kind of error, extremely 
frequent in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament and in manuscripts of 
Greek and Latin authors, accounts for a good many misreadings in Shake- 
speare. 


A. 


For, did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, | Thought I thy spirits were 
stronger than thy shames, | Myself would on the reward of reproache | Strike 
at thy life (Ado IV, 1,128 F). Read, with Q und F,,. rereward. 

Well, we leave that to the proof (H,A Il, 2, 72 Q,,.). Read, with Qa, 
well leave. 

I beseech your Majesty, make up, | Lest you retirement do amaze your 
friends (H,A V, 4,6F). Read, with the other texts, your retirement. 

Prize yourselves: what buys your company? (LLL. V, 2, 224). Thus F. 
Evidently wrong, as the faulty metre shows. Read, with Q, you yourselves. 

... Blasts and fogs upon the untented woundings of a father’s curse | Pierce 
every sense about thee/ (Lear I, 4, 322 Qq). Read, with F, upon thee! The 
untented... 

For night-swift dragons cut the clouds full fast (Mids. II], 2, 379). This 
is the faulty reading of F. Q has nighi’s swift dragons. 

Villain, set down the corse; or, by Saint Paul, | We'll make a corse of 
him that disobeys (Rz I, 2, 36 Qq). Read, with F, Villains. 

Teach not thy lip such scorn, for they were made, | For hissing, lady, not 
for such contempt (R, I, 2,172 F). Read, with Qq, “ps. 

But say, my lord, tt were not registered, | Methinks the truth should live 
from age to age, | As *twere retail’d to all posterity, | Even to the generaé 
ending day (R, Ul,1, 78 F). Read, with Qq, general all-ending day. 

... As if that name | Shot from the dead level of a gun, | Did murder her 
(Rom. II, 3,103 F). Read, with Qq, deadly. 

. what will tt be, | When that the watery palate tastes indeed | Love’s 
thrice repured nectar? death, I fear me, | swooning destruction, or some joy too 
fine, | Too subtle-potent, and too sharp in sweetness, | For the capacity of my 
ruder powers (Troil. Il, 2, 25 F). Read, with Q, tun’d. 
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B. 


But he loves Caesar best; yet he loves Antony: | Ho! hearts, tongues, 
figure, scribes, bards, poets, cannot | Think, speak, cast, write, wing, number, 
ho! | His love to Antony (Ant. III, 2,16). Read, with Hanmer, figures, scribes. 

I prithee, pretty youth, let me better | acquainted with thee (As IV, 1, 1 F). 
Read, with F,, be detter. 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, | And whiter than the sheets! 
That I might touch! | But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagon’d, | How dearly 
they do’t/ (Cymb. H, 2,18). Read, with Nicholson, ¢hey’d do tt. 

Whom whilst I labour'd of a love to see, | I hazarded the loss of whom I 
loved (Err. I, 1,131). Read, with Collier, of all love. 

. alone she was, and did communicate to herself her own words to her 
own ears; she thought, I dare vow for her, they touched not any stranger 
sense (All’s Well I, 3,114). Read, with Long MS, stranger’s sense. 

“Will you come?” quoth I; ‘My gold,” quoth he, | ‘Where ts the thousand 
marks I gave thee, villain?’’ (Err. II, 1,64). Read, with Hanmer, come home. 

Either our history shall with full mouth | Speak freely of our acts, or else 
our grave, | Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth (H; I, 2, 232). 
Read, with Walker, mutes. 

Anne. Vou are a merry gamester, | My Lord Sands. Sands. Ves, f I 
make my play (Hg I, 4, 46). Read, with Hanmer, may make. 

We should have else desired your good advice, | Which still hath been both 
grave and prosperous, | In this day’s council; but we'll take to-morrow (Mcb. 
{II, 1,23). Read, with Keightly, sake’s. 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, | Than he appears by speech (Tp.I, 2,495). 
Read, with Grey, dy’s speech, 1. e. by his. 

The image of a wicked heinous fault | Lives in his eye; that close aspect of 
his | Do show the mood of a much troubled breast (John IV, 2, 73). Read, 
with F,, does. 

First Lord. Longaville ts one. Prin. Know you the man? (LLL.IL, 1, 39). 
Read, with Capell, Lord Longaville. 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, | The best-condttion’d and un- 
wearted spirit | In doing courtestes, and one in whom | The ancient Roman 
honour more appears | Than any that draws breath in Italy (Merch. III, 2, 
295). Perhaps umwearidst spirit (Collier). 

My very friend hath got his mortal hurt | In my behalf; my reputation 
stain’d | With Tybalt’s slander (Rom. IU, 1,116). Read, with Hudson, reputa- 
tion’s stain’d. 

Whereupon I will show you a | chamber which bed, because tt shall | not 
speak of your pretty encounters press it to death: away! (Troil. Il, 2, 216). 
Read, with Hanmer, a chamber with (a) bed which bed. 

This is a strange thing as e’er I look’d on (Tp. V, 289). Read, with Capell, 
as strange a thing. 

The reverens throat in Athens (Tim. V, 1,184). Read, with F,, reveren(d)st 
throat. 
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Did she see the whtle, old boy? tell me that (Tw, Ill, 2,9). Read, with 
F,, Did she see thee the while. 

Outside Shakespeare: One mauschief follows another’s neck (Locrine 
V, 4, 242), read, on another's; If they mean to beggars with any speed 
(W. Warner, Menaechmi II, 2), read, be beggars; Neither sail nor other 
(Greene 44), read, nor ruther (rudder); His hose for his shoes (ibid. 21); 
Hlelen’s cape for Helen’s scape (Friar Bacon 456); Come-in for coming-in 
(Bacon, Adv. 52); Dzd well for did dwell (Spenser (FQ VI, 9, 46); Thy beauty 
hath made the blaze of Italy (Euphues 75), read, made thee the blaze. 


C. 


Marg. Troth, I think your other rabato were better. Hero. No, pray, 
thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. Marg. By my troth ’s not so good and I 
warrant your cousin will say so (Ado III, 4,9). Read, By my troth this 
(i. e. this is) zot so good. 

Were you a woman, youth, | I should woo hard but be your groom (Cymb. 
Il, 6, 70). Read, dut ¢# be, 1. e. but to be. 

To the rest: yet my chief humour | 1s for a tyrant: I could play Ercless 
rarely, or a| part to tear a cat in, to make all spit (Mids. I, 2, 32). There 
is no sense to be got out of this. Read, Zo tear a cat in to (i. e. two), fo 
make all split. 

My brave spirit (Tp. I, 2, 206). The line is metrically incomplete. Read, 
bravest spirit. Compare the quotation from Merch. (unwearied spirit). 

... Let me pass | The same I am, ere anctent’st order was | Or what ts 
now received: I witness to | The times that brought them in (Wint. IV, 
Chorus 11). Read, wetness’t to. 

Assure yourself, after our ship did split, | When you and those poornumber 
saved with you | Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, | Most pro- 
vident in peril, bind himself, | Courage and hope both teaching him the practice | 
To a strong mast that lived upon the sea (Tw. I, 2, 10). Read, numbers. 

Pom. And I have heard Apollodorus carried. Eno. No more that: he did so 
(Ant. II, 6, 70). Clearly a misprint. By reading “lVo more of that” F, mends 
the metre but not the sense. Shakespeare probably wrote, “No rumour that,” 
and the compositor, mistaking vu for an m, dropped it, and printed more. 

Note. S. Walker’s assumption that in several metrically defective lines 
repeated words were inadvertently omitted (Criticisms I, 141 ff.) comes under 
this head. 

There’s more in wt than fair visage. Bullen! | No, we'll no Bullens 
(H, Il, 2, 88). Walker would read, Bullen! Bullen! 

What! this gentleman will out-talk us all (Shr.I, 2, 248). He suggests, 
What! What! 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONTRASTING WORDS SUBSTITUTED 


§ 207 


There are several passages in Lear which sound like nonsense as they 
stand, but become excellent sense directly certain words are replaced by their 
direct opposites. 

What most he should desire seems pleasant to him, What like, offensive 
(IV, 2, 10 Qq). The correct reading, dislike, is supplied by F. 

Through tatter’d clothes great vices do appear, | Robes and furrd gowns 
hide all (IV, 6, 162 F). Here the Quartos have the proper word—small. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant virtues | Make instruments to plague 
us (V, 3, 170 Q). The correct reading is, of course, véces as found in the Folio. 

This phenomenon is accounted for by that well-known slip which in 
accordance with the psychological “laws of association” subconsciously pro- 
nounces the very antipodes of what is uppermost in the mind. As “day and 
night,” “rich and poor,” “young and old” are heard so often together, the 
mention of one naturally brings up the other in the mind. 


A. 


I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, | He can draw his power this 
fourteen days (H,A IV, 1, 126). Thus Qq, against the sense and metre. F 
correctly has, cannot. 

I will devise matter enough out of thts Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six fashions,—which is four terms, or two 
actions,—and a shall laugh with intervallums (H,B V, 1, 92). A palpable 
mistake of F. Read, with Q, wzthout. 

All the gentlewomen here have forgiven me: tf the gentlewomen will not, 
then the gentlemen do not agree with the gentlewomen which was never seen 
before in such an assembly (H,B Epil. 23). Thus F, against the seuse. QF 
have gentlemen. 

Cousin, throw-up your gage; do you begin (R, I, 1, 186 Qq). F has down. 

Fou, cousin Herford, upon pain of life, | Till twice five summers have 
enrich’d our fields | Shall not regreet our fair dominions, | But tread the stranger 
paths of banishment (R, I, 3, 140 Qq). F has death. 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth ever rankle more | Than when he bites, but lanceth 
- not the sore (Ry I, 3, 302). Read, with Qq, xever. 
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Four days will quickly steep themselves in night; | Four days will quickly 
dream away the time (Mids. I, 1, 9 Qq 2). Read, with Q, nights. 

I fear tt is too phlegmatic a meat (Shr. IV, 3, 22). This is the misreading 
of F, for ‘‘ choleric.’’ 

The spouse of any noble gentlewoman (Shr. IV, 5, 67). This nonsensical 
reading of Q is corrected in F—gentleman. 


B. 


Well, every one cannot master a grief but he that has tt (Ado III, 2, 28). 
Thus Q and F. Read, with Pope, can. 

Tf I were to live this present hour, I will tell true (All’s IV, 3, 182). Walker 
suggests, de. 

Orl. Z thank you sir: and pray you, tell me this; | Which of the two was 
daughter of the duke | That here was at the wrestling? Le Beau. Netther 
his daughter, if we judge by manners; | But yet indeed the taller is his 
daughter: | The other ts daughter to the banish’d duke (AsI, 2, 284). Taller 
is certainly wrong. Shorter (Rowe) is probably the genuine word. 

f1e that hath learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good breed- 
ing, or comes of a very dull kindred (As Ill, 2, 28). Hanmer suggests, dad. 

L can say your worships have delivered the matter well, when I find the 
ass in compound with the major part of your syllables (Cor. U, 1, 62). can’t 
is the reading in most modern editions. 

Vet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, | Thou art not firm 
enough, since griefs are green | And all my friends, which thou must make 
thy friends, | Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out (H,B IV, 5, 205). 
This reading is evidently wrong. Lettsom conjectures, /ves. 

He being in the vaward, placed behind | With purpose to relieve and follow 
them, | Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke (H,A I, 1, 132). Theobald 
reads, rerveward. 

Then say at once tf I matntain’d the truth; | Or else was wrangling Somer- 
set in the error? (H,A IU, 4, 6). Johnson conjectures, right. 

And whiles the honourable captain there | Drops bloody sweat from his war- 
wearied limbs, | And, tn advantage lingering, looks for rescue, | You, his 
false hopes, the trust of England’s honour, | Keep off aloof with worthless 
emulation (H,A IV, 4, 19). The context requires, disadvantage. 

The rest will e’er come in, tf he be out (LLL. V, 2,152). F, reads never. 

There’s not a soldter of us all, that, in the thanksgiving before meat, doth 
relish the petition well that prays for peace (Meas. I, 2, 15). Hanmer conjec- 
tures after, the prayer for peace in the old forms of “Grace” coming after, 
not before meat. 

Why give you me this shame? | Think you I can a resolution fetch | From 
flowery tenderness? (Meas. III, 1, 82). Keighley suggests, cannot. 

She died at night; I'll say so. Who can cross it? | Unless you play the 
tmptous innocent, | And for an honest attribute cry out | ‘She died by foul 
play” (Per. IV, 3, 17-19). Read, with Mason, pzous. 
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Lady. Madam, we'll tell tales Queen. Of sorrow or grief? Lady. Of 
either, madam (R, Ill, 4, 11). Read, with Rowe, joy. 

Outside Shakespeare: May rightly honour your mortal name (Gorboduc I, 
2, 246). Read, with Q,, zmmortal. 

Vou know how much your father doth detest | Stout obedience and ob- 
stinacie (Selimus 748). Read, of course, disobedience. 

And ’tis my fate to live with her or save her (Sicelides 197,1. 1, 1 R). Read, 
with B and Q, de. 

What man hath minds to heare a worthte jest, | Or seeke to feede his eye 
with vayne delight: | That man ts much unmeete to be a guest, | At such a 
feaste as I prepare this night (Gascoigne, Government 6). Evidently worthless 
is meant. 

Other instances: carelessness for carefulness (Gascoigne, Steel Glass 136); 
gentlewomen for gentlemen (Greene 18); guzltless for guilty (Kyd 39); misfortunes 
for fortunes (Lodge, Rosalynd 98); cannot for can (Browne, Religio 47); care- 
fully for carelessly (ibid. 96); gentleman for gentlewoman (Webster, Northward 
Ho Ill, 249); holy for unholy (Bacon, Letters I, 164); proper for improper 
(ibid. I, 197); capable for incapable (ibid. IV, 298); frst for dast (ibid. V, 114); 
undervaluing for overvaluing (ibid. V, 179). 


CHAPTER XIV 


DELIBERATE ALTERATIONS 


§ 208. How to account for them 


It is easy to prove, that, in many cases, the original reading was deliberately 
altered in the First Folio, and most likely the proof-reader was the perpetrator 
of these falsifications of the Text. He had his reasons of course, and they 
are not far to seek. 


God had to be altered into Heaven in compliance with the Statute against 
Profanation. 


Most of the imprecations met with in the Quartos had to be dropped or 
replaced by harmless words, e. g. *fore God was changed into Zrust me (H,B 
Ill, 186), dy the mass into look, look (ibid. Il, 273), dy my faith into by my 
hand (H,B V, 3, 29), God’s will into Alas (Oth. II, 3, 157), Zounds into By 
this hand (H,A II, 2, 23), ete. 


In Merch. I, 2, 83 Qq have “‘ What think you of the Scottish lord?” 
F,, evidently out of regard for King James, substituted other for Scoétish. 


§ 209. Synonyms 


The fact was established by textual critics a long time ago that copyists 
often for no accountable reason substituted one word for another when the 
sense was not materially changed by the alteration. Apart from such cases 
as Lear and Richard III, where synonyms were deliberately introduced for 
some definite purpose (see § 201) other plays also show synonymic variations 
in the most unexpected places. A few instances must suffice to bear out 
this proposition. 

Troilus and Cressida: influence of evil planets (Q)—ill aspects of planets 
evil (F) I, 3, 92; stands (Q)—Aves (F) I, 3, 139; right (Q)—yust (F) I, 3, 164; 
forfend (Q)—forbid (F) I, 3, 302; worthy (Q)—noble (F) Il, 2, 86; turn aside 
(Q)—hedge aside (F) Ill, 3, 158. In Mids. V, 1, 337 the rhyme is destroyed 
by zose, evidently a synonym for the original word. Perhaps Shakespeare 
wrote: This lily lip, | This cherry tip. 
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§ 210. Proper Name Endings altered 


The ending -o is used instead of -ws in Antonio for Antonius (Ant. I, 2, 7; 
Ces. I, 2, 190; I, 3, 37), in Pluto for Plutus (Ces. IV, 3, 102), Flavio for 
Flavius (Ces. V, 3, 108), Octavio’s for Octavius’. Juno’s (As I, 3, 77) is 
evidently a misreading for Venus’. 


Conversely -xs is found for -o in Varrus for Varro (Ces. IV, 3, 244, 290). 


In Gent. I, 4, 54: Know ye Don Antonto, your countryman? This is, as 
the defective metre shows, wrong. Read, with Walker, Ansony. 


In I, 4, 196 of the same play we have Valentine, but Valentinus is re- 
quired. 


Gerald de Narbon was my father (All’s Il, 2, 104). This makes a defec- 
tive verse. Read, with Glover, Geraldus Narbonesis. 


CHAPTER XV 


MULTIPLICITY OF FORMS AS A SOURCE OF MISTAKES 


§ 211. Variety in Elizabethan English 


English in the time of Shakespeare being emphatically in a state of tran- 
sition, in spelling, in pronunciation, in grammatical forms, in construction, it 
shows more change and variety than any other period of its growth before 
or after. Elizabethans wrote ytte by the side of zt, yztte by the side of yed; 
Shakespeare has moneth (dissyllabic) and month, eyen and eyes, hath and has, 
larum and alarum, broke and broken etc. Copyists and printers did not always 
reproduce faithfully what they had before them. We know that they un- 
thinkingly or deliberately substituted one form for another where both were 
admissible, and the sophistication is not easy to discover except where it 
tampered with the metre or rhyme. The present chapter deals only with some 
of these cases of corruption without aiming at completeness. 


§ 212. Full Forms for Short (“Aphetic”) Ones 


account for count (Meas. Il, 4, 58). adventures for ventures (Rs V, 3, 319). 
alas for das (Hg Il, 4, 18 Walker). alarum for larum (H,B U, 3, 95). amazed 
for mazed (All’s Il, 1, 87). attend for tend (Cor. Il, 1, 332). begun for gun 
(Shr. IV, 1, 191). behaviour (Q,F) for haviour (Rom. II, 2, 99 Q,). beware for 
ware (H,A I, 3, 47). bewttch for witch (Mids.I, 1, 27). concerns for ’cerns 
(Hg V, 3, 3). enough for ’nough (H,C I, 1,113). esprals for spials (HA I, 
4, 8). exquisite for *sguistte (Cymb. I, 6, 190. Cf. ’seuse i. e. excuse). oppose 
for pose (R, Ill, 3, 18). repay for pay (Rg I, 2,92). succeeding for ’ceeding 
(H,A II, 5, 83). Conversely, short forms are found where the metre shows 
that full ones were intended. svaze for estate (Ado V, 4, 30). 


§ 213. Full Forms for Enclitic Ones, and the Reverse 


(a) Z have for I’ve (Lear I, 1, 36, V, 3, 276; Oth. I, 1, 96, I, 3, 189, 
Il, 1, 208). thou hast for thou’st (H,C I, 1, 258). they have for they’ve (Oth. I, 
1,53) J had for Ld (Oth. Il, 3, 221). he had for he'd (Oth. III, 3, 100). 
L am for I’m (Lear I, 1, 246, I, 4, 295, Il, 2, 159, I, 4, 208; Oth.I, 1, 11). 
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thou art (Qq) for ¢hou’rt (Oth. II, 3, 118). you are for you're (Oth, I, 1, 108, 
Il, 3, 155, Ill, 3, 217). they are (Qq) for thet’re (Oth. Ill, 3, 123). he’s (F) 
for he zs (Oth. I, 3, 127). she zs (Q,) for she’s (Lear V, 3, 259). what is for 
what's (Lear I, 4, 317 Qq; Oth. I, 2, 38, I, 3, 162 Q,). TZhere’s for there ts 
(Oth. I, 3, 1). Where's for where is (Ant. V, 2, 197). JZ shall for Pll 
(John Tl, 4, 78).) 277, for (£208 (Perl 3, 30, Otho 11 184,00 as eae 
Tp. Il, 2, 65). you'll (F) for you will (Oth. I, 1, 4, I, 3, 162). she'll 
(Qq) for she will (Lear I, 5,17). JZ would for ’d (H,C I, 2,17). you would 
(F) for you’d (Oth. I, 1, 102). 


(b) doubt zt for doubt, i. e. doubt’t (Shr. II, 1, 75). for tt (Q,) for for’s 
(Oth. IIL, 1, 42). 7 was (F) for ’twas (Lear II, 1, 108). és for zt zs (Ant. I, 
5,7). on’s for on his (John U, 280). 


§ 214. Plural with -s and without 


benevolences for benevolence (R, Ul, 1, 250). courages for courage (Cymb. I, 
4, 24). conveyances for conveyance (Cor. V, 1, 54). marriages for marriage 
(Cor. I, 1, 198). practices for practice (H,B III, 1, 46). purchases for purchase 
(Cymb. I, 4, 91). purposes for purpose (Lear I, 1, 37 Qq). purses for purse 
R, Il, 2, 130). remembrances for remembrance (Tp. V, 199). ¢arges for targe 
(Cymb. V, 5, 5). Conversely, we have probably cause instead of causes (Ant. IU, 
11, 68 


§ 215. Participle Past Endings altered 


(a) Strong Verbs. droken for broke (Tim. Il, 2, 37). 

Be chosen with proclamations to-day (Tit. I, 1, 190). Read, with Rowe, 
chose. 

spoken for spoke (Ant. II, 2, 106; 145). 

Well, go with me, and be not so dtscomijfited (Shr. Il, 1, 164). As double 
endings are not found anywhere else in this play, the word was probably 
discomfit. 

dishabit for dishabited (John II, 1, 220 Fleay). 


§ 216. Adverbs in - wrongly substituted for Adjectival Forms 


In Tudor English, adverbs in adjectival shape were still used side by side 
with adverbs ending in -/y. 

In Hml. I, 1, 175 we have Where we shall find him most conventent. 
This reading of Qq is quite consistent with the old usage. F which has a 
tendency to modernise obsolete forms and words has conveniently. 

This arbitrary alteration seems to have taken place in several passages. 

... Speak, it so? | If tt be so, you have wound a goodly clew; | If tt be 
nol, forswear't: howe’er, I charge thee, | As heaven shall work in me for thine 
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avail, | To tell me truly ... (All’sI, 3, 191). The metre suggests the read- 
ing /rue. 

And things unluckily charge my fantasy (Caes. Ill, 3, 2). Read, un- 
lucky. 

...t have belied a lady, | The princess of this country, and the air on’t | 
Revengingly enfeebles me (Cymb. V, 2, 4). Should it be ‘‘ Revenging feebles 
me p”? 

How may I reverently worship thee enough? (H,A I, 2, 145). Read, with 
Dyce, reverent. 

What, Madam, are you there? the King and commonweal | Are deeply 
indebted for this piece of pains (A,B I, 4, 47). Read, with Rowe, deep. 

This oath I willingly take and will perform (H,C I, 1, 201). Read, we/l- 
ing. The same arbitrary alteration occurs I, 2, 41. 

I took an oath that he should quietly reign (H,CI, 2, 15). Read, guzet. 
So proudly as tf he had disdain’d the ground (R, V, 5, 83). Read, with 
Collier, proud. 

... How came the posterns | So easily open? First Lord. By his great 
authority (Wint. II, 1, 53). This line is metrically impossible. Perhaps the 
original reading was— So easy ope? By’s a great authority. 


CHAPTER XVI 


INTRUSIONS INTO THE TEXT 


§ 217. Where they came from 


Classical texts of plays exhibit a good many corruptions which are owing 
to marginal words. Such are for the most part names of characters (pre- 
fixes”) that were erroneously taken to form part of the dialogue. In Shake- 
speare this blunder is rare. A second source of mistakes was furnished by 
the stage directions which were not distinctly enough partitioned off from the 
text. Both, therefore were liable to encroach upon one another. 


§ 218. Prefixes as a Source of Mistakes 


First editions of Elizabethan Plays show how carelessly compositors handled 
the names of characters prefixed to their speeches. Sometimes they were 
confused with other names (owing, in part, to the names being written in an 
abbreviated form), as in Ant. II, 1 when JZene, 1. e. Menecrates, is made the 
interlocutor of Pompey. It should, from the context of the whole scene (cf. 32, 
52), be Men, i.e. Menas (cf. I, 2, 6, 7). 

Very often a prefix is inadvertently omitted and the speech made to run 
on, as in Calisto 74; 140; 595; 695; 698. Sometimes the same speaker 
has different prefixes given to his name, as in Ado III, 3 (see Marshall’s note 
in Irving Shakespeare). In consequence of this carelessness there are a 
great many wrong assignations in Shakespeare most of which, it is true, have 
been put nght by critics, but it is rather doubtful whether there is not room 
for further improvement in the Shakespearian plays. 

In one case a prefix is very likely to have intruded into the text, and that 
is But in Wint. I, 1, 62. See above § 63. 

Conversely, A/exas in Ant. I, 2, 65 was looked upon by the compositor as 
a prefix. It was restored to the text by Theobald. 


§ 219. Stage Directions misplaced 


Textual criticism established the fact a long time ago that stage directions 
were sometimes erroneously taken for part of the text and incorporated in it. 


The Song in As I, 5, 40 begins with the line: Who doth ambition shun 
Altogether here. 


Steevens was the first to recognise the last two words as a stage direction. 
The same play has another instance of the same sort in IV, 2, 13; the whole 
line is evidently an intrusion. 


In Per. I, 1, 6 Malone was the first to notice A/usze as an intruder. 


Cap. To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia, | After your will, have 
cross'd the sea, attending | You here at Milford Haven with your ships: | They 
are in readiness (Cymb. IV, 2, 336). The first two words most likely belong 
to the preceding stage direction (Cambr. Edd.). 


Conversely part of the text was taken for a stage direction, as Mids. I, 1, 
24 and 26. 
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§ 220. Letters Dropped 

A. 

... find me a meet hour to draw on Pedro and the Count Claudio alone 
(Ado II, 2, 35 F). Read, with Q, Don. 

Shall we go see Benedick? (ibid. Ul, 3, 207 F). Read, with Q, seed. 

And a most instant tetter bak’d about (Aml.I, 5,71 F). Read, with Qq, 
bark’ d. 

Four bait of falsehood takes this cape of truth (ibid. ll, 1, 63 F). Read, 
with Qq, carp. 

I will rather sue to be despised than to deceive so good a commander with 
so light... an officer (Oth. II, 3, 279 Qq). Read, with F, sight. 

I would have made it short: or I was come to the whole depth of my tale 
(Rom. II, 4, 104 F). Read, with Qq, for. 


B. 


. some biting error (Ado IV, 1,172). Read, with Collier, dztng, i. e. 
blighting. 
fotune (F,) for fortune (Ant. II, 6, 55). 
LI hope to frame thee (Cor. V, 3, 63). Read, with Pope, holp. 
care for crare (Cymb. IV, 2, 205), the generally accepted emendation of 
Sympson’s; deast (F) for breast (Q) in Per. IN, Gower 3; Ocytus for Cocytus 
Chie #352230). 


Outside Shakespeare: affection for affaction (Middleton I, 88); away for 
alway (Fliigel, Lesebuch 99, 20); dest for breast (Middleton V, 83); dzsse for 
bliss (Czesar’s Revenge 143). 


Ge 


. none our parts so poor | But was a race of heaven (Ant. I, 3, 37). 
Read, grace. 

O poor Orlando, thou art overthrown! | Or Charles or something weaker 
masters thee (As I, 2, 272). I cannot get any sense out of this line. Perhaps 
Sh. wrote, Mor Charles a something weaker masters thee, i.e. What Charles 
could not achieve, Rosalind has done. 

.. pardon me: | Iam but as a guilty messenger (As IV, 3, 12). Read, 
come. 
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There ts, betwixt that smile we should aspire to, | That sweet aspect of 
princes, and their ruin | More pangs and fears than wars or women have 
(H, IL, 2, 369). This is clearly impossible. Read, with Anon., /roum, 1. e. frown. 

Vincentio’s son brought up in Florence, | It shall become to serve all hopes 
conceived (Shr. I, 1, 14). This reading is both against the metre and the con- 
text. A/fluence is most likely what Shakespeare wrote. 

How fairly this lord strives to appear foul, takes virtues’ copies to be wicked 
(Tim. III, 3, 32). Read, ¢a/ks, i. e. he talks copy-book morals. 

Will you sterner be | Than he who dies and lives by bloody drops? (As Ill, 
5, 7). No expenditure of learning can make this acceptable. Read, “dzets 
and lives,” a couple of synonyms like so many others in Shakespeare. det 
as a monosyllable is also met with Cymb. IJ, 4, 183 and in Spenser, FQ V, 
12, 31 (dyat: meat). 

Sir, I do know you, | And dare, upon the warrant of my note (F; Qq: art) | 
Commend a dear thing to you (Lear Ill, 1, 20). Read, dearn, i. e. secret. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, | To beautify him, only lacks 
a cover: | The fish lives in the sea; and tts much pride | For fair without 
the fair within to hide: | That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, | That 
in gold clasps locks in the golden story: | So shall you share all that he doth 
possess, | By having him making yourself no less (Rom. I, 3, 88). The idea is 
plain enough—intrinsic beauty (or value) is enhanced by a correspondingly 
beautiful outside. This commonplace is illustrated intelligibly by a precious 
book and its binding. Lines 88, 89 evidently introduce a parallel simile. 
But has the fish the same relation to the sea as a book to its binding? And 
can we imagine “fair” as an appropriate epitheton of the “fish” and the 
“sea”? I cannot. I suppose Shakespeare wrote, “‘ Zhe flesh binds in the soul.” 
Then the simile is complete. 
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7 4 Vay te 80 EWLIIY 
1580 as 1581 VEKUY 
eG | 1582 AT 
Pah ie 
1588 file qw 1586 Ho, 
: 38 LELV 
; @ r (medial) 
1550 
Eee. 
1580 ee 1870 a 
1591 
1a 
1585 4 © Q h ey UL 
L S73 eV Wa 
1580 AEA 


158! PV TEN 
YFL 


r (medial) 
1582 VYVIVY. 
1586 il YK Vf Y 


(all in Bacon) 
1588 ZBUW 
1602 LVS KYKK 
1608 MH AY TA 
TH 


1621 a) PY 


r (final) 


BBS 


ei 72) 1296 fe 
cyan 
1581 Wei Labs AV 


XXIV. Elizabethan Script: 7, QO, 7 


R r (ligatures) 
1550 GE 1581 Vile 7 =ry KY =r 
Ip 1582 Ie: =Te ye =re 


1580 ¥KKY 1586 TU =re W =re 


1581 oat (3 (2 Bef 1609 Wan W =re 


1611 Aili KG ==fe WL =rn 


ede Ve 1615 4 =re Ltt =m 
.; ae <6 Se0ee 
le sso] 8 


oo OSG EL 
pets Og. (Ben Jonson) re J 


1631 % (Massinger) 1586 Plt 
r (ligatures) | J [ 
1588 RI ¥ 
1570 ey =ry (0044 vers { 


, 1602 
1580 VL =r 


XXV. Elizabethan Script: 2, 7, s 


1570 


e 205 


pape yas ss “gh 


1620 he 


@ ~SECTE 
0 MS OST D 


a roe oy a8 
- bhat9 ; ~ pO 


1588 Q 
1581 Cashes % & 
1582 f+ 4 a 


' 1602 | 
ast onson ) 


ee UEAGS ier 
py: on &S 


oon PME v0 B 


1620 


1585 (ba 


XXVI. Elizabethan Script: s, S§ 


209 


s (medial) s (ligatures) 


1550 f 1550 f-* ~«[t=a(f?a 


1507 
f =sh 
1507 /s a5 


1573 i 
Pe ok 
1581 Sth fp 1573 J as t == st ffx fp 


1582 £579 {YO Les fees he —sw 
}] 

1588 ) en (54 1580 a a Mo 

1605 le e = Ta pr: 


1609 {fh N 1581 =es (ausl) 


ae 7 =s Weep ==St 1D. sf fn 
s (ligatures) sf mh -s ff =Ss 
a wie e =sh /f =s = si 
1550 OF —ssWews (final) (v if / 


XXVIII. Elizabethan Script: s 


1570 
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s (ligatures) t (initial) 


1582 Oa A ==S [f= [4 = Sh peel 


1570 CUP SALRS 


ie Vy ae eg 
1586 fsa ie < (Bacon) 


1585 


eae. 


(all in Bacon) [U-ayf - =§ 1588 AA+ 
w 4 


is S {an baw Dos ooo (TC 
is Ha S Wes 
i a PER PRO ae \¢ / 


==Sa lh ait sE_« =sp 1614 £ 


XXVIII. Elizabethan Script: s, z 


> 2iI : 


t (medial) t (final) t (ligatures) 


1550 & r6ar 4 1580 (Sites 
sro Af Gant ees 


T 
oo ae 


1585 : re70 reg ae 

1586 en era 1582 Fy =tt ==ta 

1588 BIg ee a= tO 
J _ PU ies 

1603 + | —— 

1609 V4 HE 1581 f 
t (final) ae 1609 Cran ff 


ey EES 4 £ aa YC pare tee 
1567 “V NG Ap) 
1580 EUV 1588 Ze Wy = 

rosea KY ie oA fy +e 

1586 ‘Lk (Bacon) 4 

1588 WV42 es a 

1602 lV a 4, (ligatures) 

1609 Clete F ae {9 to bf ter 


X XIX. Elizabethan Script: 4, 7 


h 


co ES 
1567 Ce 
1570 4, 


1573. $4 


1581 bs 


1582 Y, =th \ Sy 


0 Gf 
oe WL 


1613 Cott. Jul. C. IIIf. 10% and (4 


1602 


te ee I evith 
on A CY flat 


on BOP 


u (initial) 


1550 K> G 
1570 \L¢ 


1579 /P 


1880 fh AVAL 
1581 y X 
1585 


36 GP 
isos VOY 
1603 19 

1609 4H) 


1621 ) 


XXX. Elizabethan Script: zh, 2 


u (medial) V (initial) 


1573 WV i582 WV/VDb 
0 1585 W 
1581 Naw Aw 7 
nh 1586 Ay ay bon in Bacon di 
1582 
1588 Wid 
15955) Wo VY Ww Aj 
1602 
so Mh 
rt 1611 it 
1588 WA ee thy 


d 
1609 WH NW Ad 


Vv (medial) 


U | 1550 GG 
1580 sb 1570 {te 28, 


V (initial) is79 (PHS 


1550 U 1580 4414 6D 
1570 6§\s 1581 niovyr 
1674 V (VY 1582 bh 
ap 1585 t 

1579 

1586 
1580 kinwn dys 1588 UY WUD 
1581 bi Grl 1611 bo bp 

1620 bs 


XXXI. Elizabethan Script: «, JU, v 


V 


1580 [ls 


1581 Tb 
8s 
1588 N® 


W (initial) 
1550 Vp cl 
1570 20 YI 


1573 WW 
1580 Mcw Vv 


1581 we 0! 

1582 (Wee WA Wg 
on Ih 

1585 Oe 


1586 Vo 


1602 LW 


W (initial) 


ep 
i609 WAL 


1619 hw 


w (medial) 
50 CY 
1570 /W (h 
1580 ly Ce, App 
1581 Wo WV 
1582 WW 
1586 KY 
1588 4 


1602 WW) 


1605 (\ 


WwW 
1581 Wh) 
? 1604 ) 
1582 (ny 


ans 


XXXII. Elizabethan Script: VY, w, W 


1550 


1582 


1550 


1580 


1559 


1581 


1585 


1609 


1581 


w (final) 


cw CY 


y (initial) 


LS FO y 


em [ fuser] (=shallow) 1573 Y 


x (initial) 


C 
e 
X (medial) 
oY 


MX 


1580 Ne diagid 
1582 gai 
1586 QE 

1588 ‘ 

1611 ye 


OZ 
SC UONS (Cr 
1581 Re & 
“OF 
Uy 


16002 


XXXII. Elizabethan Script: w, x, 


y (medial) Z (mcdial) 


a Boe 
1579 Y ee 7/ 
1580 y » 4 - a 
1581 ay 5 
1582 % vy / 
1886 Bel, 

1609 ® 


ag 


1582 y 


1586 2 


XXXIV. Elizabethan Script: y, VY, z 


" li ; 
| Asa y 


= 


